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A  UltUftarij  (Cnmmisston 


By  the  Hon.  Stephen  Hopkins  Esquire  Governor  Cap- 
(L.  S.)  tain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  and  over  the 
English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  in  New  England  in  America. 

To  Daniel  Lewis  Gent.  Greeting. 


You  Daniel  Lewis  being  chosen  and  appointed  First  Lieutenant 
of  the  Artillery  Company  in  the  Towns  of  Westerly,  Charlestown 
and  Hopkinton  in  the  County  of  Kings  County  in  the  Colony  afore¬ 
said  and  approved  of  by  myself  and  the  Council  are  hereby  in  the 
Name  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain  Nc.  authorized  empowered  and  commis- 
sionated  to  have  take  and  exercise  the  Office  of  First  Lieutenant 
of  the  Artillery  Company  aforesaid  and  to  command  guide  and  con¬ 
duct  the  same  or  any  Part  thereof.  And  in  Case  of  an  Invasion  or 
Assault  made  by  a  common  Enemy  to  molest  and  disturb  this  his 
Majesty’s  Plantation  You  are  to  alarm  and  gather  together  the  Com¬ 
pany  under  your  Command  or  any  Part  thereof  as  you  shall  deem 
sufficient  and  with  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  Skill  and  Ability  you 
are  to  resist  expell  kill  and  destroy  the  same  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Interest  of  His  Majesty  and  His  good  Subjects  in  these  Parts.  You 
are  also  to  follow  such  further  Instructions  Directions  and  Orders  as 
shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  given  forth  either  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  or  the  Governor  and  Council  of  this  Colony  and  other  your  supe¬ 
rior  Officers:  Yet  no  ways  subjected  to  the  Commands  or  Orders  of 
any  of  the  Field  Officers  in  the  Regiment  of  the  Countv  abovesaid. 
And  for  your  so  doing  this  Commission  shall  be  your  sufficient  War¬ 
rant  and  Discharge. 


Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  said  Colony 
this  Eighteenth  Day  of  June,  1764,  and  in  the  Fourth 
Year  of  His  said  Majesty’s  Reign. 


By  his  Llonor’s  Command 
Henry  Ward,  Secry. 


Step  Hopkins 


The  original  manuscript  of  the 
under  the  reign  of  George  III  in 


above  military  commission  to  Daniel  Lewis 
17o4,  was  given  to  the  Westerly  Historical 
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Society  in  1925  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Clarke  Ferguson  and  is  now  in  the  custody  of 
Everett  E.  Whipple,  President  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  a  great,  great,  great  granddaughter  of  Daniel 
Lewis. 
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©lii  Hmitrs,  ©lii  #tmt  aub  ©hi  HMtrrs 

By  Elisha  C.  Stillman 


About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Ashaway  Bridge  is  a 
house  built  something  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  whom  is  not 
known,  though  probably  by  one  of  the  numerous  Wells,  or  Crandall 
families. 


This  property  was  bought  in  1822,  by  Zebulan  Stillman,  with  a 
tract  of  land  extending  northeasterly  to  and  including  the  property 
now  known  as  the  Bethel  Mill  Property. 

Mr.  Stillman  married  a  daughter  of  Thompson  Wells  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  this  family,  who  were  of  the  very  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  in  this  vicinity.  The  place  where  they  settled,  on  land  bought  of 
the  Indians,  is  still  known  as  “Wellstown.” 

The  old  house  above  mentioned  has  been  owned  by  the  Cran¬ 
dalls,  Welles.  Langworthys,  Partloes,  and  is  now  owned  by  Milton 
J.  Lamb.  When  Uncle  Zebulon  bought  it  he  evidently  enlarged  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  this  generation,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  near  this  house,  across  the  present  road,  there  was  a  small  vessel 
built  alxxtt  the  year  1824.  The  frame  was  hewn  out  there,  properly 
marked,  and  then  taken  down  and  hauled  to  W  esterly  somewhere  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  rebuilt  and  launched. 


This  does  not  seem  so  strange  though  to  those  who  remember 
that  most  of  the  men  in  the  old  families  of  that  day  were  ship  car¬ 
penters,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  were  actually  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business,  or  smacking  trade  as  it  was  called  at  that  time. 

The  Crandalls,  Barbers,  Maxsons,  W  elles  and  Merritts  were 
all,  1  think,  both  ship  carpenters  and  smack  men. 


W  hile  the  above  mentioned  vessel  was  being  built  it  is  said  that  a 
rainy  spell  "set  in”  and  held  up  the  work  on  it  for  a  week  or  two, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  workmen.  At  last,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  week,  it  cleared  off  and  Uncle  Zebulon  sum¬ 
moned  the  carpenter  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  Sunday  morning.  But, 
when  Sunday  morning  came  it  was  raining  hard  again.  Uncle  Zebulon, 
it  is  reported,  raised  his  chamber  window,  and  leaning  his  arms  on 
the  sill,  snorted  ‘4  vum !  I  should  think  the  Heavens  had  let  out  all 
the  water  in  ’em  this  spell.” 
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W  hen  I  first  knew  this  place  it  was  owned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Langworthy,  who,  with  a  blind  sister,  lived  there.  Though  totally 
blind  they  were  hard  working  industrious  men  and  could  do  almost 
any  kind  of  work,  even  to  the  weeding  of  garden  beds  and  the  like, 
by  the  touch  of  their  fingers. 

This  Mr.  Lewis  Langworthy  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  almost 
Idolized,  though,  of  course,  he  could  not  see.  But  by  a  strange 
phenomenon,  he  was  once  permitted  to  get  a  view  of  her.  I  met  him 
on  the  street  one  dav,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  “O, 
Elisha,  I  have  seen  my  daughter,  Lizzie.”  I  thought  the  man  had 
gone  crazy  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  was  passing  through  the  sitting  room  door  that  morning  and 
the  sun  was  shining  through  an  East  window  by  which  the  girl  was 
sitting,  and  somehow  the  rays  struck  across  her  face,  giving  him  a 
full  view  of  her.  “I  stood  and  gazed”  he  said,  “with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,”  but  Lizzie  alarmed  at  her  father’s  silence  and  appearance, 
sprang  up  and  the  vision  was  gone.  With  tears  running  down  his  face 
he  exclaimed,  “O,  Elisha,  she  was  so  beautiful.” 

At  the  corner  of  W  est,  Broad  and  High  Streets  in  the  village  of 
Ashaway,  stands  a  one  story  house,  built  about  1822,  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Cundall  who  came  to  this  village  a  few  years  previous.  He  was  from 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had,  in  company  with  his  father, 
been  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture  at  the  “Glen  Mills.” 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  village,  he  in  company  with  Mr.  Jacob 
D.  Babcot'k,  bought  the  water  privilege  now  known  as  the  Ashaway 
Mill.  He  was  a  quiet  man.  gentlemanly  in  manners  but  very  decided 
in  his -convictions  as  to  what  was  right  and  wrong.  He  was  a  “tee- 
totler”  from  boyhood,  and  together  with  Uncle  Jacob  Babcock,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lester  Crandall.  Benjamin  Potter  and  two  or  three  others,  formed 
the  first  “Teetotle”  or  “Temperance”  society  ever  known  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  He  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  for  ten  years  postmaster  at  Ashaway.  Three  of  his 
children  are  still  living,  the  best  known  of  whom  probably  is  Ex¬ 
sheriff  Edward  G.  Cundall,  now  a  resident  of  Pawcatuck,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Society. 

Soon  after,  or  some  three  or  four  years  after  this  house  wa> 
built,  Lester  Crandall,  who  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Cundall  went  to 
keeping  house  there.  Being  an  old  time  “smackman”  he,  with  others, 
was  bothered  about  getting  good  fish  lines  so  he  decided  to  make  his 
own  lines.  Ilis  “walk”  was  built  in  the  rear  of  this  Cundall  house 
and  the  power  used  was  a  one  man  power  to  drive  the  big  twisting 
wheel.  Afterwards  he  operated  a  larger  “walk”  along  the  bank  of 
the  Ashaway  River  in  the  rear  of  what  is  now  the  Ashaway  Mill. 
Later  on  he  bought  the  land  now  known  as  Laureldale.  He  put  a  dam 
across  the  river  there,  and  went  to  making  lines  by  machinery  driven 
by  waterpower.  He  also  built  two  houses  there.  The  industry  tnu-> 
started,  although  having  passed  through  several  hands,  and  the  power 
having  been  used  for  manufacturing  both  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  is 
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now  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  and  flourishing  establish¬ 
ments  for  making  and  manufacturing  lines  in  the  country.  And  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  concern  is  that  it 
is  under  the  management  of  a  grandson  of  the  original  promoter, 
though  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  the  “Ashaway  Line  &  Twine 
Manufacturing  ‘Company.” 

About  one  mile  northerly  of  Ashaway  is  a  well  preserved  farm¬ 
house  now  owned  by  the  estate  of  James  H.  Crandall  and  occupied 
bv  Everett  Brown.  It  is  on  the  so-called  “Wellstown”  tract  of  land, 
which  was  purchased  by  one  Nathaniel  W  ells,  I  think,  in  the  year 
1639.  His  sons  inherited  the  property  and  lived,  and  died  there,  and 
were  buried  there.  Of  the  graves  remaining  only  two  or  three  have 
markers.  One  of  these  is  to  Elizabeth,  consort  of  Thompson  Wells, 
died  May  28,  1791.  aged  43  years.  Another  is  to  Thompson  Wells, 
died  February  26,  1811.  66  years  of  age.  This  was,  according  to  Miss 
Mariah  Potter,  the  fourth  generation  of  the  W  ells  family  in  America. 

There  is  also  a  headstone  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Pendleton, 
who  died  July  13.  1751,  “in  ye  17  year  of  her  age.” 

The  wife  of  Zebulon  Stillman  was  the  daughter  of  this  Thomo- 
son  and  E  izabeth  Wells.  'This  Thompson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  of 
the  third  generation  that  built  the  house. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  romance  connected  with  this  family  of* 
Thompson  W'ells.  His  daughter,  Sally,  was  courted  and  engaged 
to  a  Mr.  Beriah  Wells  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  Beriah  went  back 
to  Massachusetts  and  for  a  year  or  more  did  not  write  to  his  beloved 
Sally.  In  the  meantime  a  Mr.  Linden  Fuller,  who  was  teaching  school 
in  W  esterly  fell  in  love  with  Sally,  proposed  to  her  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed  and  preparations  were  all  made 
for  the  wedding  and  a  merry  time,  when  Mr.  Wells  again  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  It  is  said  that  Fuller  broke  all 
up  and  fainted.  Sally’s  father  called  in  some  of  the  neighbors  for  con¬ 
sultation.  Sheffield  Wells,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  asked  Sally 
three  times  what  her  choice  was,  and  each  time  she  answered  “Beriah 
Wells.”  Mr.  Fuller,  though  deeply  affected,  like  a  true  gentleman, 
submitted.  Then  Wells  came  forward  and  said  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  not  marry  Sally.  He  admitted  his  blame,  but  thought 
for  them  to  marry  would  make  them  both  unhappy  for  life.  Here 
was  a  worse  dilemma  than  the  first,  for  Fuller  declared  that  he  did 
not  want  to  marry  her.  They  all  parted.  Fuller,  almost  distracted, 
dismissed  his  school  at  W  esterly  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Wood- 
stock,  Connecticut.  Two  weeks  later  Sally’s  father  sent  a  messenger 
to  Woodstock  to  bring  Fuller  back.  He  came,  and  being  convin  ed 
by  Mr.  W  ells  that  Sallv’s,  and  the  whole  family’s  happiness  was  at 
stake,  he  consented  to  marry  her.  Beriah  Wells  was  informed  of  it 
and  invited  to  the  wedding.  He  came,  and  consented  to  be  the  best 
man  with  Lois,  the  next  younger  sister  of  Sally’s,  to  he  his  partner. 
That  evening  Sally  and  Linden  were  made  one.  A  few  mmths  Hter 
the  neighbors  were  called  to  the  same  place  to  attend  another  wedding. 
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that  of  Mr.  Beriah  Wells  to  Lois,  with  Mr.  Linden  Fuller  and  his 
charming  wife,  Sally,  as  groomsman  and  bridesmaid.  Somebody  was 
ugly  enough  to  report  afterwards  that  Beriah  Wells  said  that  he 
always  had  preferred  Lois  anyway. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  there  were  nine  girls  and 
seven  boys  in  this  family.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Wells  girls  were  very 
beautiful.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  name  in 
my  generation  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  assertion  to  be  true. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  made  by  at  least  two 
writers,  that  Linden  Fuller  above  mentioned,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Pawcatuck  Academy,  and  I  presume  thereby  our  esteemed  President, 
in  his  history  of  that  Academy,  names  him  as  one  of  its  teachers.  He 
could  not  have  l>een  teaching  in  that  building  because  he  was  married, 
as  above  related  in  1806,  and  went  back  to  Woodstock  to  live.  The 
Pawcatuck  Academy  was  not  built  until  1836  or  1837.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  Fuller  must  have  been  a  teacher  in  the  historic 
old  “Red  School  House." 

Again  I  wish  to  correct  the  statement  recently  made  that  Daniel 
Lewis,  who  lived  near  here,  on  the  very  spot  now  owned  bv  Prof. 
Albert  Crandall,  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton  in 
1704.  Some  of  the  Welles  lived,  died,  and  were  buried  at  Wellstown 
in  Hopkinton  previous  to  1700. 

The  old  Sabbatarian  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1680,  on  land 
given  by  Peter  Crandall,  who  lived  at  the  time  in  a  house  just  above 
the  old  Hopkinton  Bridge  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  between  the 
river  and  the  road,  very  likely  the  old  “Egypt  House"  and  the  old 
corner  Red  House  where  Daniel  Babcock  lived  and  di  d  antidated 
the  Lewis  house  and  settlement. 

At  the  East  of  Ashaway.  on  a  hill  two  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  on  what  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century  as  Diamond 
Hill,  stands  an  old  house  which  for  many  years  was  the  residence  of 
Dorcas  Wilber  and  Mary  Ann  Bentley.  That  is  they  were  the  owners 
and  residents  at  the  earliest  remembrance  of  anyone  living  now. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  favorite  spot  for 
the  young  people  to  visit  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  sometimes  in 
moonlight  evenings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Hill  takes  its  name 
because  of  the  peculiar  shaped  quartz  crystals  that  are  very  plentiful 
about  the  premises.  They  were  often  kept  as  a  souvenir.  Some  of 
the  stones  are  of  such  sha*  e  and  sharpness  that  thev  were  used  for 

-A.  «■ 

cutting  glass. 

It  has  been  verv  difficult  to  get  at  the  historv  of  this  house.  Some 
of  the  old  people  whom  I  have  consulted  regarding  it  say  that  it  was 
a  very  old  house  when  they  first  knew  it.  Our  Town  Records  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  it  previous  to  1851.  But.  from  a  letter  received 
from  Miss  Mary  F.  Foster,  of  this  city  on  May  3rd,  I  have  some¬ 
thing  very  reliable.  She  states  that  Dr.  Thomas  Wilbur  removed  from 
Little  Crompton  to  Diamond  Hill  at  some  time  between  1746  and 
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1750.  He  married,  first,  Edith  Woodman.  She  died  there.  He  mar¬ 
ried  second,  Mary  Hoxsie,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Mary  (Davis) 
Hoxsie  in  July,  1761.  In  that  house  most  of  his  children  were  lx)rn. 
The  youngest  son,  John  Wilbur,  the  famous  Quaker  preacher,  was 
burn  there  in  1774. 

I  well  remember  this  Mr.  John  Wilbur,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
a  land  surveyor.  Indeed,  in  my  early  life  his  name  was  a  household 
word.  During  the  Wilbur  and  Gurney  strife  he  remained  true  to  his 
great  leader  George  Fox,  and  loyal  to  his  own  Church  and  to  his 
State.  I  am  quite  sure  that  had  I  been  in  that  controversy  I  should 
have  been  a  Wilburite. 

Our  Town  Records  show  that  Dorcas  Wilbur  deeded  her  inter¬ 
est  in  the  farm  to  J.  N.  Kenyon,  March  25th,  1851.  Albert  Witter, 
Guardian  to  J.  X.  Kenyon,  deeded  it  to  J.  R.  Wells  in  February, 
1855. 

There  is  a  very  fine  spring  of  water  on  this  farm,  and  Mr.  Wells 
told  me  his  reason  for  buving  it  was  to  have  the  water  from  that 
spring  brought  to  Ashaway.  He  gave  up  the  plan,  however,  and  sold 
it  October  5,  1855,  to  Mr.  William  Johnson.  He  deeded  it  to  his  son, 
John  Johnson,  April  26th,  1879.  This  Mr.  Johnson  is  still  the  owner 
of  the  farm. 

There  have  been  many  buried  on  this  farm,  but  who  they  were 
must  forever  remain  a  mystery. 

The  headstone  on  one  grave  reads:  “In  memory  of  A - 

Collins  wife  of  Rowse  Collins,  died  April  11,  1811,  in  the  34th  year 
of  her  age.” 

Another  stone  is  inscribed:  “Gideon  Wilbur,  died  March  23rd, 
1802,  aged  49  years.” 

Another  is  to  Dorcas  Wilbur,  died  November  21,  1865,  aged  77 
years.  None  of  the  other  markers  can  be  deciphered. 

1  he  following  letter  came  into  my  possession  some  thirty  years 
ago  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  It  is  dated  “Charleston,  South 
t  arolina,  April  5th,  1804”  and  addressed  to  Henry  G.  Champlin  of 
Newport.  R.  I.  It  reads  as  follows: 


“Dear  Brother: — It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  vou.  Whatever  the  reason  is 
1  cannot  conjecture.  Perhaps  I  am  indebted  to  you  a  letter. 
1  imes  are  so  much  altered  with  me  that  I  cannot  attend  to  an¬ 
swering  long  letters  immediately  as  I  receive  it.  Business  is  dull 
here  at  present,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  general  complaint 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  disturbance  abroad  causes  all 
this  stagnitation  of  commerce.  If  Bonapart  should  attempt  to 
land  in  England  and  get  defeated.  Business,  it  is  expected  will 
take  a  change.  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  of  the  different 
occurances  for  the  winter  past  in  your  little  town.  I  am  informed 
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that  the  ship  Semmoramis  is  a  total  loss,  which  is  very  unpleasant 
to  all  parties  in  business.  1  am  and  the  little  boys  are  in  good 
health.  I  sincerely  wish  this  may  find  yourself  and  Nancy  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  same  Blessing.  J  wish  you  would  send  me  a  paper  by 
the  next  Vessel.  Is  Oliver  married.  I  have  nothing  further  in 
particular  to  acquaint  you  with. 

Farewell  dear  brother, 

Joseph  Champ1  in. 

P.  S.  It  is  my  particular  request  that  you  burn  or  destroy  all 
of  my  letters  immediately  after  reading  them.” 

and  again  he  adds. 


“Dear  Sir : — Destroy  this  letter  immediately  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige  your  friend.” 


Perhaps  it  is  not  hardly  fair  to  the  above  mentioned  Joseoh 
Champlin  to  read  this  letter  here  tonight,  hut  there  dees  not  seem  to 
be  anything  in  it  to  he  ashamed  of,  and  I  am  quite  stire  that  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  know  that  Jane  and  the  little  boys  were  well. 

The  following  communication  may  be  of  some  interest  as  it  was 
written  within  about  eight  weeks  of  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 


‘Surveyors  Office,  Port  of  Pawcatuck. 

To  William  Stillman,  Jr. 

Inspector  of  said  Port. 


Julv  IS.  1819. 


Sir: — You  are  hereby  requested  to  goe  on  board  of  every  vessel 
licensed  to  saile  between  the  different  districts  in  the  United 
States  that  shall  arrive  in  the  Port  aforesaid,  and  if  such  vessel 
shall  he  of  20  tons  or  upwards  and  without  a  license  from  the 
Custom  House  at  the  port  of  her  departure  then  you  are  to 
require  of  the  Master  of  said  vessel  a  manifest  by  him  subscribed 
of  the  lading  that  was  board  of  her  at  the  time  of  her  departure 

from  the  District  from  which  she  last  sail  'd” - Several  more 

details  are  given  with  orders - “and  it  demands  are  not  com- 

plied  with  to  detain  the  vessel  and  report  made  to  me. 

Sylvester  Gavitt, 

Survevor. 


Noth.  The  communication  above  required  to  he  made  40  me 
mav  he  made  to  lessie  Maxson.  Deputy  Surveyor. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Austin  of  this  village 
I  am  able  to  give  you  an  interesting  letter  of  an  unusual  character 

“Consulado  General 
de 

Espana  en  Londes 

20th  April,  1862. 

Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  inform  you  that  by 
virtue  of  a  Royal  order  hearing  date  the  5th  inst.,  honary  medals 
have  been  granted  you,  Sir,  as  Master  of  the  American  Barque 
Valentia,  as  also  to  Mr.  William  Davis,  Mate,  and  to  all  four 
seamen  under  your  order,  named,  Mathiew  Gavitt,  Horace  Bar¬ 
ber,  Samuel  Bliven  and  William  Austin  as  a  public  testimonial 
of  her  Catholic  Majesty’s  Royal  appreciation  of  the  important 
service  rendered  to  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  Brig  Nuevo  Seve 
Fin  in  the  month  of  December  last  when  this  vessel  was  on  the 
point  of  floundering.  I  beg  also  to  inform  you  that  the  said 
Honary  Medal  together  with  the  respective  diplomas  authorizing 
their  use  are  for  the  present  deposited  in  this  Consulate  General 
waiting  your  instruction  one  of  which  is  gold  is  mentioned  for 
yourself,  and  the  others  in  silver  for  the  above  mentioned  parties. 

I  remain.  Sir,  ye  obd’t  serv’t 

Jisan  Gavaren 

Her  Catholic  Majesty’s  Council  General.’' 

“To  Mr.  Charles  W.  Austin, 

Master  of  the  American  Barque.  Valentia. 

This  Medal  of  solid  gold,  is  1  6/8  inches  across  it  and 
weighs  2  ounces.  Avudopois  weight.  On  the  face  is  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  lettered  ‘Isabel  2nd,  Reina 
De  Las  Espanas.'  On  the  reverse  side  is  the  Spanish  Coat  of 
Arms.  Around  the  rim  on  the  edge  is  the  name  Charles  W. 
Austin.” 

To  make  it  interesting  for  our  members  who  are  politically  in¬ 
clined.  I  copy  the  following  from  one  of  the  well  known  business  men 
of  a  former  generation. 

“Westerly,  April  16th,  1826. 

Col.  William  Potter  or 
Gurden  Pendleton. 

Norwich  Falls,  Conn. 

Gentlemen :  We  shall  have  a  pretty  warm  town  meeting  by 
what  I  can  hear.  George  Cross  is  warming  up  I  understand.  Is 
beginning  to  make  his  braggs.  1  don’t  know  what  assignment  we 
will  make  yet  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  if  I  can  get  any  one 
that  will  raise  their  hand.  1  want  both  of  you  to  come  down  to 
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our  town  meeting-  on  the  19th  hist.  You  will  want  to  come  down 
about  that  time  to  see  your  friends.  \Ye  shall  want  all  our  friends 
out  to  help  us.  I  had  rather  pay  the  expense  of  a  horse  and 
wagon  than  you  should  fail  us. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

Isaac  Champlin.” 


I  think  Mr.  Champlin  must  have  been  running  for  office.  The 
records  show  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  that  year  and 
the  next. 


I  will  describe  one  more  old  house  and  an  event  connected  with 
it,  if  your  patience  is  not  already  exhausted. 


On  the  east  side  of  the  road  on  what  is  now  called  Broad  Street, 
in  Asha  way,  is  an  old  house  known  as  the  Maxson  House,  but  some¬ 
times  called  the  Greenman  House.  Its  history  dates  back  to  about 
1745,  and  was  built  by  Xathan  Maxson,  as  1  am  told  by  the  present 
family.  In  some  way,  either  by  marriage,  inheritance  or  purchase, 
the  Greenman  family  became  one-half  owners  of  the  place.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  Silas,  George,  C  larke  and  Thomas  Greenman  were 
born.  They  were  all  well  known  by  the  last,  and  many  of  the  present 
generation.  It  was  in  this  old  house  that  Mr.  William  Clarke  opened 
his  first  term  of  school  in  this.  Asha  way.  Village,  in  the  winter  of 
1856  or  1857,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils. 

Undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  school  was  the  inception  and 
building  of  the  Hopkinton  Academy,  which  was  completed  and  first 
opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1858.  When  the  citizens  of  Ashaway  and 
Potter  Hill  were  making  their  first  plans  concerning  it  the  question 
was  sprung,  “What  are  you  going  to  call  it?"  Some  said  Ashaway 
Academy  others  said.  Potter  Hill  School,  in  honor  of  the  Potter 
family.  Finally,  however,  it  was  decided  uj>on  calling  it  the  Hopkin¬ 
ton  Academy.  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Irish  objected,  saying,  that  he  thought  a 
compromise  shou’d  be  made  by  calling  it  the  “Pot-Ash  Institution." 


My  first  recollection  of  this  old  home  was.  when  I  was  six  or 
seven  years  old.  I  was  making  a  week’s  visit  at  an  Uncle’s  home  in 
the  Elder  Coon  Hon  e  a  few  rod>  nearer  the  road.  Neither  my  Uncle 
nor  Elder  Coon  had  children,  consequently  l  was  pretty  lonesome. 
My  Aunt  suggested  one  day  that  l  go  out  and  play  with  a  little  girl 
in  the  next  yard.  I  said  1  was  not  acquainted  with  her.  “Well,"  she 
said,  “I  will  go  and  introdu  e  you  to  her."  so  she  did  by  calling  her  up 
to  the  fence  and  saying.  “Katie,  this  is  Elisha,  can  he  come  over  and 
play  with  you?"  Katie  eyed  me  a  moment  or  two,  and  replied,  “W  hy, 
’er  I  guess  so  if  he  is  your  little  boy.”  Auntie  said  that  I  was  for  a 
while,  so  I  got  over  the  fence  and  from  that  time  until  1  went  home 
I  was  not  lonesome  any  more.  Some  years  afterwards  I  came  (or 
went)  to  Ashawav  to  live.  I  found  that  my  former  plavmate  had 
grown  to  beautiful  womanhood,  and  was  a  leader  in  social  circle  and 
Sabbath  School,  A  young  man  loan  (  ouneetjeut  soon  came  to  Potter 
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Hill  to  teach  the  rising  generation,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic 
and  Spelling,  et  cetera.  True  to  the  early  history  of  the  people  of 
that  State  he  coverted  Rhode  Island’s  fairest  and  best.  However,  he 
was  a  successful  teacher  and  proved  to  he  a  successful  lover,  forhecap- 
tured  the  voting  ladv  and  took  her  awav  with  him,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  young  Braves  of  the  Xeshaunganset  and  Ashaway  tribes.  The 
old  adage  is,  “That  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war.”  It  is  also  just  as  true  a 
saying,  “That  all  is  well  that  ends  well.”  It  proved  so  in  this  case  for 
the  descendants  of  this  couple  are  among  those  that  are  respected 
and  honored  by  both  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors  in  this  episode  is  now  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Westerlv  Historical  Society. 


One  of  the  descendants  is  also  well  known  in  Rhode  Island  and 
adjoining  states,  for  his  success  in  causing  the  “Sun”  to  shine  six  days 
in  the  week,  “Utterly”  regardless  of  what  the  weather  bureau  may 
predict. 
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Days  anil  mmillrrtuma  of  Nurtlj  S’toningtmt 


By  Cyrus  Henry  Brown 

My  earliest  recollection  begins  April  1,  1833,  this  being  the  day 
my  father  took  up  farm  work  on  the  Rouse  Babcock  farm  two  miles 
west  of  Hopkinton  City.  This  Rouse  Babcock  was  the  second  by 
that  name.  He  was  born  in  Westerly  in  1773,  son  of  Rouse  and 
Ruth  (Maxson)  Babcock. 

The  lease  of  this  farm  was  for  three  years  and  written  beauti¬ 
fully  by  his  son,  Rouse  Babcock  (young  Rouse  he  was  called)  with 
a  quill  pen.  This  lease  is  printed  in  full  in  Brown  Genealogy,  Vol.  2, 
pp.  232  and  233. 

It  was  a  produce  rent.  Three  items  of  the  lease  were:  1500 
pounds  of  pork,  4500  pounds  of  cheese,  8  barrels  of  cider,  and  all  to 
be  delivered  in  Westerly  or  not  further  than  Stonington  Port.  The 
rent  in  a  lump  sum  per  year  amounted  to  $515.00. 

The  great  value  of  farm  land  at  that  time  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
the  rents  then  paid  were  enormous.  The  land  in  North  Stonington 
in  the  early  part  of  1800  was  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  When 
North  Stonington  was  set  off  from  Stonington  in  1807,  it  had  2700 
inhabitants,  while  in  1910  less  than  1000.  The  young  people  in  1790 
and  for  the  next  fifty  years  began  emigrating  to  York  State,  which 
was  called  Out  West. 

Elder  Simeon  Brown,  Tr.,  went  horseback  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1790  and  bought  land  in  the  township  of  Brookfield.  He  then  went 
to  the  land,  made  a  clearing,  and  built  a  log  house.  He  came  back  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  and  in  the  spring  following  took  his  family  and 
his  belongings  in  an  ox  cart  and  went  to  this  new  western  home  where 
bis  children,  grandchildren  and  greatgrandchildren  spread  out,  and 
the  Browns  are  numerous  there  at  the  present  time.  Elder  Brown  s 
oldest  married  daughter  went  to  Brookfield  about  six  years  later  in 
company  with  twelve  families  from  North  Stonington.  all  these  fam¬ 
ilies  going  in  ox  carts.  As  the  news  came  back  to  their  friends  of 
the  wonderful  country  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  catching  the  in¬ 
spiration,  especially  the  newly  married  neople  ventured  to  Madison 
and  Chenango  Counties  in  New  York  State.  All  newcomers  were 
accorded  a  warm  hospitality  and  met  with  open  arms  and  given  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  You  say,  what  has  this  to  do  with  North 
Stonington?  I  will  remind  you  that  my  theme  is  “Days  and  Recol- 
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lections/’  I  heard  the  constant  talk  of  the  people  who  had  gone  west, 
and  of  that  wonderful  country  and  its  productiveness.  Later  on  the 
more  venturesome  heard  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  the  song  was 
ringing  among  the  young  people : 

Away  to  Wisconsin  a  journey  to  go, 

And  double  your  fortune  as  other  folks  do. 

Refrain  from  older  people: 

Oh,  stay  on  your  farm  and  suffer  no  loss. 

The  stone  that  keeps  rolling  will  gather  no  moss. 

Farm  lands  sold  for  great  prices,  but  only  rarely  was  a  farm 
for  sale  and  it  would  bring  three  times  as  much  as  any  farm  did  in 
1900,  with  quick  sales  for  cash. 

Farm  Produce 

The  farm  products  were  much  the  same  on  all  the  farms.  Nearly 
all  farms  made  butter  and  cheese  in  quantity,  according  to  the  number 
of  cows  the  farm  would  keep.  No  butter  or  cheese  was  made  after 
November  until  March  and  then  only  a  little  butter  until  near  May. 

In  April  the  farm  work  began  in  earnest  and  it  was  toil  early 
and  late.  On  the  housewife  the  heavy  burden  seemed  to  fall,  and  her 
work  was  never  done.  On  her  the  burden  of  making  the  butter  and 
cheese  fell  heavily,  beside  a  large  family  to  cook  for  and  other  house¬ 
hold  duties  to  perform.  The  winter  was  quiet,  the  man  or  men  had 
only  to  care  for  the  stock  and  get  ready  the  year’s  supply  of  firewood. 
When  evening  came  the  women  would  gather  around  the  large  open 
fire,  making  a  perfect  semi-circle,  and  one  of  the  number  would  be 
back  of  them  with  the  spinning  wheel  to  piece  out  the  day  with  three 
hours  more  work  while  those  in  the  circle  would  be  knitting  stock¬ 
ings  or  mittens  for  the  numerous  household.  They  spun  and  made 
their  own  cloth  for  the  household  for  everyday  wear. 

Other  products  of  the  farm  were  largely  hogs,  the  staple  meat  of 
the  family.  There  was  not  a  me^it  market  in  Westerly  and  probably 
none  at  Stonington  Point.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  thought  of, 
neither  was  there  any  use  for  a  market.  Did  any  of  you  ever  see 
carried  into  your  homes  a  quintal  of  salt  codfish?  Poultry  was 
raised  in  large  quantities,  especially  turkeys.  la&ery  farmhouse  would 
have  its  quota,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  turkeys  every  year.  The  price 
at  wholesale  was  from  seven  to  nine  cents  a  pound  in  1830  to  ’39, 
from  ten  to  twelve  in  1840.  Cider  was  made  in  large  quantities. 
Every  farm  had  its  orchard,  more  especially  for  cider. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  the  only  real  holiday  of  the  year  when  there 
was  a  homecoming,  when  the  older  members  that  had  married  came 
with  great  joy  to  the  parental  hearthstone.  Grandmother  roasted  the 
turkey  suspended  before  a  blazing  hot  fire,  turning  it  round  and 
round  and  basting  it.  the  young  eyes  watching  every  movement.  No 
children  ever  waite  1  tor  the  second  table,  for  mother  made  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  for  every  child,  and  the  baby  was  not  without  his  turkey 
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hone.  There  were  no  cook  stoves  in  the  early  thirties,  but  the  brick 
oven  which  was  brought  into  use  once  a  week  was  found  in  every  old 
farmhouse. 

Supply  of  Boston 

I  must  not  in  this  paper  omit  to  say  that  Westerly  and  the  towns 
adjacent  supplied  all  or  nearly  all  the  turkeys  for  Boston  from  1830 
to  1  SoO.  \\  hen  I  say  Boston,  it  includes  all  towns  adjacent  to  that 
city.  I  believe  that  North  Stonington  raised  more  turkeys  than  West¬ 
erly  and  far  more  than  Stonington ;  yet  all  were  considered  as  Rhode 
Island  turkeys  and  are  still  so-called.  The  Crandall  brothers,  in 
the  Sixth  District,  in  one  year  raised  over  five  hundred.  I  remem¬ 
ber  purchasing  a  dozen  turkeys  from  York  State  in  about  1870,  the 
first  foreign  birds  so  far  from  the  Rhode  Island  base  of  supply.  But 
they  were  inferior  birds  and  no  two  were  alike.  Geese  were  plentiful 
at  four  cents  a  pound.  The  chicken  supply  came  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  adjacent  towns  to  Boston.  A \nv  the  Boston  supply  of  tur¬ 
keys  comes  largely  from  the  western  states  with  large  quantities  from 
Kentucky.  Westerly  and  North  Stonington  do  not  raise  enough 
turkeys  for  home  consumption. 

Every  farmer  kept  as  many  hogs  as  he  could  feed.  Nothing  was 
ever  bought  to  feed  them  on.  In  value  the  hog  product  was  as  large 
as  the  poultry.  Potatoes  were  produced  in  large  quantities.  They 
were  sold  and  shipped  from  Stonington  Point  for  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  Some  oats  were  sold,  but  no  other  grains  .  The  stereo¬ 
type  price  for  corn  was  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  it  was  sold  only 
among  farmers  for  ponecake  meal,  if  his  neighbor  came  short  of 
corn.  Before  1843  my  father  came  from  Westerly  and  said  he  had 
brought  from  a  vessel  in  Bungtown  ten  bushels  of  corn  for  $5.00. 
This  was  a  wonderful  surprise. 

I  pass  now  from  farms  and  farm  work,  which  was  the  principal 
business,  to  speak  of  churches. 

I  must  speak  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  of  Stonington, 
better  known  as  the  Rd*ad  Church.  The  town  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  to  the  Bay  (Massachusetts) ,  to  procure  a  minister.  They 
invited  Mr.  James  Noyes  of  Newbury  to  become  their  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing  minister.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  came  to  Stonington  in 
June,  1664,  and  commenced  hisj^ihors  in  July  following.  He  preached 
as  a  licentiate  until  1674,  when  he  was  ordained  on  the  tenth  day  of 
September,  1674,  and  continued  his  labors  with  this  church  until  his 
death,  December  30,  1719. 

Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  England,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  1634  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass. 

One  of  the  branch  of  the  churches  mother  church  was  located  in 
North  Stonington,  known  as  the  second  Church  in  Stonington.  1  hey 
called  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  the  second  pastor  of  the  church.  His  pred- 
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ecessor  had  scarcely  1>egun  his  labors  before  he  was  called  to  his 
reward.  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  the  second  pastor,  was  born  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1706.  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  76,  beloved  and  honored  among  the  people  of 
his  life-long  and  only  pastoral  charge.  The  commemorative  discourse 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hubbell,  Sunday,  August  16,  1863, 
pastor  of  the  church,  on  the  life  and  patriotic  services  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Fish. 

When  the  infirmities  of  age  were  beginning  to  be  felt  by  Mr. 
Fish,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  opened  upon  this  country.  Then 
his  patriotism  became  a  living  fire.  FI  is  private  and  public  influence 
was  given  to  it. 

In  the  Plain  Cemetery  northwest  of  the  village,  was  erected  a 
monument  of  beautiful  white  granite  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  about  twelve 
feet  high.  Inscription:  In  memory  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  born  at 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  1705,  who  died  May  26,  1781,  aged  76.  For  fifty 
years  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Stonington.  Graduate  at  Har¬ 
vard  College,  1728.  A  Patriot  and  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  The  next 
panel  is  devoted  to  his  wife. 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  William  Pabodie,  of  Duxbury,  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  Alden,  of  the  Mayflower,  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fish, 
died  at  Fairfield,  Oct.  27,  1783.  The  other  two  panels  of  the  shaft 
are  devoted  to  the  memory  of  their  two  daughters,  Mary,  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Noyes,  175S,  and  Rebecca,  second  daughter,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Douglas. 

In  this  large  cemetery  are  many  others  interred,  of  distinction, 
worthy  of  note,  but  I  will  mention  only  John  Swan  and  his  courageous 
wife,  who  came  to  North  Stonington  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
settled  on  what  was  afterwards  called  Swantown  Hill,  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  town. 


Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town  for  nearly  seventy  years  and  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Indians.  At  this  period  we 
can  have  but  a  faint  conceptual  of  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  immense  and  mostly  unexplored  forest,  thus  did  John 
Swan  and  his  heroic  wife  begin  their  home  in  Haverhill. 


Two  Indians  attacked  their  house.  Mrs.  Swan  saw  them  ap¬ 
proaching  and  they  determined,  if  po.^ble,  to  save  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  from  the  ruthless  savages.  They  imme¬ 
diately  placed  themselves  against  the  door.  Mr.  Swan  almost  despaired 
of  saving  himself  and  family  and  said  to  his  wife  it  would  be  better 
to  let  them  come  in.  But  his  wife  had  no  such  intentions.  The  Indians 
had  now  succeeded  in  partly  ojxming  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in.  Mrs.  Swan  seized  her  spit  (a  ]>ointed  iron  three 
feet  long  for  cooking  meat  before  a  fire)  and  thrust  it  through  the 
body  of  the  foremost  Indian.  Who  but  a  woman  would  ever  think 
of  spitting  an  Indian?  Thus,  by  her  heroic  courage,  the  family  was 
saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 
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John  Swan  and  family  removed  to  Stonington  in  the  year  1707, 
and  settled,  as  before  stated,  on  Swantown  Hill.  The  inscriptions  on 
their  tombstones,  difficult  to  decipher,  reads: 

“In  memory  of  C'apt.  John  Swan,  died  May  ye  15th,  1743,  in  ye 
75th  >  ear  of  his  age. 

“In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Susannah,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Swan.  She 
died  March  ye  2*0th  A.  D.  1772,  in  the  100th  year  of  her  age.” 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  in  the  Plain  Cemetery. 

The  Three  Baptist  Churches  of  North  Stonington 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1743.  Elder  Wait 
Palmer  was  chosen  its  pastor  and  ordained  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  this  church  was  organized  there  was  but  one  other 
Baptist  Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Groton  was  organized  by  Rev.  Valentine  Wightman  as  pastor  in 
1705.  This  church  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  the  father, 
Valentine  Wightman,  his  son  Timothy,  and  his  grandson,  John  Gano 
Wightman,  successively  pastors  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  Your  essayist  was  present  at  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  com¬ 
memorative  to  the  memory  of  these  three  worthy  pastors  of  this  old 
church  at  its  2C0th  anniversary  in  1905.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  founding  of  this  church  carries  us  far  back  into  the  early  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  seventy  years  before  the  American  Revolution. 
Probably  the  oldest  Baptist  parsonage  in  the  country  is  the  one  built 
by  Valentine  Wightman,  211  years  ago,  still  standing  three  miles 
west  of  Old. Mystic,  near  the  Turnpike,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.  This  church  was  located  three  miles  west  of  Old  Mystic,  where, 
afterwards  the  society  built  their  new  and  commodious  meeting 
house.  With  this  church  Stonington  Union  Association  met  in  1845, 
the  first  association  1  attended.  The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Weaver  of 
Voluntown  preached  the  sermon  and  William  C.  Walker  was  or¬ 
dained.  Many  of  the  North  Stonington  people  before  1743,  attended 
this  church,  who  had  a  leaning  toward  the  Baptist  faith,  although 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  distance  travelled  in 
those  days  was  not  a  potent  factor.  Elder  W  ait  Palmer  was  baptized 
May  27,  1711,  and  Mary  Brown,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Eleazer 
Brown  and  Ann  Pendleton,  was  baptized  June  :2.  1704.  at  the  Road 
Church. 

First  Baptist  Church  in  North  Stonington  was  organized  in  1743 
and  Elder  Wait  Palmer  was  chosen  its  pastor  and  ordained  the  same 
year.  Its  house  of  worship  was  located  eight  miles  from  Pawcatuck 
Bridge  and  two  miles  south  of  Pendleton  Hill.  Ten  years  after  it  was 
built  a  road  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  from  Pawcatuck  Bridge  to 
Voluntown  line,  which  passed  this  church.  My  great  great  grand¬ 
father,  Daniel  Brown,  with  Thomas  Holmes  gave  the  land  for  the 
meeting  house,  and  it  was  without  paint  inside  or  outside.  Elder 
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Palmer  received  no  support  from  the  church.  He  owned  a  farm  of 
ninety  acres.  He  was  a  plain  man,  common  education,  yet  of  strong, 
vigorous  intellect,  of  sound  practical  sense.  Elder  Palmer  was  an 
active  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  soon  after  which  he  died  in  1790, 
nearly  ninety  years  old.  Interment  was  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Pendleton  Hill  meeting  house  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

The  second  pastor  of  this  church  was  Eleazer  Brown,  who  came 
from  the  Second  Baptist  Church  as  a  licentiate  and  served  four  years. 
He  was  ordained  as  pastor  June  24,  1770.  The  church  now  num¬ 
bered  ninety-seven.  A  great  awakening  came  in  1791,  and  the  church 
received  an  accession  of  fifty-two.  Elder  Brown  was  a  man  of  strong 
native  powers,  of  vivid  thought  and  conception  and  of  a  flowing, 
rapid  delivery.  He  was  rightly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  his  day.  This  was  his  only  pastorate  and  the  longest  of 
this  church. 

The  third  pastor  of  this  chuich  was  Peleg  Randall  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Elder  Brown,  and  his  pastorate  was  by  no  means  unfruitful  in 
the  conversion  of  souls.  He  closed  his  labors  with  this  church  October 
8,  1813. 

The  fourth  pastor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Miner,  ordained  at  the 
First  Church  of  Groton,  February  14,  1814.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  his  ministry  fifty-six  members  were  added  to  the  church 
by  baptism.  The  work  of  grace  continued  from  year  to  year,  as  revival 
followed  revival  up  to  the  close  of  his  ministry.  The  next  great 
awakening  came  in  the  autumn  of  1822  and  extended  till  April,  1823. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Palmer  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  church:  “These  were  days  of  childhood  to  many  of 
us ;  but  they  left  an  impression  upon  our  hearts  which  neither  time  nor 
eternity  will  ever  efface.”  The  membership  now  is  231.  All  these 
years  "of  the  existence  of  this  pioneer  church,  till  1830,  they  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  old  meeting  house  and  here  had  been  gathered  a  large 
and  flourishing  body  of  spiritual  Ixdievers.  But  the  time  had  come 
for  the  church  to  enlarge  its  house  of  worship.  Accordingly,  in  1830. 
they  rebuilt  on  that  beautiful  plateau,  Pendleton  Hill,  commanding  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the  ocean, 
fifteen  miles  away. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Miner  said  to  his  people,  “You  have  increased  in 
numerical  strength  and  built  a  new  meeting  house  and  you  ought 
now  to  give  your  pastor  a  little  s^ary.”  Up  to  this  time  the  church 
had  paid  their  minister  no  salary.  But  they  did  not  comply  with  his 
request,  and  he  soon  resigned,  and  removed  to  Xew  York  in  1834. 

Second  Baptist  Church 

This  church  was  organized  in  March.  1765.  with  Elder  Simeon 
Brown  pastor.  He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  White  Field 
in  1745.  He  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Wait  Palmer  in  1764,  being 
ordained  the  same  year.  With  the  assistance  of  his  brethren  he  built 
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the  meeting  house  where  he  preached  for  fifty  years  and  eight  months 
without  salary.  He  is  buried  in  Brown  Cemetery,  north  of  the  Miner 
meeting  house,  so-called,  with  his  ancestors,  children,  grandchildren 
and  relatives.  A  towering  monument  marks  his  resting  place.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Asher  Miner,  who  had  been  for  ten  years 
associate  pastor  with  Elder  Brown,  and  at  his  death  he  became 
{>astor  and  served  until  his  death.  September,  1836.  The  day  of 
his  funeral  I  well  remember.  During  Elder  Miner’s  pastorate  the 
church  membership  was  480. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  without  paint  outside  or  in.  It  had 
three  galleries  with  square  family  boxed  pews,  unlike  any  other  church 
1  ever  saw,  except  the  church  at  Nooseneck  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  which 
was  burnt  about  1860.  The  old  meeting  house  was  taken  down  in 
1845,  and  the  present  structure  as  it  now  stands  was  erected.  I  have 
seen  forty  or  more  horses  tied  around  the  old  church,  the  most  of  the 
people  coming  on  horseback,  a  man  with  his  wife  on  a  pilion  and 
oftentimes  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  They  came  from  Old  Mystic, 
Stonington  and  Westerly  in  ye  olden  times  and  as  late  as  1845  in 
large  numbers. 

Third  Baptist  Church 

This  church  was  organized  in  1828,  and  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  church  the  present  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1833.  The  first 
acting  pastor  of  this  new  church  was  Rev.  Levi  Walker,  M.D.  He 
had  three  sons  that  were  Baptist  ministers:  Rev.  Levi,  Jr.,  William 
C.,  and  Orrin  T.  Walker.  This  church  had  the  reputation  of  having 
a  number  of  most  excellent  preachers,  who  had  short  terms  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Very  large  congregations  gathered  in  this  church  from  1845  to 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  writer  to  Boston  in  1856.  (Verbally 
mention  records.) 

Schools  and  School  Teachers 

North  Stonington  had  sixteen  school  districts.  In  those  school 
houses  or  “education  boxes,”  as  one  called  them,  were  gathered  a 
large  number  of  scholars,  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  house,  in  the  early 
forties. 

Select  schools  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  for  advanced  scholars 
were  taught  for  sevtral  years  by  Francis  Starr  Peabody.  Many  of 
these  students  afterward  became  teachers  in  their  native  town  and 
nearby  towns  in  Rhode  Island.  Of  special  note  was  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  that  were  sent  out  from  North  Stonington.  Here  are 
the  names  of  a  few  that  are  remembered :  William  H.  Hillard,  Albert 
W.  Hillard,  Asher  Coats.^ohn  Coats,  Jonathan  Allan,  Ralph  Coats. 
Dr.  Lot  Kinney,  Adaniran  Walker,  Samuel  Avery  Babcock,  William 
H.  Maine,  Edwin  C.  Maine,  John  HamiUon  Partelo,  Van  R.  Gray, 
Jira  I.  Gray,  William  H.  Randall  of  the  old  school  and  many  others. 

Railroads 

The  year  l  came  on  the  stage  of  action,  in  1829,  there  were  six- 
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teen  miles  of  railroads  from  a  coal  mine  to  tide  water,  in  1830,  twenty- 
three  miles,  in  1831,  ninety-five  miles,  in  1832,  239  miles,  in  1833,  but 
in  1902  195,886,  now  200'000. 

Prof,  Morse  invented  the  first  practical  telegraph  in  1844.  With 
the  aid  of  Congress  a  line  was  installed  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  The  first  message;  “What  hath  God  wrought?"  was  sent 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Room  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  May  24,  1844.  Prof.  Morse  likewise  set 
up  the  first  daguerrotype  apparatus  in  1843. 

The  first  express  company  was  Hamden’s  Express,  established 
between  Boston  and  New  York  in  1839.  He  is  buried  in  Mount 
Auborn.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  “The  King’s  Business 
Demands  Haste."  I  find  I  must  close  this  paper,  but  not  without 
mentioning  a  few  things  that  impressed  me  in  my  early  days.  I  will 
return  to  the  village  of  Milltown,  as  it  was  called,  until  the  electrics 
passed  through  the  town  when,  and  thereafter,  it  was  called  North 
Stonington. 

When  I  first  remember  the  village,  it  had  six  flourishing  stores, 
and  people  came  there  to  do  their  trading  from  Old  Mystic,  Stoning¬ 
ton,  Westerly,  Potter  Hill  and  Ashaway.  Major  Doudly  R.  Wheeler 
was  the  leading  merchant  of  the  village,  and  in  his  store  I  bought 
my  wedding  outfit,  and  it  was  made  by  an  up-to-date  tailor  in  the 
village,  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  but  we  do  not  think  of  going  there  now 
for  the  most  stylish  wedding  outfit. 

David  Holmes  had  a  small  carpenter  shop,  and  he  made  coffins 
for  the  people  of  the  town  as  they  required. 


Preside  n  ti  a  l  Ca  m  pa  ig xs 

The  most  remarkable  presidential  campaign  that  I  have  ever 
passed  through  was  in  1840.  although  there  were  many  stirring  times 
that  1  witnessed  in  Boston.  The  campaign  when  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  the  longest  drawn 
out  and  the  most  exciting  time  the  country  ever  witnessed.  It  began  in 
March  and  continued  until  election.  New  London  County  offered  a 
$500  silk  banner  to  the  town  that  made  the  largest  Whig  gain.  North 
Stonington  won  the  banner,  and  the  greatest  exciting  dav  the  town 
ever  saw  was  when  the  City  of  Norwich  came  with  a  band  of  music  to 
present  the  banner.  Delegations  came  from  New  London,  Mystic  and 
Stonington.  Visitors  came  from  Stonington  in  a  large  whale  l>oat 
drawn  bv  four  horses  with  flag  waving  from  the  stern  of  the  boat; 
also  from  \\  esterlv.  Potter  llwi.  last  but  not  least,  Voluntown,  a 
delegation  drawn  bv  eight  yoke  ot  oxen  with  a  pole  erected  and  on 
the  top  of  the  pole  a  fleece  of  wool  with  the  motto,  “You  can’t  pull 
the  wool  over  our  eyes." 

There  were  main*  Icadi'vu  families  in  North  Stonington  worthy 
of  mention  in  niv  earlv  days,  viz. ;  Dudley  1\.  Wheeler,  Maj.  Russell 
Wheeler,  William  R.  Wheeler,  Latham  Hull,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Wattles, 
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Dca.  Allen  \\  heeler,  Jabish  Maine  family,  Aaron  Thompson  family, 
Luther  Palmer  family,  Andrew  Chapman  family,  Nathan  Pendleton 
family,  Russell  Bentley,  Daniel  Bentley,  Ansel  Coats  family.  Rev. 
Levi  Walker’s  family,  Dea.  Josiah  Brown,  Dea.  Cyrus  W.  Brown, 
Dea.  Ezra  Miner.  Stephen  Main’s  family,  Benjamin  Peabody’s  fam¬ 
ily,  Ephraim  Maine’s  family. 

I  speak  especially  of  these  that  I  knew  as  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town. 


•  .  .  •  • 
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(Utr  flautratuck  IKtitrr 

By  Albert  P.  Pendleton 


The  Pawtucket  River,  which  took  its  name  from  the  old  Indian 
trail  or  ford  just  below  the  Broad  Street  dam,  although  of  no  great 
magnitude  has  been  quite  a  factor  in  developing  the  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  industries  of  southern  Rhode  Island  and  eastern 
Connecticut.  Its  source  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Washington 
county.  Fed  by  numerous  ponds,  brooks  and  small  streams  it  winds 
its  way  by  the  villages  of  Burdickville,  Woodville,  Bradford,  Potter 
Hill,  White  Rock  and  Stillmanville,  by  Westerly  and  Pawcatuck, 
and  passing  Avondale  it  turns  at  Osbrook  Point  and  flowing  through 
Little  Narragansett  Bay  finds  its  outlet  into  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Stonington  Point.  Among  the  small  streams  or  rivers  which  adds  to 
its  flow  are  Asha  way,  Beaver,  Queen  and  Wood  River.  Meadow 
Brook  also  adds  its  flow  to  the  current.  As  it  finds  its  way  by  the 
above  mentioned  places  it  supplies  water  power  to  many  mills  and 
manufacturing  plants  thereby  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
people. 

One  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants  on  this  stream  is  at 
White  Rock,  formerly  known  as  Crumb’s  Keck.  This  village  and 
mill  was  built  in  1849  by  Babcock  and  Moss  who  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  the  mill  for  twenty-five  years.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Babcock, 
1873,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  who  doubled  the 
size  of  the  mill.  This  mill  produces  the  popular  cotton  sheeting 
called  Fruit  of  the  Loom.  This  village  took  its  name  from  a  large 
white  rock  near  the  river.  Mr.  Denison  says  in  his  book  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  dam  across  the  river  was  built  about  1700  by  a  Mr. 
Jefford  (for  giving  f>ower  to  grind  grains)  who  afterwards  was 
drowned  in  opening  the  fish  gap  in  the  dam. 


At  Bradford  where  the  Bradford  Dyeing  Company  has  their 
plant,  there  was  a  small,  old  wooden  mill  conducted  by  Col.  Joseph 
Knowles  who  sold  it  to  Wm.  P.  Arnold.  Idle  mill  was  burned  and  he 
rebuilt,  and  in  1851  sold  to  Dr.  John  E.  Weeden.  After  a  few  years 
the  doctor  sold  to  Wager  Weeden  who  built  a  granite  mill  and  leased 
it  to  T.  R.  Hyde.  Again  the  doctor  ran  it  for  a  while  and  then  tor 
many  years  it  stood  idle  until  James  Pike  bought  it  and  turned  it 
into  a  dyeing  plant.  As  he  was  an  expert  at  that  trade,  having  a  sceret 
process  of  his  own,  he  was  very  successful.  At  his  death  it  was  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Bradford  Dyeing  Company  of  Bradford,  England.  This 
company  erected  a  large  brick  mill  and  many  tenement  houses  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Westerly.  Originally 
this  section  was  known  as  Shattuck’s  Weir  and  later  was  nicknamed 
Hooppole  Town  on  account  of  the  many  hooppoles  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  there.  Afterwards  it  took  the  name  of  Dorrville  from  Gov. 
Tom  Dorr.  As  that  name  did  not  fit  very  well  it  was  changed  to 
Niantic.  As  there  was  another  place  on  the  New  Haven  road  with  the 
same  name  there  was  much  confusion  and  mix-up  so  finally  the  name 
was  changed  to  Bradford  in  honor  of  the  aforesaid  corporation. 

The  name  first  applied  to  this  place  took  its  name  from  an 
Indian  named  Shattuck  who  put  a  weir  in  the  river  at  this  place.  A 
weir  is  a  row  of  piles  driven  diagonally  part  way  across  the  river  and 
interwoven  with  brush  or  reeds,  and  with  a  net  stretched  from  the 
end  of  it  to  the  shore  one  was  quite  certain  to  catch  more  or  less  fish. 
At  that  time  the  law  compelled  the  dam  owners  to  open  a  gap  in  their 
dams  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  so  that  fish  could  go  up  into 
fresh  water  to  spawn.  For  many  miles  above  tide  water  the  Indians 
and  early  settlers  liberally  supplied  their  table  with  abundant  catches 
of  buckies,  ale-wives,  shad  and  river  salmon. 

From  tide  water  at  the  Broad  Street  dam  to  its  fountain-head 
the  river  is  shallow,  narrow  and  crooked  and  is  crossed  by  many 
dams  and  bridges  so  that  it  is  navigable  only  by  small  boats.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  winter,  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  ice 
and  snow  caused  freshets,  which  overflow  the  river  banks  thereby 
causing  much  damage  and  discomfort.  This  was  particularly  notice¬ 
able  at  and  about  Stillmanville  where  the  low  flat  offered  very  little 
resistance  to  freshets,  and  as  a  result  many  cellars  were  flooded,  and 
yards  and  streets  were  overflowed.  In  later  years  the  town  built 
dykes  at  the  river  banks,  raised  the  streets  and  enlarged  the  culverts 
very  much,  so  that  in  an  ordinary  freshet  things  were  quite  normal. 
Even  these  were  of  no  avail  in  the  big  flood  of  1886,  which  was  the 
most  severe  and  destructive  one  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  The 
forepart  of  February  had  been  very  cold  with  much  snow  falling.  On 
the  eleventh  of  the  month  a  warm  rain  set  in  and  continued  steadily 
for  three  days  and  at  time*  quite  severe.  The  ground  being  frozen 
the  rain  and  melting  snows  went  to  the  river  or  stayed  above  ground. 
As  a  result.  Stillmanville  and  adjacent  low  lands  was  practically 
from  two  to  six  feet  under  water.  Boats  were  used  to  take  the 
families  from  their  immediate  homes  to  dry  land.  One  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  Hannev  and  wife,  an  old  worthy  couple,  were  at  first 
unable  to  he  moved  but  afterwards  were  taken  from  the  attic  window 
and  cared  for  at  the  ho^*  of  our  lamented  late  president,  Ethan  P. 
W  ilcox. 


At  the  gas  house  the  fires  were  extinguished,  and  the 
trom  its  fountain-head  all  the  way  down  to  West 
-dechanic  streets  it  was  a  vast  lake  of  rushing  water 
mum  thousand  acres  of  land,  resulting  in  much  damage. 


gas  cut  off. 
Broad  and 
overflowing 
As  the  flow 
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crime  rushing  clown  in  its  mad  haste  to  the  sea,  and  came  to  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge  and  embankment,  its  flow  was  divided  with  one  part 
coming  through  Coggswell  Street  and  the  other  finding  its  way  to 
Liberty  Street  with  the  two  torrents  pouring  into  West  Broad  and 
extending  quite  a  distance  down  Mechanic  Street.  From  the  Broad 
Street  bridge  to  and  beyond  the  railroad  dry  bridge  West  Broad 
was  a  whirling  torrent  of  water  from  two  to  five  feet  deep.  It  was 
sevreal  days  before  the  flood  subsided  so  that  teams  could  pass  along. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  roads  and  property  while  gullies  and 
washouts  were  numerous.  At  the  junction  of  W  est  Broad  and  Lib¬ 
erty  Streets,  there  was  an  excavation  fifteen  feet  deep,  large  enough 
to  take  in  a  small  house.  For  two  days  mails  were  held  up  as  the 
railroad  for  a  mile  beyond  Burden’s  Pond  was  under  water  from 
two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  it  was  many  days  before  things  were  at  their 
normal  state.  At  the  bridge  near  the  first  Hopkinton  cemetery  the 
previous  high  water  mark  (cut  in  the  rock  at  the  river  side  in  1784) 
was  exceeded  by  more  than  a  foot,  which  goes  to  show  that  it  was 
quite  a  wet  time  in  the  old  town  at  the  great  freshet  of  1886. 


The  filling  in  of  the  old  canal  (which  formerly  took  one-third 
of  the  water  from  the  river  above  Stillmanville.  carried  it  around  and 
discharged  it  into  the  river  below  the  Broad  Street  dam)  added  much 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river  banks.  From  Potter  FI  ill  to  its  mouth  the 
Pawcatuck  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut  and  is  navigable  from  the  Broad  Street  dam  down  to  Loirr 
Island  Sound,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  it  was  formerly  much  wider  than 
at  present.  As  commerce  increased  more  room  was  needed  and  the 
abutting  owners  extended  their  wharfs  farther  out  into  the  stream 
so  that  it  has  reduced  the  width  nearly  if  not  quite  one  third.  Joshua 
1  hompson,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to  encroach  about  fifty  feet.  Gradu¬ 
ally  others  followed  his  example  and  now  there  is  an  unbroken  bulk¬ 
head  line  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  (with  the  exception  of  a  short  gap 
at  Vincent  Lane)  from  the  Stone  Mill  to  the  upper  end  of  Margin 
Street.  This  filling  in  is  more  pronounced  on  the  Rhode  Island  side 
than  on  the  opposite  shore  where  the  principal  filling  in  is  at  the 
Cottrell  and  Lorraine  properties. 


The  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  two  and  one-half 
feet,  but  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  tides  begin  to  spring 
or  increase.  Aftet  a  brief  period  they  begin  to  neap  or  diminish  and 
are  called  spring  and  neap  tides,  during  which  period  the  rise  and 
ball  is  more  pronounced.  Occasionally  with  a  heavy  easterly  blow 
the  water  is  driven  up  the  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overflow  most 
"i  the  wharfs  and  banks,  and  at  rare  intervals  flow  back  over  the 
Broad  Street  dan^ 

It  is  said  that  the  river  was  discovered  about  1614  by  Capt. 
Adrian  Block,  a  Dutch  navigator  and  exp’orer  who  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  Pawcatuck  Rock.  The  deepest  and  narrowest  navigable 
part  of  the  river  is  at  this  point  where  formerly  the  salt  and  fresh 
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water  met  and  the  passage  being  narrow  it  created  a  little  Hell  Gate, 
but  after  the  channel  was  deepened  the  water  was  brackish  much 
further  up  stream. 


In  the  early  days  there  was  a  fairly  good  depth  of  water  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Pawcatuck  Rock,  but  above  there  the  river 
was  narrow,  the  channel  shallow  and  crooked,  and  with  many  rocks 
arid  shoals,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  much  of  a  load  up  to  the 
head  of  navigation.  Kenyon’s  Bar  was  a  great  obstacle,  and  at  low 
tide  there  was  hardly  a  foot  of  water  on  it.  As  stream  dredges  were 
not  then  in  evidence  and  government  appropriations  an  unknown 
quantity  there  was  little  prospect  of  making  the  river  navigable  above 
Pawcatuck  Rock.  About  this  time  the  firm  of  Blodget,  Simmons  & 
Stafford  owned  the  water  privilege  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  at  White 
Rock,  Stillmanville.  and  the  Stone  Mill  property  on  Main  Street. 
Under  the  name' of  White  Rock  Company  they  contemplated  building 
an  extensive  manufacturing  plant  at  White  Rock.  There  was  then  no 
steam  railroad  at  all.  and  the  transportation  facilities  were  very  crude 
and  limited.  Perhaps  foreseeing  future  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  in  Westerly  this  firm  in  1827,  petitioned  the  general  assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  showing  that  the  Pawcatuck  River  was  navigable  for 
vessels  of  about  seventy-five  tons  as  far  as  Champlin’s  wharf,  and 
from  there  to  Boom  Bridge  it  was  obstructed  by  dams  and  sand  bars. 
As  the  petitioners  contemplated  utilizing  the  above  mentioned  water 
privileges  for  manufacturing  purjioses,  petitioned  for  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration  under  the  name  of  the  Pawcatuck  Navigation  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  canal  from  Boom 
Bridge  south  until  navigable  water  was  reached.  As  Mr.  Stafford 
died  soon  after,  the  project  did  not  materialize. 


In  later  years  the  Stonington  Railroad  was  opened  and  still  later 
the  deepening  of  the  river  channel  was  inaugurated,  which  furnished 
the  necessary  transportation  for  which  the  canal  would  have  been  used. 
It  was  about  this  time.  1827,  that  the  canal  was  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  Ray  B.  Burlingame  which  took  the  water  from 
above  Stillmanville  dam  and  brought  it  down  to  the  mill  property  on 
Main  Street. 


Until  about  1860.  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  bring  a  vessel  load 
of  freight  up  the  river  without  breaking  hulk.  Cargoes  of  coal  or 
lumber  were  brought  as  far  as  Pawcatuck  Rock  and  part  of  it  trans¬ 
ferred  onto  fiat  bottonVd  scows,  and  the  vessels  thus  lightened  were 
enabled  to  come  up  to  the  wharfs.  In  April.  1856,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  at  the  Union  Meeting  House  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  move  towards  declining  the  channel  of  the  river.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  (diaries  Maxson.  Orlando  Smith,  Silas  Green- 
man,  Harry  Sheffield  a*»l  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cost  of  digging  and  to  budd  a  dredge.  The  Pawcatuck  River 
Dredging  Company  was  form  'd  and  a  fund  of  $5,000  was  raised.  The 
dredge  was  built  by  Silas  (  ireenman  and  launched  the  following 
month.  The  machine  was  o]>erateri  with  four  horses  and  was  officered 
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hv  Spicer  Tefft  and  his  son  Avery.  It  deepened  the  water  along  the 
wharves  and  on  the  shoal  spots  in  the  channel.  As  there  were  no 
scows  to  take  away  the  mud  it  was  necessary  to  dump  it  back  into  the 
river  along  side  the  channel  thus  forming  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  a  good  deal  of  which  washed  back  again  into  the  channel. 
Since  then  at  various  times  our  Representative  in  Congress  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  get  various  appropriations  for  surveys  and  excavations  so 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fairly  good  channel  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  deep  at  high  tide. 

.  Along  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  our  merchants’  needs 
were  small  and  it  was  customary  for  them  to  make  an  occasional  trip 
on  the  vessels  which  freighted  between  Westerly  and  New  York.  As 
there  were  always  spare  berths  on  the  boats  they  could  eat  and.  sleep 
on  board,  and  after  purchasing  a  few  weeks’  supply  of  goods  return 
with  the  vessel.  Usually  the  round  trip  was  made  in  a  week  or  so. 

The  freightage  on  the  river  sixty  years  ago  was  quite  small  as 
there  was  not  much  coal  or  lumber  used,  but  as  the  demand  increased 
as  the  years  went  by,  it  grew  larger  and  at  the  present  time  the  yearly 
amount  of  brick,  lumber,  coal,  molding,  sand,  and  the  like,  can  be 
numbered  in  the  hundred  of  thousands  tons.  Formerly  all  freight 
was  brought  up  the  river  in  vessels  built,  owned  and  manned  by  West¬ 
erly  men  and  were  of  the  schooner  and  sloop  variety  and  ranged  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burden.  At  the  present  time  all  freight  is 
towed  up  the  river  in  barges  and  not  a  single  sail  vessel  remains  of 
W  esterly’s  former  navy.  •  • 

As  the  river  was  usually  closed  bv  ice  about  December  1st,  it  was 
customary  to  lay  up  the  vessels  about  Thanksgiving  until  March  1st 
when  the  river  would  be  clear  of  ice.  As  there  was  no  stream  tug- 
l>oat  at  that  time  to  break  up  the  ice,  skating  and  sleigh-riding  was  en¬ 
joyed  most  of  the  winter.  At  the  present  time  the  demands  of  com¬ 
merce  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  river  open  nearly  all 
winter.  The  first  regular  towing  was  done  with  the  steamer  Florence 
which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John  F.  Flail  and  did  good  service 
from  1866  to  1878,  also  at  intervals  carrying  passengers  to  W  atch 
Hill.  In  1878,  Westerly  No.  1  was  built  at  Mystic,  and  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Wm.  Greentnan  commenced  towing  in  the  spring  of 
1879.  After  serving  eighteen  years,  Capt.  Greenmail  retired  in  favor 
of  Capt.  Frank  Robinson,  who  was  as  good  a  boatman  as  ever  was 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Pawcatuck.  When  the  Westerly  No.  1  had 
passed  her  usefulness  she  was  replaced  by  the  present  Westerly  No.  2, 
which  under  the  same  commander -makes  a  very  powerful  boat,  and 
with  a  powerful  commander  manages  to  keep  navigation  possible  all 
winter. 

Nearly  all  the  hemlock  and  spruce  limber,  also  shingles  and  laths 
come  from  Nova  Scotia  and  are  unloaded  onto  scows  at  Stonington 
and  towed  to  W  esterly,  although  some  light-draft  schooners  un  come 
up  the  river  without  breaking  bulk.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  put 
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the  lumber  overboard  and  make  large  rafts.  With  a  fair  wind  and  tide 
and  the  aid  of  a  sail  they  managed  to  get  them  up  the  river  to  shoal 
water  where,  with  long  poles,  they  were  finally  floated  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  steamboats  W  esterly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  has  had  her  share.  The  first  boat  propelled  by  steam  was 
called  Novelty,  and  was  not  of  much  account  although  after  she  was 
lengthened  and  remodeled  and  renamed,  Martha  Jane,  she  did  some 
service  to  and  from  Watch  Hill.  Afterwards  Capt.  Nelson  Brown  ran 
a  boat  called  John  R.  Vinton.  In  the  early  fifties  H.  &  F.  Sheffield 
who  had  a  shipyard  at  the.  head  of  navigation,  built  two  steamboats. 
Water  and  Tiger  Lily,  which  for  several  years  formed  the  Lily  line 
between  Westerly,  Watch  Hill,  Stonington,  Mystic,  New  London  and 
Norwich,  also  stopping  at  points  on  the  Thames  River.  These  boats 
together  with  the  Liberty  operated  successfully  for  a  number  of  years 
until  the  connecting  railroad  between  Stonington  and  Groton  was 
built,  when  their  business  ceased.  At  low  stages  of  the  water  these 
boats  were  compelled  to  stop  at  Thompson’s  wharf  (below  the  ceme¬ 
tery),  from  whence  their  passengers  were  transported  to  Westerly  in 
Buddington’s  omnibus.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  tide  the  boats  would 
proceed  up  to  their  wharf  and  discharge  their  freight. 

Our  merchants  at  that  time  purchased  quite  extensively  in  Nor¬ 
wich  which  gave  quite  a  lot  of  freightage  to  the  boats.  At  that  time 
there  was  much  agitation  in  Westerly  on  the  prohibition  question  and 
the  Maine  liquor  law  (so  called).  Quite  a  little  of  the  freight  on  these 
Ixxits  at  this  time  consisted  of  jugs  and  demi-jolms  which  were  sent  to 
Norwich  (at  that  time  a  license  town)  to  be  filled.  These  were  sent 
by  heads  of  families  (including  some  prohibitionists)  and  it  was  a 
standing  joke  that  the  Norwich  molasses  was  much  sweeter  than  that 
in  Westerly,  and  you  can  draw  your  inferences. 

In  the  late  sixties,  after  the  Dixon  House  was  opened,  Babcock 
and  Moss  had  the  steamer  Belle  constructed,  which  operated  success¬ 
fully  to  and  from  \\  atch  1 1 ill  tor  a  number  of  years.  Afterwards  Or¬ 
lando  R.  Smith  and  George  S.  Greenmail  built  several  steamboats  and 
oj>erated  them  until  18*)6.  when  the  advent  of  the  trolley  put  them  out 
of  commission. 


\  ears  ago  the  sailboat  was  quite  a  factor  in  transporting  passen¬ 
gers  up  and  down  the  river,  and  for  fishing  and  sailing  parties.  Among 
the  lx>ats  that  1  remember  was  Washington.  Capt.  Ned  Clark;  North 
Star.  Capt.  A.  IV  Owen;  Frances  F.  Coon.  Capt.  Abe  Coon.  There 
was  a  class  of  open  Letts  of  quite  good  size  such  as  Wing  of  the 
Wind.  Capt.  Timothy  Gavitt ;  Mohegan,  Capt.  Geo.  Wilcox;  Mechan¬ 
ic.  Capt.  Hall;  and  Wild  Irishman.  Capt.  Pardon  Thompson..  These 
were  used  mostly  y»r  transporting  seaweed  from  Fisher’s  Island.  It 
was  a  long  and  laborious  job  to  get  a  cargo  of  weed.  Starting  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  they  would  go  over  to  the  Island,  anchor  off  in  deep 
water,  take  their  skiff,  row  ashore,  and  fill  their  skiff  with  weed  from 
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the  land  wash,  then  row  out  to  their  boat  and  pitch  it  aboard.  After 
three  or  four  trips  their  load  was  completed,  and  they  would  sail 
for  home,  making  the  round  trip  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  After 
being  landed  on  the  wharf  it  was  loaded  into  carts  and  carried  away 
to  enrich  the  land.  It  was  handled  over  four  or  five  times,  with  much 
backaching  work,  but  it  brought  good  money. 

In  the  matter  of  steam  yachts  Westerly  has  been  well  represented 
through  our  esteemed  citizen,  the  late  Stephen  Wilcox.  His  first 
boat  was  named  Delight,  and  was  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Capt.  John  Hoxie.  Although  not  very  large,  being  about  sixty  feet 
long,  it  was  quite  fast.  He  had  her  here  in  1877,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  enjoyed  trips  on  her.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Wilcox  had 
built  a  larger  and  more  elegant  yacht  called  Sophia.  After  two  sea¬ 
sons’  service,  during  which  time  his  friends  enjoyed  his  hospitality 
on  her  to  a  great  extent,  he  traded  her  with  hi.  C.  Osgood  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  for  a  small  boat  called  Arrow.  He  soon  had  constructed  for 
him  a  still  larger  and  faster  boat,  which  was  called  Reverie.  This, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  was  used  more  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends 
than  for  his  own  benefit,  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
enjoyed  the  sails  which  he  gave  on  her.  In  1892,  Air.  Wilcox  sold 
the  Reverie  to  Frederic  Bourne,  president  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  death  he  had  plans 
made  for  a  larger  and  faster  yacht  than  he  had  previously  owned.  At 
a  later  period  his  nephew,  Wm.  D.  Hoxie,  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  uncle  and  has  owned  and  sailed  two  or  three  large  pleasure 
yachts. 

Ice  for  commercial  purposes  was  first  gathered  from  the  river, 
and  in  the  fifties  J.  Latham  Thompson  had  a  small  ice  house  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  his  house  on  Main  Street,  and  sold  ice  to 
families  and  fishermen.  James  E.  Gavitt  later  built  a  house  a  little 
below  Greenman’s  shipyard  and  still  later  Capt.  George  Bliven  built 
one  on  the  Connecticut  shore  at  lower  Mechanic  Street.  As  the  im¬ 
purities  in  the  river  increased  the  river  ice  was  abandoned  and  ice 
from  ponds  was  substituted. 

Before  the  automobiles  were  as  common  as  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  was  built  and  used  on  the  river  many  motor  boats,  both 
large  and  small,  and  some  of  them  almost  palatial.  At  the  present 
time  most  of  them  have  been  disposed  of  and  the  pleasure  seeker  uses 
the  automobile  instead. 

W  esterl\>proper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  early  days  be¬ 
fore  bridges  were  in  evidence,  and  old  ford  was  used  by  the  Indians 
to  get  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  This  ford  was  a  few  rods  below 
the  B  road  Street  dam  and  connected  the  old  Indian  trail  at  each  side 
ot  the  river.  ^  appropriate  bronze  tablet  has  been  erected  on  the 
Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river  by  the  society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ford.  The  Broad  Street 
and  Stillmanville  bridges  give  ample  facilities  for  teams  and  foot 
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travel  m  the  central  and  upper  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  Broad 
Street  bridge  there  is  no  bridge,  although  it  is  needed  very  much  as 
many  operatives  who  live  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  work  at  the  Clark 
thread  mill,  at  Cottrell’s  and  at  the  Lorraine.  Most  of  the  year  they 
are  transported  in  skiffs,  as  it  would  be  too  costly  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  drawbridge.  The  operatives  obtained  permission  from  the 
war  department  to  install  a  temporary  floating  drawbridge  for  four 
months  in  the  year  from  December  1st  to  April  1st.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  operates  as  well  as  to  a  great  many  outsiders. 

In  the  early  days  the  commerce  on  the  river  was  small  as  the 
population  of  the  town  was  small  and  their  needs  were  not  large.  The 
dwellers  along  the  shore  gained  a  few  dollars  by  seining  and  catching 
fish  in  the  river  and  bay  while  others  in  fishing  craft  of  moderate  size 
sailed  to  the  New  Foundland  and  Labrador  Coasts  and,  having  fairly 
good  success,  would  dispose  of  their  catch  at  home  or  at  Xew  York, 
generally  at  good  advantage.  The  fishing  in  the  river  in  those  days 
although  laborious  and  damp  as  a  general  thing  yielded  good  returns, 
and  furnished  employment  to  many  persons,  also  it  gave  much  sport 
to  juveniles  who  with  hook  and  line  and  worms  for  bait  would  sit  on 
the  river  banks  and  haul  in  catches  of  eels,  perch,  pumpkin  seeds, 
suckers,  bullheads  and  sometimes  pickerel.  The  older  fishermen  with 
their  seines  would  sweep  the  river  for  shad,  buckies  and  smelts.  At 
intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  river  could  be  seen  large  reels  which 
were  used  to  dry  the  seines  when  not  in  use.  The  method  mostly  used 
was  to  drive  a  few  piles  at  the  channel  bank  and  stretch  the  seine  to 
the  shore.  At  flood  tide  the  fish  generally  swam  up  the  river  and  then 
as  the  tide  turned  the  fishermen  would  take  skiffs  and  drift  down  the 
tide,  and  with  long  poles  whack  the  water  and  thus  scare  the  fish  into 
the  nets.  This  method  is  entirely  done  away  with  now  and  pounds  and 
phykes  have  been  substituted. 

Among  the  fishermen  of  recent  years  the  name  of  Babcock  is 
prominent  with  Ezra.  Emery  and  Oliver  as  older  ones  and  their  de¬ 
scendants,  Tristam,  James  and  Courtland  as  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  James  B.  Thompson  and  sons.  Matthew  Barber  and  sons,  Will 
and  Fred  Burdick  also  were  in  the  swim.  Capt.  Prentice  Lamphear 
was  the  owner  of  three  fishing  sloops  called  Yille,  Bee,  and  Liberty, 
with  which  he  fished  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  sold  his  catch  in  Xew 
York. 

Perhaps  Lottery villc.  or  Avondale  as  it  is  now  called,  has  produced 
more  hardy  mariner^  than  any  other  place  along  the  banks  of  the 
Pawcatuck.  Other  localities  have  produced  brave  sailors  who  have 
sailed  to  distant  shores.  From  the  Ly  shores  of  the  Arctic  to  the  sun¬ 
ny  lands  of  the  East  Ind;es  they  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
Among  the  earlier  sailors  who  followed  the  sea  in  the  whaling  indus¬ 
try  were  Paul  and  Cnristopher  Pendleton.  Saxton  Berry,  Acors 
Barns,  John  P.  Lyman  and  Palmer  Mall.  James  Wilbur,  Hezekiah 
Dickens,  Albert  and  Xathan  Parlor.  Jared  C  randall,  Xathan  Wilcox, 
George  Bliven.  Ellery  Xash  and  others  who  sailed  to  the  distant  seas 
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in  search  of  whales  and  seals.  These  captains  sailed  from  Stoningtoi'n 
Crcenport,  New  London,  Sag  Harbor  and  Xew  Bedford  and  were 
gone  from  two  to  five  years.  They  generally  made  good  voyages 
which  yielded  them  good  returns.  If  they  had  exceptionally  good  luck 
in  the  first  part  of  their  voyage  they  would  go  to  some  Pacific  port 
and  ship  their  oil  and  bone  home  by  some  homeward  craft  and  then 
stay  another  season. 

The  outside  fishing  along  the  Watch  Hill  shore,  although  now 
carried  on  with  pounds,  was  formerly  done  with  nets  or  seines,  which 
were  hauled  on  the  shore  and  large  quantities  of  scup  and  shack-fish 
were  captured.  Among  the  many  fishermen  who  were  engaged  in  this 
industry  were  Albert  Crandall,  Xash  Brothers,  John  Harvey,  Daniel 
1*'.  I^arkin  and  York  Brothers. 


When  scups  were  plenty  many  were  shipped  to  Xew  York  by 
steamboat  while  sailboats  took  on  loads  and  went  to  Norwich,  Xew 
llaven  and  Bridgeport  to  dispose  of  them  and  the  balance  was  brought 
up  the  river  and  sold  for  two  shillings  (  33  1/3  Cents)  per  hundred  and 
when  they  had  passed  the  eating  stage  they  were  sold  for  fertilizing 
purposes  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand.  In 
those  days  if  a  neighbor  wanted  a  mess  of  fish  for  dinner  he  was  wel¬ 
come  to  it  without  giving  their  weight  in  silver.  When  bluefish  were 
running  plentiful,  it  was  customary  to  take  a  sailboat,  go  down  the 
river  and  after  passing  Osbrook  throw  out  a  hook  baited  with  a  white 
rag,  and  by  the  time  you  arrived  at  the  Folly  you  were  generally  sure 
of  a  good  catch  of  bluefish.  Many  made  a  fair  living  by  digging  clams 
at  the  Old  Kitchen  near  Watch  Hill  or  at  Sandy  Point  or  raking 
oysters  from  the  river  bed  or  from  the  rocks,  also  in  spearing  eels 
through  the  ice.  This  industry  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  on  the 
wane.  Among  those  who  made  a  partial  living  at  it  were  Jesse, 
Stephen  and  Asa  Lamphear,  Charles  and  Elisha  Hall,  Budde  Sisson 
and  Alfred  B.  Stanton.  Xo  doubt  many  of  you  remember  the  school 
ot  |>or{x)ise  which  came  up  the  river  in  the  summer  of  1892.  It  was  a 
'cry  unusual  sight  to  those  who  saw  them  as  they  disj>orted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water.  For  two  or  three  days  they  raced  up  and  down  the 
river  and  many  thought  thev  were  so  bewildered  that  thev  failed  to 
1 1 rid  their  way  out.  About  twenty-five  of  them  were  driven  ashore  at 
Cemetery  Cove  and  killed  for  their  oil. 


During  the  19th  century  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  carried  on 
m  this  vicinity  quite  extensively,  and  the  woods  for  miles  around  were 
culled  for  timlx*r  to  he  used  in  that  industry,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Pawcatuck  hrft  been  the  birthplace  oj  many  crafts,  from  small  sloops 
m  a  few  tons  to  schooners  with  from  two  to  four  masts,  steamboats, 
nrigs.  harks  and  stately  ships  of  many  hundreds  of  tons.  The  largest 
'•f  these  ships  sailed  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  Among  the  com¬ 
manders  of  song*  of  these  ships  may  be  mentioned  the  three  Saunders 
Brothers,  William.  Perry  and  Peleg.  The  latter  one.  Peleg.  was  lo>t 
with  his  ship  and  all  hands,  with  Frastus  Bliven  as  mate,  on  a  voyage 
tr<>m  Cork,  Ireland,  to  Xew  York.  The  two  Creenman  brothers  were 
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also  deep  sea  sailors.  Capt.  William  commanded,  among  others,  the 
brig  Lavacca,  bark  J.  M.  Hicks,  Cold  Stream  and  Favorita.  His  last 
deep  sea  voyage  was  in  the  transport  Constitution  which  was  left  on 
Lookout  Shoals  in  1864.  Capt.  Greenman  drifted  ashore  on  a  piece  of 
wreckage  but  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  mate,  was  lost.  His  other 
brother  Silas,  was  captain  of  the  Mallory  steamer  City  of  Waco  when 
the  vessel  and  all  the  crew  met  with  a  fatal  disaster.  The  steamer 
arrived  at  Galveston  Bar  on  the  evening  of  November  8,  1875, 
signaled  for  a  pilot,  and  waited  for  daylight,  to  go  over  the  bar.  About 
midnight  she  was  seen  from  the  shore  to  be  in  flames,  and  an  explosion 
was  heard,  which  indicated  she  had  been  blown  up.  As  the  sea  was 
very  rough  no  assistance  could  be  rendered.  Of  all  the  passengers  and 
crew  not  a  body  was  ever  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Wolfe 
the  pilot  who  had  gone  off  to  her  the  previous  evening.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  the  Waco  was  struck  by  lightning  and  set  on 
fire,  which  communicated  to  the  petroleum,  a  part  of  her  cargo. 

Another  of  Westerly’s  old  salts  was  Capt.  H.  C.  Lanphear,  who 
in  his  early  days  sailed  on  the  whaling  bark  Robin  Hood.  Afterwards 
he  was  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  finallv  was  commander  of  several 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound  passenger  steamers.  Among  the  river  cap¬ 
tains  who  engaged  in  trade  were  Isaac,  Sylvester  and  Timothy  Gavitt, 
George  P.  and  George  hi.  S.  Barber,  Silas  Fitch,  James  and  Samuel 
Dickens.  John  F.  Lyman  and  John  P.  Hall.  2nd,  William  S.  Robinson 
and  others.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  two  brothers  at  Potter  Hill,  about  five  miles  from  head  of 
navigation,  built  several  sloops,  schooners  and  even  one  ship,  and  after 
partial  construction  took  them  apart,  brought  them  to  tide  water  and 
put  them  together  again. 

As  a  class,  the  mariners  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Pawcatuck. 
both  in  courage  and  seamanship,  compared  very  favorably  with  those 
of  any  other  localitv.  In  his  talk  a  few  weeks  ago  before  this  august 
body,  Mr.  T.  D.  Hal  >cock,  failed  to  mention  the  name  of  Babcock 
among  the  captains  that  he  enumerated.  Perhaps  it  was  his  natural 
modesty  which  prevented  him  from  so  doing.  He  himself  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  captain  as  well  as  his  father  and  uncle.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
a  young  man  horned  and  raised  at  Avondale,  who  bears  that  name  and 
who  is  in  command  of  an  ocean  coastwise  steamer.  Also,  a  young  man 
named  Gavitt,  who  is  in  a  similar  position,  and  one  of  Alex  C.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  sons  is  a  successful  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the. Mississippi,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  rising  generation  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors.  4  hey  are  an  honor  to  their  parents,  to  their  native 
town  and  to  the  banks  of  the  old  Pawcatuck. 

There  was  a  shoal  spot  midway  in  the  river  just  below  the  stone 
mill  and  at  the  old  Indian  fording  place  which  was  harelv  visible  at 
low  water.  This  afterwards  was  known  as  Joe’s  Island.  Mr.  Alcorn 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  ox  shovel  scoooed  the  surrounding  river 
Hit  tom  onto  the  shoal  spot  and  brought  it  up  above  the  . ordinary  high 
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water.  On  this  he  added  soil  and  brought  it  to  a  state  of  cultivation. 
On  this  place  he  raised  ducks,  geese,  chickens  and  other  livestock. 

In  later  years  in  deepening  the  channel  most  of  Joe's  Island  was 
taken  awav.  There  was  another  long  and  narrow  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  opposite  Sherman's  planing  mill  which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  first  mud-digger.  This  island  also  was  taken  away.  Near 
here  at  the  foot  of  Vincent  Lane  is  a  small  cove  which  for  many  years 
was  used  as  a  place  of  baptism  for  those  who  had  experienced  a  change 
of  heart.  Following  south,  Bungtown  and  the  landing  come  next.  It  was 
called  the  landing  from  the  fact  that  all  the  vessels  landed  their  car¬ 
goes  at  the  three  wharves  along  there.  Further  along  was  Greenman's 
shipyard,  a  truly  historic  spot.  This  yard  was  established  in  1833,  and 
in  years  gone  by  scores  of  craft  from  the  scow  (or  square-toed  packet 
as  they  were  called)  to  the  stately  ship  were  built  and  successfully 
launched.  After  launching  it  was  not  much  trouble  to  get  the  smaller 
ones  down  the  river  but  with  the  larger  ones  it  was  harder  work  and 
often  they  put  casks  under  them  to  buoy  them  up,  and  with  a  high  tide 
they  managed  to  get  them  over  Kenyon’s  Bar  and  past  Pawcatuck  Rock 
to  deep  water.  Perhaps  the  craft  which  gained  the  most  notoriety  was 
the  ship  Charles  Phelps  built  in  1842,  for  Charles  P.  Williams  of  Ston- 
ington,  to  be  used  in  the  whaling  industry.  Palmer  Hall  was  her  first 
commander  and  Gilbert  Pendleton.  Jr.,  her  second.  On  both  these 
voyages  \Yni.  Greenmail  sailed  as  carpenter  and  boat  steerer.  During 
the  Civil  War  she  was  purchased  by  the  government,  filled  with  stone 
and  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor.  After  the  war  she  was  raised  and 
sold  to  New  Bedford  and  renamed  Progress.  After  a  few  voyages  she 
was  sent  through  the  lakes  to  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  give  you  a  crude 
idea  of  the  methods  employed  in  building  and  launching  a  vessel  as 
practiced  fifty  years  ago.  The  first  thing  was  to  make  a  firm  foundation 
to  build  the  vessel  on.  This  was  accomplished  by  laying  a  row  of  blocks 
which  were  called  keel  blocks,  and  they  were  strung  along  about  three 
feet  apart  and  with  a  slight  incline  toward  the  river.  On  these  blocks  or 
piers  was  laid  the  keel  of  the  vessel  which  consists  of  long  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  firmly  bolted  together  and  at  whatever  length  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  vessel.  On  this  keel  was  then  bolted  crosswise  timber  anywhere 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  long  and  about  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and 
these  were  called  the  floor  timbers.  To  these  were  fastened  the  ribs 
or  timbers  which  formed  the  shape  and  sides  of  the  vessels.  From 
these  timbers  or  ribs  the  deck-beams  were  laid  across.  After  this  the 
stem  and  stern  pieces  were  fastened  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  keel. 
2  he  vessel  was  after  this  ready  to  be  planked  on  the  outside.  On  the 
ordinary  vessel  was  generally  used  oak  or  yellow  pine  plank,  and  about 
three  inches  thick.  About  the  stern  and  stem,  where  there  were  quite 
sharp  bends,  it  was  necessary  to  steam  the  planks  so  they  would  bend 
to  the  form  of  the  vessel,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  placing  it  in  a 
long,  tight  box  and  then  turning  on  the  steam  until  they  were  pliable 
enough  to  l>end  to  the  desired  angle. 
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After  the  outside  was  planked  up  the  ceiling  or  inside  planking 
was  done.  The  next  thing  was  to  lay  the  deck,  put  on  the  rails,  make 
the  hatch  comings  and  bulwarks.  Then  the  bowsprit  and  windlass  bits 
were  fitted  in  place.  After  this  comes  the  work  of  fitting  up  the  cabin 
and  forecastle  and  deck-house.  In  a  small  vessel  they  cook  in  the 
forecastle  and  all  eat  and  sleep  in  the  cabin,  but  in  all  large  vessels 
it  is  customary  for  the  officers  to  use  the  cabin  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  eat  and  sleep  in  the  deck-house. 

In  planking  up  a  vessel  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  spikeheads 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  thereby  preventing  their 
rusting.  The  method  was  to  bore  a  hole  just  a  little  larger  than  the 
spikehead  for  an  inch  or  so,  and  then  bore  a  smaller  hole  through  the 
plank  to  the  rib  or  timber  of  the  vessel.  After  the  plank  was  spiked 
on,  the  spikehead  was  an  inch  or  more  inside  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  planking.  A  wooden  bung  was  then  driven  in  and  the  spike  was 
protected  from  the  water.  The  planers  then  went  all  over  the  plank¬ 
ing  and  planed  the  surface  smooth,  after  which  the  calkers  came  from 
Stonington  and  filled  the  seams  with  oakum.  Afterwards  the  painters 
'took  hold  and  put  on  the  finishing  touches  on  the  outside.  After 
being  painted  and  the  water  line  drawn  she  was  about  ready  to  be 
launched. 

Now  the  launching  ways  had  to  be  adjusted  and  the  first  thing 
was  to  place  a  row  of  blocks  on  each  side  of  the  keel  and  under  the 
bilge  of  the  vessel.  On  these  blocks  is  laid  the  lower  set  of  ways 
which  consisted  of  plank  about  four  inches  thick  and  about  fifteen 
inches  wide.  The  surface  of  this  was  well  covered  with  tallow  and 
then  the  upper  ways  were  placed  on  that.  After  this  the  workmen 
took  oak  wedges  and  with  sledges  drove  them  between  the  upper 
ways  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  operation  lifted  the  vessel 
from  the  keel  blocks  and  placed  the  weight  on  the  launching  ways. 
The  workmen  then  went  under  the  bottom  and  with  a  few  light  taps 
knocked  out  the  keel  blocks,  leaving  only  one  pier  at  each  end  of  the 
keel  and  she  was  ready  to  go  overboard. 

Launching  in  those  days  was  quite  an  event  and  from  far  and 
near  people  flocked  to  the  shipyard  to  see  the  vessel  take  the  plunge. 
It  was  a  big  thing  for  the  small  l>oy  if  he  was  allowed  to  go  up  the 
long  ladder  and  be  launched  in  her.  If  he  got  there  after  the  ladder 
was  taken  down  they  lowered  a  rope  and  he  was  hauled  up  on  deck. 
With  all  ready  and  the  blocks  at  stem  and  stern  taken  out  generallv 
she  would  start.  Sometimes — if  it  was  a  cold  day — the  tallow  would 
harden  and  she  would  tail  to  start  and  then  a  jackscrew  would  be 
placed  at  the  bow,  which  generally  did  the  business.  At  times  even 
this  method  failed  and  then  the  order  would  come  for  the  men  and 
boys  to  run  forth  and  back  along  the  deck  to  shake  her  up.  This 
caused  a  vibration  and  oft  she  would  go.  They  had  a  rope  tied  to  a 
buttonwood  tree  on  the  river  bank  with  which  to  check  her  so  she 
would  not  go  across  the  river.  Sometimes  this  proved  ineffectual  and 
she  would  plump  her  stern  on  the  Connecticut  shore. 
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After  the  launch  the  vessel  was  taken  to  the  wharf  to  be  ringed. 
The  spars,  consisting  of  masts,  topmasts,  booms,  gafts,  and  so  forth, 
were  made  and  bought  from  Mystic.  A  gang  of  men  from  New  Lon¬ 
don  came  and  put  in  the  spars  and  set  up  the  rigging.  The  sails  were 
made  in  Stonington  and  most  of  the  iron  work  by  our  local  black¬ 
smiths.  The  next  thing  was  to  ship  a,  crew,  bend  the  sails,  get  in  the 
provisions  and  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea.  The  last  vessel  built  here 
was  the  three  master  W  aterline.  Among  the  shipwrights  employed 
there  were  five  Barber  brothers,  Paul,  Harry,  Erastus,  Clark,  and 
Jerad,  Andrew  Morgan,  John  E.  Brown,  Black  Peter. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  shipyard  was  Kenyon’s  bar,  which  took 
its  name  from  George  Kenyon  who  lived  nearby.  Jesse  Lanphear 
lived  just  below  and  in  his  small  boat  Blue  Bird  gained  a  fair  living 
by  catching  oysters,  clams  and  eels.  Further  along  the  shore  lived 
lived  Capt.  Prentice  Lanphear  and  his  sons  who  followed  fishing, 
while  nearby  dwelt  Capt.  Kiah  Hall  and  his  sons  and  the  old  fisher¬ 
man  George  Sisson.  Opposite  Capt.  Hall’s  place,  was  what  was 
known  as  Kiah’s  pond,  which  was  a  narrow  island,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow  and  on  which  thev  used  to  haul  their  seine  when  fishing. 
Cemetery  Cove  is  the  indentation  which  makes  in  below  the  cemetery. 
At  this  point  commences  the  high  bank  (so-called)  which  extends  to 
the  old  Joshua  Thompson  wharf.  As  you  pass  on  you  arrive  at 
Thompson’s  Cove.  At  the  south  front  of  the  cove  is  what  is  known 
as  Champlin’s  W  harf,  the  ownership  of  which  has  been  in  dispute  for 
many  vears. 

Early  in  the  last  century  before  the  Stonington  railroad  was 
built  and  Sound  steamers  were  in  evidence,  all  the  merchandise  for 
Westerly  and  the  surrounding  country  was  brought  up  to  this  wharf 
and  distributed  to  their  owners.  Many  years  ago  William  Champlin, 
who  was  an  extensive  land  owner,  donated  to  the  public  a  perpetual 
right  of  way  from  the  W’atch  Hill  road  to  the  river.  People  from 
Westerly,  North  Stonington,  along  the  Post  road  and  as  far  as 
Cross’  Mills  turned  out  and  built  the  wharf  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Champlin’s  wharf.  At  this  wharf  for  many  years  the  boats  would 
land  molasses,  sugar  and  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  including 
Holland  gin  and  W  est  India  rum.  At  this  time  the  devil  had  not 
invented  whisky  as  a  beverage.  Residents  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  carted  their  goods  down  the  Watch  Hill  road  or  over  the 
plains  at  Jarrent  Brook.  Those  living  along  the  Post  road  went  about 
half  way  up  East  Avenue  and  used  a  driftway  which  brought  them 
out  to  the  Post  road  opposite  the  Gavitt  or  whipping-post  house. 
Those  for  Westerly,  Hopkinton  and  North  Stonington  came  up  East 
Avenue,  as  at  that  time  there  was  only  a  cart-path  from  the  end  of 
Main  Street  to  Champlin’s  wharf.  By  some  hocus  poctts  or  squatter 
sovereignty  the  public  has  been  barred  out  from  the  use  of  the  wharf, 
and  what  few  boatmen  used  it  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
so-called  owner. 
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Around  the  point  below  the  wharf  in  the  river  is  a  large  rock 
surrounded  by  a  clump  of  smaller  ones  which  are  called  the  sow  and 
pigs.  Below,  Mastuxet  Cove  makes  in  nearly  to  the  road.  To  the 
south  Babcock’s  Cove  makes  in  while  Jefferson’s  Cove  is  nearby. 
Near  here  and  extending  a  long  way  across  the  river  is  the  big  flats, 
covering  many  acres,  and  with  little  water  on  them.  Ram  Point  is 
soon  reached  and  old  Lotteryville,  or  Avondale,  is  reached.  At  its 
lower  point  is  Burying  Place  Point,  which  marks  the  northern  part 
of  Col.  Willet’s  Cove,  and  out  in  the  river  a  short  distance  is  Cedar 
Island.  Rocky  Point  and  Rhodes  Point  mark  the  entrance  to  Potter’s 
Cove,  which  comes  next,  while  a  piece  below  is  Foster’s  Cove,  which 
brings  us  to  Watch  Hill. 

Along  the  Misquamicut  shore,  that  being  the  Indian  name  of  the 
spit  of  land  extending  from  Watch  Hill  to  Sandy  Point,  we  start 
at  what  in  ancient  times  was  called  the  Old  Breech,  which  tradition 
says  was  an  open  passage  from  the  river  to  Long  Island  Sound.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  located  a  little  west  of  Bay  Street,  near 
the  bathing  beach  and  enabled  small  boats  to  pass  from  the  river  to 
the  sound  without  going  out  by  Stonington.  If  such  a  passage  existed, 
and  probably  it  did.  it  filled  up  many  years  ago.  Although  it  might 
have  been  thought  by  some  that  this  formerly  was  the  only  outlet 
for  the  Pawcatuck,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  outflow  of  the 
water  is  and  always  was  in  its  present  channel.  Tradition  also  says 
that  from  Watch  Hill  to  Napatree  Point  this  spit  of  land  was 
heavily  wooded,  and  in  the  great  September  gale  of  1815  they  were 
blown  down  and  washed  away.  It  is  a  question  which  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  decided,  although  a  few  years  ago  in  digging  for  the 
foundation  for  Fort  Mansfield  at  the  Naps  quite  a  few  roots  and 
stumps  were  found. 

A  little  west  of  Watch  Hill  is  Gull  Point,  which  formerly 
was  a  favorite  place  for  sportsmen  to  shoot  gulls.  At  the  present 
time,  as  they  are  protected  by  law,  they  have  become  quite  tame  and 
it  is  a  common  and  pleasing  sight  now-a-days  to  see  great  flocks 
coming  up  the  river,  sailing  through  the  air.  watching  a  chance  to 
dart  down  and  snatch  a  fish  out  of  the  water.  At  other  times  they 
may  be  seen  floating  down  the  river  on  cakes  of  ice,  screeching, 
flapping  their  wings  and  uttering  cries  which  are  almost 
human.  Although  a  bird  of  prey,  they  differ  from  the  fish-hawk  in 
this  way,  that  while  the  hawk  will  cat  all  kinds  of  offal  the  gull  will 
l>e  content  only  with  fish  taken  alive. 

About  half-way  from  Watch  Hill  to  Napatree  Point  in  the  bend 
of  the  beach  is  a  place  called  the  Old  Kitchen.  Near  here  is  the 
Deep  Hole,  so-called,  where  formerly  vessels  anchored  to  wait  for 
high  tide  to  take  them  over  \\  hite  Bar  which  was  near  Osbrook  Point. 
Following  along  the  beach  we  reach  Sandy  Point,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  south  shore.  Starting  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  we  pass  the  site  of  what  once  was  the  Sheffield 
shipyard,  where  in  former  times  many  craft  were  built.  A  few  rods 
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1>elow  in  later  years  George  S.  Greenman  built  quite  a  few  steamboats 
including  the  Golden  Star,  Julia,  Sadie,  Granite  City,  Surf  City, 
Mystic  and  Hildegarde.  Near  here  he  also  built  the  schooner  Ada  J. 
Campbell  which  was  the  last  sailing  vessel  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pawcatuck. 

Where  the  Cottrell  foundry  now  is  was  a  water  way  called  Long 
Cove,  and  just  below  it  was  Jack’s  Cove,  now  partially  filled  in. 
which  took  its  name  from  Uncle  Jack  Noyes  who  lived  in  a  shack 
nearby.  Down  near  Clark’s  Thread  Mill  was  Flat  Rock.  This  was 
quite  a  ledge  and  extended  out  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  and 
at  low  water  was  quite  an  obstruction  to  navigation.  It  was  related 
of  Capt.  Wm.  Maxson,  who  was  commodore  of  the  C.  Maxson  & 
Company  lumber  fleet,  that  he  professed  to  know  the  location  of 
every  rock  in  the  river,  and  when  he  would  happen  to  hit  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  would  exclaim,  “There  is  one  of  them.”  A  little  below 
here  is  Major’s  Island  with  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  shore 
which  is  called  Duck  Channel.  Following  the  shore  we  come  to  Gavitt 
or  Bradford  Point  at  the  cove  where  Capt.  Timothy  Gavitt  lived, 
where  also  at  the  south  side  of  the  cove  dwelt  Capt.  Tristam  Dickens, 
one  of  the  old-time  captains.  Beyond  this  is  Stanton  Weir  Point, 
named  after  the  Stanton  who  owned  the  land  thereabouts. 

Now  Pawcatuck  Rock  looms  up  conspicuously.  This  is  a  very 
large  rock  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  and  with  the  point  of  land 
on  the  opposite  shore  makes  rather  a  narrow  passage,  causing  a  rapid 
flow  of  water,  thus  making  a  little  Hell  Gate.  There  are  three 
juniper  trees  growing  apparently  out  of  the  rock.  These  trees  have 
been  there  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  and  do  not  seem  to  have  increased  much  in  size  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  Certain  Draw  Point,  or  as  fishermen  called  it,  Sartin 
Draw,  is  a  little  distance  below  the  rock  and  took  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  fishermen  were  always  certain  of  a  good  catch  of  bass 
or  smelts.  Next  comes  Granther  Sam’s  Point,  and  then  we  reach 
Gravelly  Beach,  which  is  quite  a  stretch  of  white  gravel  and  sand. 
On  this  beach  in  1842,  Silas  Greenman  built  a  ship  of  500  tons  called 
Wabash. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  last  century  -there  lived  near  Gravelly 
Beach  a  couple  of  people  of  the  colored  persuasion  called  Cuff 
Stanton  and  his  wife  Dinah.  It  is  said  that  they  formerly  were 
slaves  and  that  they  raised  the  large  family  of  thirty-two  children 
(no  race  suicide  there)  and  to  some  of  them  they  gave  distinguished 
names  such  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  *  Martin  Luther,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  females  were  called  Cleopatra,  Joan  of  Arc  or  Marie 
Antoinette.  Cuff  and  Dinah  were  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind 
and  would  row  up  the  river  in  their  boat  as  far  as  the  landing  and 
then  walk  up  to  the  Hill  Church  to  worship.  The  following  verses 
were  repeated  about  the  family: 
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Cuff  and  Dinah  being  gone 
Luther  got  the  powder  horn 
Fired  it  off  like  a  great  gun 

And  sadly  wounded  Washington. 

A  little  ways  below  Gravelly  Beach  was  what  was  known  in 
former  days  as  the  White  Oaks,  probably  so  called  from  a  clump  of 
oaks  which  grew  nearby.  Nearly  a  mile  below  is  Hall’s  Island,  a 
small  spot  near  Osbrook.  I  suppose  there  are  quite  a  few  in  this 
society  who  will  remember  that  in  their  youthful  days  they  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  time  for  the  annual  Sabbath  school  picnic  at 
Osbrook  when  they  would  embark  on  a  scow,  and  enlivened  by 
the  music  of  the  band  sail  down  the  Pawcatuck  to  the  grove.  After 
landing  they  would  play  games,  run  races  and  then  partake  of  a 
bounteous  collation  of  fruit,  cakes,  ice  cream  and  other  good  things. 
After  a  day’s  enjoyment  they  returned  home  looking  forward  to  the 
next  annual  picnic. 

Osbrook  Point  makes  the  turn  in  the  river  toward  the  Folly. 
A  little  way  off  the  point  is  the  Seal  Rocks,  and  still  further  out  is 
Dennison  Rocks.  Beyond  the  point,  in  a  bend  in  the  shore,  is  Barn 
Island  which  is  used  as  a  summer  resort  by  the  Barn  Island  Gun  Club, 
an  organization  of  young  men.  Nearby  is  Perch  Island,  and  further 
along  is  Ledward’s  (formerly  Elihu’s)  Island  where  the  late  George 
Ledward  built  himself  a  summer  home.  Off  to  the  south  is  what  is 
called  Rhodes  Folly.  This  was  a  shoal  spot  in  the  bay  and  at  one 
time  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  three  states  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  occurred  to  a  Yankee  named 
Rhodes  that  as  it  was  right  on  the  border  of  the  three  states  that  a 
want  of  jurisdiction  would  make  it  a  good  place  for  a  liquor  saloon 
as  it  was  close  to  the  mainland  and  also  if  an  officer  of  one  state 
interfered  he  had  only  to  move  a  few  feet  and  he  would  be  in  another 
state.  He  built  himself  a  shack  there  but  before  he  did  any  business 
a  heavy  easterly  blow  came  and  demolished  his  shanty  and  put  him 
out  of  business,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  known  as  Rhodes  Folly. 
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S>krtrl|i's  uf  (0D  URstrrht 


By  Grace  D.  Wheeler 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  village  of  Westerly  was  once 

held  by  Edward  Denison  the  grandson  of  Captain  George  of  Military 

fame.  He  built  his  house  on  the  present  site  of  the  Dixon  House  and 

it  was  used  for  an  Inn.  Later,  this  locality  was  known  as  The  Bridge 

or  Pawcatuck  Bridge.  I  can  remember,  when  a  little  girl  getting  up 

very  early  one  morning  to  ride  to  The  Bridge  with  my  grandfather, 

Joseph  Xoyes,  who  lived  about  three  miles  from  here.  The  first 

bridge  across  the  Pawcatuck  River  was  built  bv  contribution  about 

1712.  The  next  in  1735  by  Rhode  Island  and  Stonington.  In  1740 

only  two  residences  were  here,  in  1750  three,  and  as  late  as  1800  not 

over  fifteen  houses  were  in  this  locality.  When  I  come  over 

Hincklev  Hill  these  later  vears  I  often  exclaim.  “How  Westerlv 

*  * 

grows,  how  much  more  could  a  person  notice  it  who  was  nearing  the 
ninety-year  mark. 


The  first  Post  Office  and  store  was  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Joshua  Babcock  on  the  Hill  Top.  at  the  east.  Before  this  the  nearest 
Post  Office  was  in  New  London.  It  is  recorded  that  this  store  of 
Doctor  Babcock’s  was  equal  to  any  l>etween  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  next  store  near  it  was  owned  by  Mr.  Rowse  Babcock  and  later 
by  General  William  Rhodes.  About  1800,  Mr.  El>enezef  Brown  ran 
a  grist  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  but  it  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Richardson.  The  various  Inns  here  were  simply  large 
houses  located  on  the  highway,  having  one  front  room  for  the  Bar 
and  a  large  barn  for  the  horses.  The  various  Inns  were  kept  by 
Samuel  Brand,  Jr.,  who  built  the  two  large  houses  just  west  of  the 
present  bridge.  Other  Innkeepers  were  Joseph  Xoyes.  Paul  Rhodes, 
Ichabod  Taylor,  Abby  Thompson  and  Samuel  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  hospitable  Innkeeper  and  a  great  athlete.  The  story 
is  told  how  he  would  place  nine  empty  hogsheads  beside  each  other 
and  jump  from  one  into  the  other,  through  the  whole  nine. 


Shipbuilding  was  early  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the  Pawca- 
iuck  River  and  was  of  all  tonnage  from  sloops  to  ships,  some  of  which 
did  service  in  the  wars.  The  first  steamboat  was  constructed  by 
Sprague  Barber  near  1840,  and  was  called  “The  Novelty. ’’  The 
West  Indian  trade  was  lucrative  and  popular  and  exchanges  were 
made  of  produce,  mules  and  horses  for  rum.  molasses  and  dry  goods. 
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The  red  school  house,  of  which  we  have  often  heard  Mr.  Wilcox 
speak,  stood  where  the  Episcopal  Church  now  stands  and  was  where 
the  people  also  gathered  for  worship  on  Sunday.  Here  Lorenzo  Dow 
hurled  the  arrows  of  truth  with  strange  power,  and  here  were  held 
the  meetings  of  that  memorable  revival  of  1812,  and  here  the  deep 
tones  of  Ebenezer  Brown  and  the  exhortations  of  colored  Cuffy  Stan¬ 
ton  stirred  the  soul  of  all  the  town. 

The  history  of  this  school  and  the  others  which  followed,  would 
make  a  book  of  itself  and  you,  Rhode  Islanders,  can  boast  of  the 
first  perfectly  free  college  in  America.  For  Brown  University  never 
required  any  test  of  faith  or  creed,  in  the  students  which  she  matricu¬ 
lated.  Mention  should  l>e  made  of  the  personality  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Browm.  He  was  a  talented,  eccentric  man,  a  large  frame,  heavy  voice, 
a  great  memory  of  inflexible  will,  some  of  his  discourses  were  able, 
but  some  people  thought  him  unbalanced  in  mind.  He  often  spoke  in 
the  Hill  Church  and  while  denouncing  paying  salaries  to  ministers, 
he  complained  of  not  being  compensated  for  his  preaching.  A  word 
of  colored  Cuffv  Stanton  whose  w’ords  of  experience  and  warning 
were  sacred  to  the  memories  of  all  those  who  heard  him  discourse  at 
meeting  places,  as  he  was  a  famous  exhorter  and  fine  singer.  Lie 
once  owned  a  small  house  and  lived  a  little  east  of  the  present  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

The  account  of  the  first  Sunday  School  held  in  the  village  was 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Sheffield,  and  is  well  worth  hearing. 
Really  the  very  first  was  held  in  1752  in  Reverend  Joseph  Park’s 
Church.  The  records  read,  “This  society  having  for  some  time  prac¬ 
tised  hearing  our  children  read  a  j>ortion  of  Ye  Holy  Scripture  and  re¬ 
peat  the  Assemblies  Catechism  publicly  in  our  meeting  on  Lord’s  Day. 
judge  it  to  be  a  happy  means  of  edification  and  likewise  of  collecting 
money  for  pious  uses  and  having  chosen  Deacon  Ezekiel  Gavitt  to 
be  our  Treasurer  have  this  day  passed  a  vote  to  have  these  things 
statedly  practiced  in  this  place,  dated  May  12.  1752.” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Francis  Sheffield’s  story  of  the  Sunday 
School : 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  Reverend  Mr.  Rogers,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  red  school  house.  He  was  in  his 
clerical  robes  which  was  quite  a  novelty  to  most  of  the  large  company 
assembled.  He  read  a  discourse  on  the  imjx>rtance  of  Sabbath  Schools 
and  religious  education  of  the  youth.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Vanhorn, 
teacher  at  the  red  school  house,  made  an  appointment  for  a  Sabbath 
School  the  next  Sabbath  and  the  children  flocked  there  in  goodlv 
numbers.  He  selected  some  of  the  older  children  for  teachers. 
(Mr.  Sheffield  was  one  of  these.)  When  all  was  ready  to  begin  the 
school,  it  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Vanhorn,  that  Sabbath  Schools 
were  nurseries  of  religion  and  should  be  opened  with  praver  to  God 
for  guidance,  but  u|x»n  inquiry  among  those  present  it  was  found  that 
none  had  ever  made  a  religious  profession.  In  this  dilemma,  one  of 
the  boys  was  sent  hurriedly  after  a  certain  Deacon,  who  lived  near. 
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requesting  his  help  for  this  part  of  the  service  He  came,  prayed 
fervently  for  many  blessings,  but  not  a  single  petition  for  a  blessing 
on  Sabbath  Schools.  lie  prayed  for  all  in  that  Sunday  School  but 
not  for  the  promotion  of  Sabbath  Schools.  We  see  the  reason  when 
we  know  that  at  the  time  this  school  was  started  a  large  part  of  the 
people  here  kept  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  mercantile  stores  and  workshops  were  in  full 
operation  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  1733,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Park,  who  was  born  in  1705,  was 
sent  by  the  New  England  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
to  Westerly,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  all  the  English  who 
would  hear  him.  His  description  of  himself  is  amusing  to  use  his 
own  words,  “I  was  a  moral,  religious  person,  but  awfully  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  way  of  salvation  'till  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740.”  Mr. 
Park’s  church  stood  near  the  present  Post  Road  at  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  town  on  the  James  Ross  estate.  Mr.  Park's  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  was  very  slow  till  George  Whitefield  landed  at  Newport  in  1740, 
where  he  preached  three  days  and  his  influence  spread,  like  a  flame 
through  the  country. 

In  Westerly  he  stopped  at  the  home  of  Ezekiel  Gavitt.  his  wife 
accompanied  him  and  the}'  brought  with  them  some  tea,  a  silver  tank¬ 
ard  and  cups.  Airs.  Gavitt  had  never  used  the  foreign  luxury  and 
had  no  teakettle,  so  she  cleansed  a  common  kettle  and  heated  the  water 
for  the  rare  beverage. 

In  1733,  there  were  thirty-three  churches  in  Rhode  Island,  twelve 
were  Baptists,  ten  were  Quaker,  six  were  Presbyterian  and  five  were 
Episcopal.  Time  does  not  permit  to  tell  of  all  these.  The  Quakers 
have  ever  been  in  power  in  Rhode  Island.  As  Bancroft  says.  “The 
Quaker  has  but  one  word.  The  Inner  Light,  that  Light  is  a  reality 
and  a  guide  to  virtue,  and  the  voice  of  God  in  the  Soul.” 


Of  the  Indians  and  their  church  we  must  say  that  there  remains 
to  this  day  a  congregation  of  Xarragansett  Indians  whose  forefathers 
were  converted  to  the  Faith  of  our  Father  by  God’s  spirit  and  the  voice 
of  Roger  Williams  who  was  ever  a  sincere  and  constant  friend  of 
the  Red  Men.  Reverend  Frederick  Denison  tells  us  many  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Indians  in  his  book  “Westerly  and  its  Witnesses.” 
The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  metals  but  wrought  only  in 
hemp,  bark,  shell,  bone,  horn  and  stone.  Over  in  Wequetequock,  the 
home  of  our  ancestors,  were  unearthed  a  few  years  since  some  wig¬ 
wams,  circular  in  shape  with  saucer-like  stone  hearths,  made  of  cobble 
stones  on  which  they  made  their  fires  and  several  implements  of  war 
and  chase  were  found.  The  Indians  gave  us  the  name  of  our  first 
settlement  We-que-te-quack,  perhaps  from  the  wild  goose  and  duck 
notes  as  they  flew  along  the  shore.  During  the  year  1740  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  occurred  in  W  esterly  some  of  which  you  may  read  in 
Madame  Knight’s  Journal  and  from  your  own  Town  records  and 
are  most  absorbing.  The  earthquake,  the  public  whipping  and  the 
hard  winter  when  Dr.  McSparreti  wrote  that  the  elements  have  been 
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armed  with  piercing  cold  and  suffocating  snow.  It  is  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  winter  a  man  drove  a  horse  and  sleigh  on  the  ice  from  New 
York  to  Cape  Cod,  and  snow  was  seen  as  late  as  April  15.  Squirrels, 
birds  and  even  deer  were  found  dead.  In  May,  1780,  came  the  dark 
and  yellow  day. 

The  amusements  of  those  early  timers  were  Muster  or  training 
days.  All  business  was  suspended  to  join  the  muster  and  those  elected 
to  commissions  were  always  expected  to  treat  their  comrades  and  the 
spectators.  They  also  had  militia  treats  and  dinners.  Later  horse 
racing  on  the  track  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Luke  Palmer,  the  tracks  were 
eighty  rods  long,  extending  from  West  Broad  Street  nearly  parallel 
with  the  present  Mechanic  Street  to  the  point  where  the  sand  knoll 
meets  the  river  bank.  Later  an  account  of  a  foot  race  between  some 
middle-aged  men  is  most  amusing.  It  is  recorded  that  Westerly  was 
even  once  the  scene  of  a  duel  but  it  was  strangers  who  chose  the  soil 
for  the  tragedy.  Two  men  from  the  Frigate  Constitution  which  lay 
at  New  London,  at  a  ball  became  piqued  about  a  certain  woman  and 
a  challenge  was  passed  and  accepted.  They  came  in  sleighs  driving 
at  high  speed,  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  the  Public  House,  kept 
by  Paul  Rhodes,  drove  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  Quarry,  measured 
their  distances  and  took  their  positions.  One.  a  Carolinian  by  birth, 
an  evil  looking  man,  while  the  other  was  a  man  of  tine  appearance, 
good  looks  and  gentlemanly  character.  At  the  appointed  time,  both 
discharged  their  pistols.  The  former  was  but  slightly  wounded  but 
the  latter  received  a  death  wound.  He  was  taken  to  the  Inn  kept  by 
Mrs.  Abby  Thompson,  visited  by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  and  the 
resident  physician  here  and  also  his  father.  He  lived  but  three  weeks 
and  was  buried  at  Groton  Bank,  in  the  Fort  Griswold  Cemetery.  His 
antagonist  was  finally  drowned  from  a  schooner  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  Now  to  a  more  pleasant  subject.  Weddings  were  the  great 
exhibition  of  fashion  and  display  of  rank,  to  have  a  great  wedding 
was  to  win  a  name  in  society.  A  story  relative  to  the  comparative 
standard  of  wealth  is  told  of  a  citizen  of  Westerly.  His  name  was 

Harry  B - .  Prompted  by  patriotism,  he  enlisted  in  the  perilous 

business  of  privateering,  his  cruPe  was  long  and  troublous,  on  return¬ 
ing  home  his  mother  inauired  with  maternal  solicitude,  “Well,  Harry, 
how  have  you  made  out?  Did  you  get  much  money?”  He  answered. 
“Oh  yes,  mother,  I  am  rich,  I  shall  have  enough,  with  nrudence  in 
the  care  of  it  to  carry  me  through  life.  I  hope.”  “I  am  glad  my  son. 
but  how  much  did  you  get?"  “Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  I  think, 
when  we  settle  up.  I  shall  have  as  much  as  thirty  dollars.” 

Colonel  Henrv  Babcock  of  whom  we  have  often  heard  was  really 
a  man  of  wonderful  intellect  and  ability.  He  entered  Yale  College  at 
the  age  of  twelve  and  took  his  degree  at  sixteen  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  At  eighteen  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  a  Companv.  He 
marched  to  Lake  George  and  joined  the  campaign  of  1756  to  dislodge 
the  French  from  Canada.  At  nineteen  he  was  promoted  Major,  at 
twenty-one  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  at  twenty-two  he  commanded 
the  Rhode  Islat  id  regiment  of  one  thousand  men  and  marched  with 
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the  British  army  against  Ticonderoga,  where  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
his  men  were  killed  and  wounded  and  he  himself  was  wounded  in 
the  knee  by  a  musket  ball.  The  next  year,  he  helped  to  take  the  fort 
under  General  Amherst  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  then  served 
five  campaigns  in  the  French  War.  At  twenty-five  he  spent  a  year  in 
England,  chiefly  London,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  respect. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  married,  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Anna  Stanton,  settled  in  Stonington  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law.  When  the  Revolution  commenced  he  was  a  staunch  Whig 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  commander  of  the  forces 
of  Newport,  where  on  an  open  beach,  with  an  eighteen  pounder  he 
drove  off  a  British  Man  of  War,  by  his  own  firing.  In  the  winter  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  sickness  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  voice,  fine  person.- 
accomplished  manners  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  His  brother,  Luke 
Babcock,  was  perhaps  as  remarkable  in  other  ways.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  King  and  of  the  Estabfished  Church,  whose  minister 
he  was.  Fie  was  associated  with  Bishop  Seabury.  Their  station  was 
in  Westchester,  New  York,  adjoining  the  Connecticut  line.  Their 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  was  so  greatly  offensive  to  the  Whigs  of 
Connecticut  that  a  party  went  from  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to  seize 
them.  Reverend  Air.  Seabury  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  New  Haven 
but  was  liberated  by  Governor  Trumbull,  but  the  Reverend  Luke 
Babcock  was  carried  to  Hartford  and  imprisoned,  from  October  1776, 
until  the  next  February  when,  his  health  giving  way,  he  was  liberated 
under  orders  to  remove  to  the  British  lines.  He  reached  home 
(Philipsburg,  New  York)  in  a  raging  fever  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
A  fine  portrait  of  him  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  unless  it  has  met  the  sad  fate  of  that  which  befell  his 
brother  Harry’s  in  Air.  Ward’s  house  in  Saybrook. 


The  following  is  the  story  of  the  foot  race.  At  one  time  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Westerly  gentlemen  visited  the  old  lighthouse  keeper  at 
Watch  Hill  to  enjoy  a  day  of  recreation  and  breathe  the  bracing  air 
of  the  ocean.  The  host  spread  his  hoard  with  characteristic  hospitality 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  made  provision  for  thirst 
of  a  summer  day.  Stories,  anecdotes  and  pledges  of  health  were  given 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  test  the  muscular  abilities  of  which  they 
had  boasted,  bv  a  foot  race  on  the  beach.  Imagine,  most  of  them  had 
passed  fifty,  true,  the  chosen  arena  was  soft  and  yielding  to  the  feet, 
but  this  disadvantage  would  act  equally  upon  all.  After  suitable 
exercises  in  rhetoric  and  stimulants,  t-hey  started  in  the  race  hut 
practice  diverged  from  theory  and  the  material  man  was  less  buoyant 
than  the  spiritual,  flesh  was  subject  to  the  spirit,  moreover  the  deceit¬ 
ful  sands  tripped  the  ardent  feet.  The  race  was  awaiting,  some  utterly 
bailed  and  of  the  few  who  persevered  to  the  end,  was  Alajor  Champlin 
who  was  awarded  the  victory,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  and 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Among  the  people  who  witnessed 
this  race  was  a  stranger  from  New  A'ork  who  sent  an  account  to  the 
A  'civ  York  Herald,  and  gave  the  Alajor’s  time  as  a  number  of  seconds 
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less  than  any  in  which  the  distance  had  ever  been  run.  In  a  few  days 
Major  Champlin  received  a  caller,  at  his  little  store,  on  East  Broad 
Street,  who  inquired  for  Major  Champlin.  “I  am  the  man.”  “Well, 
sir,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you.  I  am  a  professional  runner  and  have 
come  on  purpose  to  measure  distances  with  you.”  Xow  the  Major 
was  both  courteous  and  sagacious  and  never  spoiled  a  good  story,  and 
thus  he  met  the  issue,  “I  am,”  said  he,  “just  now  engaged  in  my  store, 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  leave  it,  and  to  run  well,  one  should  diet  and  practice 
a  little  beforehand.  Under  these  circumstances  I  see  hut  one  way  to 
meet  your  expectations  and  for  the  reputation  of  us  both.  There,  Sir, 
is  my  time  given  on  the  paper.  Xow  you  can  run  against  that  and 
when  you  beat  it,  I  will  make  another  trial.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Major  retained  his  laurels. 

The  Revolution  was  a  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
England  was  covetous  of  revenue  and  lost  a  continent.  The  colonies 
stood  up  to  do  battle  for  principles  and  were  honored  in  being  the 
founders  of  a  wonderful  nation.  Xcver  too  much  honor  has  been 
awarded  to  the  actors,  and  Westerly  had  her  heroes.  Of  the  great 
men  are,  Governor  Samuel  W  ard,  Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  Colonel 
Harry  Babcock,  Colonel  Joseph  Stanton,  Captain  Isaac  Thompson 
and  many,  many  others  with  their  equally  patriotic  wives  you  have 
heard  and  read  about.  It  seems  to  me,  that  Wester1  v  will  always  fee! 
proud  of  her  Declaration.  When  the  Continental  Congress  was  held 
two  Westerly  men,  Joshua  Ralxrock  and  Joseph  Xoyes,  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Rhode  Island  and  voted  for  the 
“Act  to  repeal  an  act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King’s  authority  in 
Rhode  Island.”  This  act  was  passed  several  months  before  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  Philadelphia.  July  4,  1 776.  And 
in  1781,  The  Continental  Assembly  moved  by  patrioti:  zeal,  enacted 
that  “to  remove  as  far  as  mav  be,  everv  trace  of  that  government 
which  threatened  our  destruction,  changed  the  name  of  their  county 
from  King’s  county  to  that  of  Washington  county  in  remembrance 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  commander  in  chief,  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  blood  of  the  Revolutionary 
dead  was  the  price  of  the  principles  woven  into  our  government. 
After  the  Revolution,  there  was  an  apparent  decline  in  the  life  of  the 
town  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  Westerly’s  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  swelling  life  of  our  vast  interior.  In  one  instance,  a  church 
was  formed  in  New  York  State  by  a  colony  that  went  from  the  Wil¬ 
cox  Church,  while  companies  went  from  here  at  first  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Vermont  and  Wyoming,  and  later  to  Chenango,  Heidelburg  or 
Hill-O-Barrack  country,  and  many  other  western  places.  In  Brook¬ 
field,  Xew  York,  many  of  the  name  of  Denison,  Breed  and  York  are 
vet  found.  A  descendant  of  a  \\  esterlv  emigrant  living  in  Pennsvl- 
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vamn,  s]>eaks  of  some  who  came  to  that  section.  “In  the  summer  of 
1808,  a  young  couple  with  their  baby  came  In  way  of  Xew  York  up 
the  Hudson  and  across  tin*  Susquehanna  River  to  Unadilla,  there  they 
made  a  raft  with  boards  and  canoes  and  noon  this,  they  embarked 
and  floated  down  to  Great  Bend  where  through  a  forest,  in  a  narrow 
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road,  on  an  ox  sled,  they  came  some  twenty-five  miles  to  their  home, 
a  small  clearing  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest.  Their  dwelling  was  of 
unhewn  logs,  built  beside  a  spring,  and  here  these  noble  people  toiled 
and  cleared  their  farms,  reared  their  families  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  their  successors.”  The  descendant  of  our 
(ieorge  Denison  and  Mercy  Gorham  went  to  Brookfield  and  I  have 
been  told  by  one  of  them  that  the  land  about  Brookfield  looks  very 
similar  to  Stonington  and  Westerly.  It  seems  almost  wonderful  after 
such  large  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  then  West,  that  these  folks 
could  have  sustained  themselves  as  the}'  did,  at  home,  and  now  their 
graves  hallow  our  land  and  give  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  the  people. 

I  suppose  you  all  know  that  George  and  Mercy  Gorham  Deni¬ 
son  are  buried  between  here  and  Watch  Hill,  south  of  the  home 
of  the  late  Burrill  Thompson.  In  the  corner  of  a  meadow,  shaded  by 
trees  are  these  ancient  graves  and  all  of  you  who  trace  ancestry'  to 
them,  are  eligible  to  the  Mayflower  Society.  Speaking  of  graves,  Mr. 
Denison  gives  us  in  his  book  a  most  wonderful  description  of  the 
burial  places  about  here.  The  Ward  burial  ground  on  the  farm  owned 
by  Albert  Langworthy.  Governor  Ward’s  wife  and  daughter  are 
buried  there  but  his  grave  is  not  there,  or  unmarked,  but  as  he  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  he  might  not  have  been  brought  home.  Our 
Captain  George  Denison  who  died  in  Hartford  while  at  the  General 
Assembly  was  buried  in  the  Center  Church  Yard  there  while  his  wife 
Lady  Ann  Borrodelle  lies  in  Elm  Grove  Cemetery,  Mystic.  The 
Dixon  burial  land  lies  southwest  of  their  old  home  near  the  station 
and  gives  several  inscriptions  of  prominent  men  and  women,  for  with¬ 
out  the  name  of  Dixon,  Westerly  does  not  seem  complete  to  me. 
There  are  also  numerous  Chapman,  Babcock,  Chatnplin,  Cottrell, 
C  lark.  Dodge,  Pendleton  and  many  other  burial  places  beside  the 
Indian  grounds  which  are  numerous,  many  without  headstones  or 
inscription  of  any  kind. 

Your  inventors  were  numerous.  Deacon  William  Stillman  in¬ 
vented  the  first  cloth  shearing  machine  in  the  world.  He  was  a  clock- 
maker  by  trade.  Cithers  were:  Mr.  John  Brown.  Stephen  Wilcox, 
3rd,  Orsemus  Stillman  and  many  others.  On  the  Stonington  side  of 
the  river,  Mr.  John  Scholfield,  in  1806,  started  the  first  wool  carding 
machine  in  the  United  States  and  carried  on  carding,  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing  and  fulling  woo’en  goods,  during  the  War  of  1812.  His  old 
house  is  still  standing  at  Stillmanville.  In  1831.  this  property  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Orsemus  Stillman  and  from  this  enterprising  manu¬ 
facturer,  Stillmanville  received  its  name. 

The  first  chaise  was  owned  by  Mr.  James  Rhodes  before  1800, 
and  the  first  piano  of  the  town  was  owned  in  1830,  by  Miss  Martha 
B.  Cross,  afterwards,  Mrs.  Babcock,  and  it  caused  quite  a  sensation. 
The  fi  rst  organ  was  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  second  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  first  hearse  was  bought  by  subscription  in  1845. 
1  he  only  windmill  of  which  W  esterly  could  ever  boast  lifted  its  um¬ 
brella-shaped  head  and  latticed  arms  near  1850,  on  the  hill  east  of 
here.  It  was  set  up  by  Thomas  G.  Hazard  and  was  the  same  one 
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that  was  first  erected  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  between  Xoank  and 
•Mystic  and  afterwards  moved  to  Pistol  Point,  in  the  town  of  Stoning- 
ton  near  Mystic.  But  it  proved  here  as  elsewhere  a  failure,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  bowed  to  saws  and  axes.  The  construction  of  the 
Stonington  and  Providence,  afterwards  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  was  a  great  event  in  Westerly.  A  grand 
gathering  was  had  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  and  of  the  public 
men  about,  Governor  Edwards  of  Connecticut  and  Governor  Francis 
of  Rhode  Island  were  present  and  there  was  an  assembling  and  speech 
making  at  Stonington.  then  the  party  came  to  Westerly  to  formally 
celebrate  the  novel  intermarriage  of  the  two  states.  A  great  crowd  of 
people  assembled  to  witness*  the  ceremonies  and  with  suitable  pomp, 
a  portion  of  Connecticut  soil  was  wheeled  into  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Rhode  Island  soil  likewise  transferred  into  Connecticut.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  splendid  dinner  in  the  orchard  of  Doctor  William  Robinson, 
now  on  Elm  Street  Time  has  happily  confirmed  the  sentiment  offered 
by  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Esq.,  “Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  may  they 
improve  by  mixing.”  The  first  line  of  telegraphic  communication  by 
electricity  was  oj>ened  in  1860.  Mr.  Denison  remarks,  “What  a  con¬ 
trast  this  correspondence  by  the  lightning’s  wind  present  to  the  old 
style  of  mounted  carriers  and  rumbling  stage  coaches.”  What  would 
he  say  now  to  know  of  the  telephone  and  wireless? 

The  first  quarry  was  opened  by  Mr.  Orlando  Smith  in  1845,  on 
the  top  of  Rhodes  Hill  on  the  Joshua  Babcock  farm,  which  he  started 
and  is  still  carried  on  by  that  family.  The  next  one  was  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Ledward  and  later  sold  to  J.  E.  Batterson,  later  seven 
different  quarries  have  yielded  their  red,  white  and  blue  treasures. 


If  you  want  to  be  amused  and  entertained  you  must  read  the 
twenty-third  and  thirty- fourth  chapters  in  Air.  Denison’s  book  as  they 
are  full  of  most  interesting  accounts  and  delusions  and  superstition. 
1  he  Manifestations  of  Satan,  Rebecca  Sims,  Granny  Mott,  Kidd’s 
Chest,  Haunted  Houses,  The  Devil’s  Visit,  Abbott’s  House,  Colored 
McDaniel.  The  Phantom  Light  and  others  most  amusing. 


Mr.  Den  ison  gives  us  many  Indian  names  with  their  meaning 
which  is  a  great  help  in  looking  over  many  of  the  old  records,  to  locate 
their  positions  in  the  town  and  their  boundaries,  and  he  also  gives  us 
in  the  review  of  his  book,  in  bringing  it  up  to  date,  an  account  of  the 
Revival  of  1868,  when  Reverend  John  D.  Potter,  an  evangelist, 
preached  here  with  the  result  of  great  good.  During  the  hours  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  the  stores,  shops  and  mills  were  closed,  save  a  few  con¬ 
trolled  by  utterly  irreligious  men  Reverend  Potter  remained  three 
weeks  and  on  the  evening  before  he  left  he  addressed  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  converts  and  inquirers.  There  was  such  rood  feeling  among 
the  various  denominations  that  Reverend  1.  P.  Hubbard  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian  proposed  to  Mr.  Denison,  who  was  then  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  here,  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  each  minister  to  observe 
the  order  of  services  of  the  reso.'ctive  congregations.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  accepted,  but  at  this  juncture  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island 
sent  an  interdict  of  the  proposed  exchange  and  the  important  cor- 
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respondence  which  followed  was  published  in  the  Providence  Journal. 
The  Rector  replied  that  he  was  a  Low  churchman  and  in  harmony 
with  the  Christian  scope  of  the  Church  and  in  brotherly  love  he  had 
ventured  to  take  this  step.  The  rector’s  wardens  and  members  of  his 
church  stood  loyally  by  him  and  all  Christians  in  this  region  sym¬ 
pathized  with  him  and  the  exchange  of  pulpits  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
February,  but  for  taking  this  step.  Reverend  Mr.  Hubbard  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ecclesiastical  bar  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  trial  which  engaged  the  best  talent,  "both  clerical  and 
lay,  occurred  in  September.  Deep  interest  was  taken,  able  and  eloquent 
were  the  pleas  and  after  more  than  three  months  delay,  from  the  close 
of  the  trial,  the  court  presented  a  fully  argued  verdict  of  “not 
guilty.” 


In  closing,  Mr.  Denison  says,  “By  what  means  have  the  children 
of  Europeans  been  able  to  so  transform  this  land  and  raise  themselves 
to  such  a  height  of  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  wealth  and  power ? 
The  answer  is  found  in  two  words.  Religion  and  Learning,  or  more 
'properly  can  be  found  in  the  one  word  Christianity.  This  has  made 
the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.” 
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$ll}?u  tip*  Hatlmafc  ©amp  tn  fcstrrly 

By  Herbert  A.  Babcock 


As  mv  memorv  reviews  the  scenes  around  the  W  esterly  railroad 
*  0  0 

station  in  the  60's  and  70’s,  and  its  present  surroundings,  naturally 
1  doubted  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  ever  existed  as  pictured  by  me, 
that  it  was  just  a  fairyland  vision  of  my  boyhood  days.  Every  time 
that  I  visit  the  present  Westerly  railroad  station  my  memory  again 
carries  me  back  to  one  of  my  cherished  boyhood  resorts,  “DiKon  Hill.” 
Standing  on  the  apex  of  the  hill’s  western  declivity,  the  scenery  was 
perfectly  grand,  especially  the  golden  sunsets.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  Canal  Street;  also,  the  canal  which  furnished  water  power  for 
the  mill  property  on  Main  Street.  This  canal  flowed  under  a  railroad 
bridge,  under  which  the  boys  of  the  60’s  whiled  away  many  hours  fish¬ 
ing  for  perch.  This  bridge  was  removed,  the  embankment  filled  in — 
the  abutments  are  still  buried  there — when  the  canal  was  abandoned. 

I  also  recall  the  many  personal  interviews  at  the  Dixon  Mansion, 
then  occupied  by  that  noble  lineage,  the  Hon.  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Sr., 
and  family. 

From  this  mansion,  looking  south,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the 
railroad  and  station,  and  many  were  the  remarks  then  made,  in 
pastime  conversation,  among  the  young  folks  who  ventured  there, 
of  the  quaint  and  antique  looking  passenger  cars,  the  little  wood- 
burning  locomotives — especially  the  “Apponaug”  and  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams”- — with  their  funnel-shaped  stacks,  from  which  poured  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  smoke,  their  tenders  stacked  high  with  two-foot  fuel, 
and  here  and  there,  out  in  the  dusty  roadway,  near  the  station,  horses 
and  carriages  waiting  to  convey  patrons  to  their  destinations,  as  the 
trains  arrived. 

Out  in  the  roadway,  in  the  40’s,  there  was  a  quaint-looking  dug- 
out  drinking  trough,  where  oxen,  with  creaking  carts,  and  horses  with 
freight-laden  wagons.  stopj>ed  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  station 
then  was  a  province  of  continuous  peace,  and  a  quiet  spirit  breathed 
upon  those  who  entered  it,  with  none  of  the  conveying  vehicles  of 
today,  trolley  cars  and  automobiles,  to  divert  their  daily  travels. 

The  village  of  Westerly  in  1837,  was  thinly  populated  and  not 
until  1852  was  the  census  return  between  two  and  three  thousand, 
with  a  total  town  valuation  of  $1,600,000  from  which  was  collected 
a  tax  of  $3000. 
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The  station  then  (1837)  was  a  small  building,  one  story  in  height, 
with  the  freight  and  passenger  accommodations  under  one  roof,  the 
one-track  for  passengers  on  the  north  side,  and  the  freight  track,  over 
which  all  patrons  of  the  road  had  to  cross  to  enter  the  station,  on  the 
south  side. 

The  access  to  the  station  then  was  a  roadway  from  Canal  Street 
which  extended  beyond  the  station  to  the  end  of  the  freight  turnout. 
A  fence  separated  the  railroad  property  from  land  south  of  the 
station.  This  land,  which  mostly  a  pasturage,  extended  east  to  High 
Street,  and  was  then  owned  by  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Sr. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  station,  was  a  private  roadway,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Canal  Street  to  High  Street,  the  property  of  Nathan  F. 
Dixon,  Sr.,  which  was  the  approach  to  the  Dixon  mansion,  and  called 
Oak  Street.  This  was  a  particularly  esteemed  promenade  for  the 
young  people  of  our  village  in  the  “forties.” 

Looking  down  Canal  Street  from  the  railroad  crossing  to  Fligh 
Street,  on  the  west  side,  was  an  unobstructed  view  with  an  embank- 
-ment  sloping  down  to  the  canal  to  the  Hammond  dwelling  house  at 
the  corner  of  High  and  Canal  Streets. 

On  the  east  side  of  Canal  Street,  from  the  station  to  High  Street, 
were  vacant  lots  owned  by  Lemuel  Vose. 

Samuel  A.  Coy,  who  died  September  29,  1875,  aged  85  years, 
was  for  several  years  stationmaster,  until  August  1,  1852,  when  he  re¬ 
signed,  and  Maj.  Isaac  Champlin.  of  Stonington,  was  temporarily  in 
charge,  until  Edward  P.  Hitchcock  was  assigned  to  the  position, 
which  he  occupied  for  several  years. 

It  was  very  interesting  and  entertaining  during  Mr.  Coy’s  life¬ 
time,  to  hear  him  relate  the  trials,  and  experiences  of  those  who 
promoted  the  railroad  enterprise,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Chas.  Perry  and  O.  M.  Stillman,  and  were  they  living  today,  you  can 
imagine  their  surprise,  at  the  undertaking,  since  enacted,  of  the  entire 
removal  of  Dixon  Hill,  which  was  “impossible”  in  the  30’s. 

During  the  40’s  three  passenger  trains,  two  local  and  one  ex¬ 
press,  stopping  at  Greenwich,  Kingston  and  Westerly  only,  and  one 
freight,  east  and  west,  was  the  daily  traffic  of  the  road. 

The  mails  then,  from  and  for  Westerly,  were  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
day,  by  rail,  for  Stonington  4:30  P.  M.,  Providence  7:35  A.  M..  and 
2  P.  M.,  and  New  York  by  the  Stonington  steamlx)at  line.  7  P.  M. 

The  express  company  in  our  village  in  the  50’s  was  Lawton’s 
Express.  W.  B.  Lawton,  proprietor.  Alvah*  Taylor,  agent,  with  an 
office  located  in  E.  W.  Babcock’s  store,  on  Main  Street,  recently 
vacated  bv  Milo  Clarke’s  Market.  Connections  were  made  by  rail,  to 
Providence  with  Earle’s  Express  Company ;  to  New  London  by 
Westerly’s  “Lily  Line,”  with  Adams  Express,  and  Norwich  with 
Turner’s  Express. 

In  the  50’s  a  freight  shed  was  erected  north  of  the  passenger 
track,  and  the  freight  siding  in  front  of  the  passenger  station  was 
transferred  to  the  north  side  of  the  new  freight  shed.  In  subsequent 
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years,  as  the  freight  traffic  increased,  more  ground  was  needed  for 
spur  tracks,  when  the  railroad  corporation  purchased  of  Mr.  Dixon 
the  roadway  leading  up  Dixon  Hill,  which  they  removed  the  length 
of  the  freight  turnout  and  erected  a  high  granite  wall  to  keep  the 
debris  from  the  hill  ot¥  the  tracks.  A  bridge  was  built  across  the  main 
railroad  tracks,  several  feet  west  of  the  present  West  Street  Bridge, 
which  was  the  exit  from  the  Dixon  mansion  to  Railroad  Avenue  for 
many  years  after  the  removal  of  the  above  roadway. 

Since  then  we  all  are  familiar  with  the  incidents  witnessed  in 
the  entire  removal  of  Dixon  Hill,  in  1911-1912,  for  present  freight 
building  and  yard. 

In  1872,  the  freight  shed  was  lengthened  several  hundred  feet, 
and  the  original  passenger  station  was  moved  across  the  railroad 
track,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  addition  to  the  freight  shed,  and  a 
new  station,  one  story  in  height  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one 
removed,  at  an  outlay  of  about  $S,000  for  the  station  and  $3,788  for 
the  freight  shed. 

A  few  years  later,  a  one  story  building  was  erected  east  of  the 
station,  with  two  compartments,  and  was  occupied  by  Adams  Express 
Company,  and  the  baggage  department. 

All  of  these  buildings  were  removed  in  1911,  the  station  to  Oak 
Street,  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  freight  shed  was  erected  our  present 
artistic  station. 

During  the  summer  of  1852,  there  was  an  intense  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  Providence  and  Stonington  lines  of  steamers  to  Xew  York, 
which  resulted  in  the  fare  being  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.00  from 
Providence  to  Xew  York — the  same  from  Westerly — by  the 
Stonington  line;  the  boats  on  the  line  then  were  the  “C.  Vanderbilt,” 
Capt.  Joel  Stone,  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Fisher’s 
Island,  in  December.  1859,  and  the  “Commodore,”  Capt.  Frazee,  also 
wrecked,  on  Harton’s  Point,  L.  I.,  in  December,  1866.  They  handled 
the  vast  patronage  as  a  sequel  to  the  “low  fare”  excitement  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  all. 


But  Westerlv  was  greatlv  inconvenienced  bv  this  “low  fare” 
commotion,  as  the  steamboat  train,  passing  .Westerly  at  eight  o'clock 
P.  M.,  did  not  stop,  compelling  Westerly  patrons  to  take  the  six 
o’clock  train  or  carriage  to  Stonington.  A  petition  was  circulated 
around  our  village,  endorsed  by  several  of  the  business  firms  and 
others,  requesting  the  eight  o’clock  train  to  stop  at  Westerly  station, 
and  the  answer  the  petition  received  was  that  “there  was  such  an 
increase  of  passengers  since  the  reduction  of  fare,  they  deemed  it 
wise  not  to  stop  at  Westerly.” 

While  the  Stonington  line  of  steamers  were  in  existence,  during 
the  80’s,  Westerly  {>atrons,  each  summer,  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  excursions  to  Rocky  Point  and  Xewport  on  one  of  their  then  pala¬ 
tial  steamers,  the  “Rhode  Island.”  One  of  the  attractive  features  of 
these  excursions  was  dancing  on  the  steamer’s  freight  deck,  with 
music  furnished  by  Kenneth’s  orchestra — William  Kenneth,  prompter 
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and  second  violin ;  B:  F.  Greenman,  first  violin ;  George  Kenneth,  cor¬ 
net;  and  William  Kenneth,  pianist,  a  musical  organization  that  was 
a  drawing  card  in  those  days. 

Numerous  are  the  sad  and  pleasurable  incidents  which  a  few  of 
us  can  now  recall  which  occurred  while  the  second  railroad  station 
W'as  in  its  balmy  days,  which  are  today  frequent  subjects  of  fireside 
conversation,  cherished  by  all. 

New  Haven  Railroad 

Thinking  perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  the  railroad 
passing  through  our  village — the  New  Haven — would  he  of  interest 
to  some,  I  have,  from  various  sources,  collected  the  following: 

The  first  directors  of  the  “Providence  and  Stonington”  railroad 
were:  Daniel  Jackson,  president;  Courtland  Palmer,  secretary; 
Charles  Perry  of  Westerly,  treasurer  (this  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Charles  Perry,  now  president  of  the  Washington  Trust  Company)  : 
Robert  N.  Foster.  Charles  Dyer.  Charles  Potter,  Samuel  F.  Denison, 
Charles  H.  Phelps,  and  Gurdon  Trumbull,  named  in  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  charters.  They  met  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1833,  organized,  and  as  authorized  by  the  legislatures  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  opened  books  in  the  City  Hotel,  Provi¬ 
dence,  on  March  4,  1833,  for  stock  subscriptions  to  the  railroad  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  in  1834  and  1835,  were 
held  in  the  Benadam  Frink  house,  in  this  village,  afterwards  known 
as  the  “Leonard  House,”  with  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Sr.,  as  clerk  in  1834. 
and  secretary  in  1835.  This  house  was  moved  in  the  60’s  to  Canal 
Street,  and  the  Dixon  House  erected  on  its  site.  Since  then  it  has 
been  torn  down,  and  the  Crandall  block  now  occupies  its  site. 

In  1836,  Jesse  L.  Moss,  of  this  village,  was  secretary  of  the  rail¬ 
road  corporation. 

From  1836  to  1843  the  annual  meetings  of  the  corporation  were 
held  in  the  City  Hotel  and  Franklin  House,  Providence,  and  subse¬ 
quent  years,  in  the  depot  office  in  Providence. 

With  the  difficulties  to  overcome  in  building  this  railroad  then, 
it  was  about  four  years  before  it  was  completed  from  Hill's  Wharf, 
near  Providence,  to  Stonington,  and  many  were  the  interesting  remins- 
eenses  related  by  those  who  witnessed  its  construction,  especially  the 
filling  in  and  grading  of  the  em1>ankment  from  Canal  to  Palmer 
Streets  in  this  village,  and  the  excavating  of.  the  embankment  from 
the  station  to  High  Street  (spoken  of  for  years  afterwards  as  the 
“Dixon  cut,”  which  was  then  looked  ujxm  as  a  vast  undertaking, 
with  no  giant  jxnvder,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine  or  steam  shovels  in 
existence,  as  are  used  today. 

On  Noveml>er  10.  1837,  with  a  grand  celebration  in  Stoning¬ 
ton,  which  was  a  theme  of  conversation  for  years  afterwards,  the  road 
was  opened  for  travel  from  Stonington  to  Hill’s  W  harf,  Providence 
Bay,  thence  by  ferry  to  India  Point,  near  Providence,  connecting 
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with  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  $2,600,000,  the 
funds  for  which  were  composed  of  the  capital  stock  of  13,000  shares 
of  $100.00  each  ($1,300,000)  and  bonds  of  the  company  ($1,300,00) 
secured  by  three  mortgages  on  the  railroad  property  as  surety. 

Among  the  names  of  the  various  stockholders  who  were  on  the 
company’s  books,  at  the  opening  of  the  road,  eighty-two  years  ago, 
were:  O.  M.  Stillman  (my  father’s  brother-in-law),  Charles  Perry, 
Jesse  L.  Moss,  and  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Sr.,  then  residents  and  very 
prominent  in  Westerly  affairs. 

The  officers  of  the  road  in  1837,  were:  Courtland  Palmer,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Nathaniel  Thurston,  treasurer ;  James  Rintoul,  clerk ;  A.  S. 
Mathews,  engineer  and  roadmaster. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Stonington  railroad,  in  1837,  the  roadbed 
was  laid  with  the  best  rails  that  then  could  be  procured.  They  were 
“rolled”  of  common  “bloom"  iron,  and  weighed  54  pounds  per  yard, 
were  twenty  feet  long,  a  total  weight  of  378  pounds  per  rail.  Quite 
a  contrast  with  the  steel  rails  of  today,  in  the  equipment  of  the 
road,  which  weigh  107  pounds  per  yard,  30  feet  in  length,  a  total 
of  1,070  per  rail. 


The  rates  at  this  time,  for  nine  years,  were  six  cents  a  mile 
for  passengers,  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  per  mile,  on  freight. 

On  May  1,  1848,  the  road  was  extended  to  the  Cove  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  ferry  abandoned,  at  a  cost  of  $215,280.35. 


In  1857  the  road  was  further  extended  from  Stonington  to 
Groton,  at  an  expense  of  $410,000,  and  oj>ened  to  the  public  in 
January,  1 S5S.  thus  making,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  railroad 
line  between  Boston  and  New  York,  via  Providence,  as  the  road 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven  was  opened  in  January,  1849,  and 
from  New  Haven  to  New  London,  July  22,  1852. 

Before  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Groton,  Westerly  people, 
to  reach  New  London  or  Norwich,  had  to  he  conveyed  overland  by 
carriage  until  the  formation  of  the  “Lily”  line  of  steamers  with 
headquarters  in  Westerly  in  1850. 

These  two  boats,  “Water  Lily,”  Capt.  J.  W.  Miner,  and  “Tiger 
Lily.”  Capt.  J.  A.  Robinson,  made  daily  trips  from  this  village  to 
Stonington,  Bradford  Island,  Mystic.  New  London  and  Norwich, 
lhe  fares  were:  from  Westerly  to  Stonington,  20  cents;  to  Mystic 
and  Bradford  Island,  37  cents;  to  New  London,  62  cents;  to  Nor¬ 
wich.  70  cents ;  al’owing  their  patrons  five  hours  in  New  London, 
and  two  in  Norwich.  W  illiam  D.  Wells,  and  H.  and  F.  Sheffield 
were  the  Westerly  agents  for  the  company. 


In  the  fall  of  1852,  the  railroad  corporation  placed  an  opjxisi- 
tion  line  on  this  route  from  Stonington,  and  their  president,  Charles 
P.  Williams,  warned  the  managers  of  the  “Lilv”  line,  at  W  esterlv, 
“if  they  dared  to  run  boats  through  Fisher’s  Island  Sound  another 
summer,  thev  would  rue  the  daw” 
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Despite  the  threats,  and  “rule  or  ruin”  policy  of  the  railroad 
corporation,  the  “Lily"  line  continued  on  the  route  until  1854,  when 
the  “Water  Lily"  was  chartered  for  a  route  on  the  Providence  river 
to  summer  resorts,  the  “Tiger  Lily"  remaining  on  the  Stonington 
route  until  1S58,  when  the  “Water  Lily”  again  resumed  her  trips 
with  the  “Tiger  Lilv,”  and  both  l>oats  continued  on  the  route  until 
1859 

In  1860,  both  boats  left  our  village,  the  “Tiger  Lily’!  for  Har¬ 
lem  River,  New  York,  and  the  “Water  Lily"  for  Northport,  L.  I. 

From  1872  to  1874,  the  second  track,  Groton  to  Providence, 
was  constructed,  and  opened  for  travel,  July  1,  1874,  at  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $335,192.35. 

A  very  large  item  of  construction  expense  was  diverted  in  this  ad¬ 
ditional  track,  by  the  railroad  corporation,  as  all  of  the  granite  abut¬ 
ments  for  bridges  spanning  the  highways  and  rivers  from  Stoning¬ 
ton  to  the  railroad’s  eastern  terminal  were  constructed  in  1834-1837 
for  two  tracks. 


When  the  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1837,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  a  steamboat  line  from  Stonington  to  New  York.  The 
steamer  “Stonington,”  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  was  chartered,  which  ran  on  the  route  until  Mav  1. 
1838. 


Then  a  contract  was  made  with  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Transportation  Company,  a  corporation  running  several 
boats  between  Providence  and  New  York,  when  the  railroad  direc¬ 
tors  chartered  the  steamer  “Rhode  Island,"  Capt.  Seth  Thayer,  her 
dimensions  being  211  feet  on  deck,  28  feet  beam,  10  feet  hold.  350 
h.  p.  engine,  with  a  lower  cabin.  165  feet  long,  and  fitted  with  170 
berths.  Her  companion  was  the  steamer  “Narragansett,”  Capt. 
Coleman,  and  her  dimensions  were  212  feet  on  deck,  27  feet  beam. 
10  feet  hold,  300  h.  p.  engine,  and  accommodations  for  300  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  her  tonnage  was  576.  The  fare  front  Providence  to 
New  York,  via  this  line,  was  $2.00,  the  same  from  Westerly.  The 
above  boats  were  in  commission  until  1846,  when  they  were  sold  to 
southern  parties. 


For  many  years  the  original  charter  title  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
vvas  the  “Providence  and  Stonington  Railroad,”  then  afterwards 
changed  to  “The  New  York.  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad,"  in 
the  50’s.  W  hen  their  headquarters  were  removed  from  Stonington 
to  Providence,  the  title  was  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use — the  N.  Y„ 
N.  H.  and  II.  R.  R. 


Before  closing,  perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  the  number  of  rail¬ 
road  corporations  in  the  l  nited  States  up  to  1837,  and  other  items 
may  interest  you  all. 


In  1837,  there  were  1.848  miles  of  railroads 
thirty-one  states  then  coni]  wising  our  Cnioti,  as 
12  miles;  Massachusetts.  U(>;  Rhode  Island,  50; 


in  fifteen  of  the 
follows:  Maine. 
Connecticut,  36  . 
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Xew  York,  325;  Xew  Jersey,  103;  Pennsylvania,  562;  Delaware, 
16;  Maryland,  181;  Virginia,  125;  South  Carolina,  137;  Georgia, 
57;  Alabama,  46;  Louisiana,  40;  Kentucky,  22. 

The  first  steam  locomotives  used  in  the  United  States,  two  in 
number,  came  from  England,  in  1829,  built  by  George  Stephenson, 
at  Xewcastle-u}>on-Tyne,  and  Foster  &  Rastrick,  at  Stourbridge,  and 
were  operated  on  a  rail  line  between  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  River. 

The  first  locomotive  built  in  the  United  States  was  in  1830,  bv 
a  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller,  in  a  W  est  Street,  Xew  York,  shop,  and  named 
“P>est  Friend,”  which  was  shipped  South,  and  was  used  on  the 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Hamburg  line  for  several  years. 

The  second  locomotive  built  by  Peter  Cooper,  in  Baltimore,  in 
1830,  and  run  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  road  was 
constructed,  at  that  time,  of  longitudinal  pine  rail,  a  foot  deep, 
covered  with  an  oak  plate,  which  was  imbedded  in  the  ground  on 
wooden  cross-ties,  and  upon  the  rails  were  fastened  flat  bars  of  iron 
p2  and  inches  thick,  and  2jd  to  4j4  inches  wide  by  spikes,  their 
heads  countersunk  in  the  iron.  This  method  was  adopted  by  our 
early  American  roads  from  considerations  of  economy,  and  with  a 
view  of  extending  their  lines  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  capital  pro¬ 
vided,  soon  proved  to  involve  great  danger  and  consequent  expense. 
The  ends  of  the  bars  of  iron  became  loose,  and  starting  up  were 
occasionally  caught  by  the  wheels  and  thrust  up  through  the  bottom 
of  the  cars.  Trains  were  run  with  great  caution,  the  passenger  traffic 
was  seriously  diverted  on  those  lines,  and  they  soon  acquired  a  no¬ 
toriety  of  “snake  head  roads.” 

Hoping  that  the  above  abbreviated  contribution  has  interested  you 
all,  I  must  bring  it  to  a  close,  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  no 
end. 
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By  Besse  Taylor 


John  Taylor  was  horn  in  Sutton,  New  Hampshire,  on  May  16th, 
1805.  He  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children.  There  were  nine 
sons,  three  of  whom  became  ministers.  Two  of  these  ministers  came 
to  Rhode  Island,  Benjamin  who  had  charge  of  the  Seaman’s  Bethel 
in  Providence  for  many  years  and  John  who  preached  for  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Christian  Church  in  Westerly. 

Their  father,  Capt.  James  Taylor,  and  their  mother,  Anna  Corn¬ 
ing,  were  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  lived  there  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  their  marriage,  then  moved  with  their  family  to  Sutton, 
Xew  Hampshire,  where  the  Beverly  people  had  many  friends  and 
interests.  Here  Capt.  James  Taylor  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  potash  as  well  as  keeping  a  store  and  tavern.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  militia  and  in  1796  further  identified  himself  with  the  town  affairs 
by  being  one  of  fifteen  citizens  to  found  a  “Social  Library”  which 
indicates  he  was  a  man  interested  in  letters.  He  was  an  energetic  man 
and  is  described  as  “black  eyed.  tall,  straight  and  slender,  gentle¬ 
manly  in  appearance.”  His  son,  John,  must  have  resembled  him  in 
figure  and  bearing  but  not  in  his  eyes  which  were  blue  like  his 
mother’s,  Anna  Corning,  who  is  described  as  “blue  eyed,  handsome 
and  a  finished  ladv  in  her  manners.” 

His  mother  had  been  forced  in  her  childhood  to  learn  the  stern 
realities  of  life.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  on  the  prison  ship  Jersey  while 
she  lay  in  Xew  York  harbor  and  there  he  died.  Her  mother  was  an 
active,  capable  woman  and  during  the  revolution  kept  a  shop,  sup- 
porting  her  family  of  seven  small  children  while  her  husband  was 
absent,  and  after  his  death. 

This  little  girl  of  revolutionary  days  was  the  eldest  and  naturally 
must  have  shouldered  some  of  the  care  of  such  a  busy  household  and 
at  an  early  age  learned  to  be  self-reliant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  she  married  Capt.  James  Taylor.  From 
these  sturdy,  industrious  parents  who  bore  the  bitter  hardships  of 
those  days  their  son  inherited  a  powerful  frame,  robust  health  and  a 
firm  determination  to  be  true  to  his  ideals.  These  were  his  sole 
inheritance,  the  best  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  familv  returned  to  Salem,  which  ad- 
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joins  the  town  of  Beverly,  and  there,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  his 
father  died.  His  mother,  like  her  mother,  thus  became  a  widow  with 
a  large  family  to  guide  and  launch  in  the  world.  The  older  children 
were  already  settled  hut  the  younger  ones  still  needed  her  care  and 
council. 

In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  learn  a  trade  if  only 
as  a  foundation  in  case  other  enterprises  failed.  Salem  was  then  a 
busy  port  so  it  was  natural  that  she  should  choose  for  her  youngest 
son  the  trade  of  a  shipjoiner. 

Accordingly  at  the  age  of  sixteen  John  Taylor  was  “bound  an 
apprentice  to  one  Joseph  Danforth  of  Salem  to  learn  the  mystery  of 
building  houses  and  finishing  ships.”  The  indenture  further  reads. 
“He  shall  not  waste  the  goods  of  his  master,  nor  lend  them  unlaw¬ 
fully  to  any.  At  cards,  dice,  or  any  unlawful  game,  he  shall  not  play. 
He  shall  not  absent  himself  day  or  night  from  the  service  of  his 
master,  without  his  leave;  nor  haunt  or  freouent  ale-houses,  taverns 
or  gaming  places.  He  shall  carry  and  behave  himself  toward  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  all  others  as  a  good  and  faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do.”  One 
is  reminded  of  Hogarth’s  fascinating  series  of  pictures  of  the  “Idle 
and  Industrious  Apprentice.”  Besides  his  trade  he  was  to  receive 
evening  schooling.  Such  requirements  as  these  wou'd  seem  rather 
exacting  to  boys  of  today. 

While  working  at  his  apprenticeship  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  Salem. 

The  trade  of  a  joiner  and  the  education  received  at  the  evening 
school,  was  the  equipment  with  which  John  Taylor  at  twenty-one 
started  to  found  his  fortune.  Although  the  “industrious  apprentice” 
and  a  skilful  workman,  he  only  worked  three  months  at  his  trade.  He 
had  a  natural  culture  and  a  taste  for  more  intellectual  pursuits. 

Salem  was  all  that  he  knew  of  the  world.  Like  most  young  men 
he  doubtless  felt  the  need  of  a  wider  horizon;  so  to  Xew  York  where 
so  many  drift.  There  he  engaged  in  business  for  a  year,  then  to 
Schenectady.  These  ventures  did  not  have  the  approval  of  his  older 
brothers  who  urged  him  to  return  to  Xew  England  to  live  near  them. 
Their  anxiety  is  betrayed  in  their  letters  to  him.  One  writes.  “Avoid 
even  a  taste  of  spirits,  an  ounce  of  preventative’ in  this  respect  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  two  lbs.  of  cure.  An  acquired  habit  of  tasting  has  ruined 
manv.”  And  another  writes.  “Be  constant,  be  honest,  be  industrious. 

j 

be  frugal,  be  by  all  means  affable  to  all  those  with  whom  you  have 
to  do,  be  a  keeper  at  home,  or  of  good  honest  respectable  men,  men 
of  information.  Let  your  expenses  be  one  shilling  a  day  less  than  your 
income.” 


One  wonders  how  advice  like  this  from  older  brothers  was 
received.  We  know  that  Poor  Richard  says,  “Offered  advice  stinks.” 


However,  he  did  return  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  converted  at  a 
meeting  held  by  Elias  Smith.  Soon  after,  in  the  year  1831,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  minister  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  little  town  of  Wareham. 
In  the  same  town  the  following  year  he  married  Betsy  Conant  Besse 
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who  sang  in  the  choir,  the  old  village  romance.  Xow  he  was  embarked 
on  the  great  adventure. 

From  \\  areham  he  went  to  he  the  minister  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  This  is  a  church  in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity,  standing  alone  on  a  hillside  with  broad  fields  extending  in 
all  directions.  In  front  is  a  lovely  view  across  meadows  down  to  the 
Sakonnet  River.  Flat  field  stones  form  the  walk  and  steps  and 
foundations.  On  the  road  in  front  of  this  church  were  fired  the  first 
shots  in  the  skirmish  before  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  in  this  engagement  were  from  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side.  It  was  almost  ninetv  vears  ago  that  Elder  Tavlor  undertook  the 
ministry  there  and  it  cannot  be  unlikely  that  there  were  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  church  to  whom  this  event  was  a  vivid  memory.  His 
pastorate  here  seems  to  have  been  successful  as  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  membership. 

However,  after  four  years  of  work  in  the  Portsmouth  Church 
he  left  and  went  to  the  Broad  Street  Christian  Church  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

It  was  a  rule  which  he  always  observed  in  his  pastorates  that  if 
any  one  member  of  the  organization  voted  against  his  l>eing  “called” 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  for  “Calling”  a  minister  in  that  denomina¬ 
tion,  he  would  not  stay.  After  he  had  preached  in  Providence  four 
vears,  three  members  at  the  annual  meeting  voted  against  his  being 
“called.” 

True  to  his  vow  he  resigned,  perhaps  wisely,  for  one  cannot 
work  so  well  in  the  chilling  air  of  disapproval.  This  seems  a  strange 
vow  for  one  to  make  in  a  land  settled  by  j>eople  who  so  stubbornly 
disagreed  with  their  neighbors  that  they  left  homes  and  country,  and 
still  more  astonishing  for  one  within  the  church  where  such  heart¬ 
breaking  di  Terences  constantly  occur.  There  were  now  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  this  continual  breaking  up  of  the  home  was  no  doubt  sad 
and  discouraging  to  the  family  who  must  have  felt  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  a  nomad’s  life. 


Shortly  after  leaving  Providence  Elder  Taylor  accepted  the  call 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  Westerly,  often  called  the  “Chapel.” 
This  was  in  the  year  1845,  and  at  that  time  W  esterly  was  a  town 
of  about  two  thousand.  The  road  to  Watch  Hill  was  open  only 
so  far  as  the  Lottery,  to  go  beyond  there  one  had  to  open  a  series 
of  gates.  Granite  had  just  been  discovered  on  Quarry  Hill.  There 
was  no  telegraph  nor  newspaper,  and  the  railroad  had  only  l>een 
running  a  few  years.  The  t  oniing  of  the  railroad  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Westerly’s  rapid  growth. 


Elder  John  Taylor  was  fortunate  to  come  to  Westerly  at  the 
time  of  its  increasing  prosperity  and  it  proved  to  l>e  a  haven  of  rest. 
Here  he  made  kind  and  loyal  friends  and  preached  twenty-five  years, 
identifving  himself  with  manv  of  the  town  affairs.  He  received 
from  the  church  four  hundred  dollars  annually,  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  engage  in  other  enterprises  to  add  to  his  income. 
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One  of  these  was  being  Superintendent  of  River  Bend  Ceme¬ 
tery,  which  he  helped  to  establish,  and  another  was  his  nursery  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  Westerly  were 
planted  by  him  from  his  nursery.  The  row  of  Norway  maples  up 
Cross  Street  are  among  them.  These  used  to  be  much  handsomer, 
now  some  have  died,  but  many  rememl>er  them  a  splendid  row  of 
trees  with  thick,  dark  foliage. 

The  fine  old  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  gardens  at  Cross  and  Elm 
Streets  he  also  planted,  as  well  as  the  elms  in  front  of  his  church 
and  those  that  line  the  old  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 

At  first  he  lived  in  the  village  on  High  Street.  About  1854  he 
built  a  little  Greek  shaped  house  on  Beach  Street,  the  kind  one  always 
associates  with  a  New  England  village.  It  was  a  cosy,  pretty  house 
surrounded  with  trees,  shrubs,  little  box  hedges  and  flowers  of  which 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Across  the  road  was  his  nursery 
where  he  worked  with  his  faithful  friend  Joshua  Thompson. 

Joshua  Thompson  and  Elder  Taylor  were  staunch  friends  and 
worked  together  many  years  in  the  church  and  in  the  cemetery.  It 
was  they  who  originated  the  idea  of  a  cemetery  for  the  town.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  persistence  aroused  the  interest  of  their  fellow  towns¬ 
men  in  the  new  movement.  So  that  in  1844  River  Bend  Cemetery  was 
incorporated  and  land  was  bought  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  beauti¬ 
ful  fields  sloping  to  the  river,  worthy  of  the  poetic  name,  River  Bend. 

An  architect  from  Providence  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  lots 
and  drives  and  Elder  Taylor  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
project  became  its  superintendent. 


On  December  22,  1852,  the  land  was  consecrated.  At  this  cere¬ 
mony  he  delivered  an  address,  stating  that  the  new  movement  was 
non-sectarian  and  urging  that  his  fellow  citizens  co-operate  with  the 
trustees  toward  its  success.  Pie  graphically  presents  the  need  of  a 
general  burying  ground  to  replace  the  old  plots  on  the  farms  which 
until  now  had  been  sufficient.  This  address  is  the  only  example  of  his 
oratorical  style  that  is  preserved,  therefore  it  will  be  interesting  to 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  it.  It  is  also  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  orator)*  of  seventy  years  ago. 


“In  presenting  the  claims  of  this  institution  I  would  ask  you  to 
go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  state  and  in  desecrated 
graves,  defaced  enclosures  and  annual  encroachments  you  may  find 
silent  yet  eloquent  testimony  in  favor  of  this  enterprise. 


“How  vain  to  talk  of  security!  Experience  and  observation 
have  taught  us  that  we  can  cast  no  safeguards  around  our  private 
burial  grounds  that  shall  resist  the  destructive  ravages  of  time  or  seed 
with  reverence  the  new  possessor  of  our  lands. 


“Our  fathers  select  a  lovely  spot  for  a  final  resting  place.  It  is 
sacred  with  the  whole  family.  Every  necessary  arrangement  is  made 
for  its  perpetuity,  it  becomes  more  and  more  endeared  as  increasing 
numbers  of  our  sleeping  dead  lie  there  entombed.  But  in  the  process 
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of  time  the  family  has  fallen  in  death  or  removed  to  other  parts.  The 
muscular  arm  that  built  that  wall  is  paralized,  the  ever  watchful  eye 
has  ceased  its  gaze  and  the  farm  has  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
deed  is  transferred.  Who  now  shall  guard  their  sleeping  dust,  who 
now  shall  say  to  the  restless  plough  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther?  . 

“Your  graves  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.  And  if  a  nation 
of  children  can  so  neglect  the  grave  of  their  Gen.  Washington  as  to 
cause  the  noble  Kossuth  to  breathe  a  sigh  wrhile  standing  at  the  tomb 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  question  the  reverence  of  the  American  people 
for  their  dead,  what  attention  can  you  expect  shall  be  paid  the  graves 
of  strangers? 

“The  trustees  of  this  institution  present  to  you  a  deed  that  knows 
no  transfer,  as  long  as  time  endures.  The  ground  this  day  conse¬ 
crated  shall  be  sacred  as  the  quiet  resting  place  of  all  future 
generations.  ” 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  but  by  hearsay ;  because  he  preached  entirely  from  notes  which 
are  impossible  to  decipher,  as  he  used  a  system  of  abbreviations  and 
rulings  with  large  black  periods.  They  appear  to  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  each  one  covers  one  side  of  two  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  and 
is  neatly  folded  like  a  legal  paper,  numbered  and  the  subject,  also  in 
his  shorthand,  is  written  across  the  end. 

There  were  ardent  admirers  of  his  preaching  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  A  story  is  told  of  one  who  went  to  Brooklyn  on  a  visit  and  was 
taken  to  hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Upon  returning  her  comment 
was,  “He  did  not  hold  a  candle  to  Elder  Taylor.” 

At  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  one’s 
minister.  In  all  those  twenty-five  years  there  were  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  service,  each  with  a  sermon  and  a  long  one,  and 
nobody  stayed  at  home.  There  was  also  Sabbath  School  before  the 
morning  service.  In  the  course  of  his  long  pastorate  there  were  held 
several  revivals  at  which  numerous  converts  were  made  and  bap¬ 
tised  into  the  church. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  revivals  that  the  dramatic  conversion  of 
Ansel  Bourne  took  place.  He  lived  next  door  to  Elder  Taylor,  was 
an  atheist,  steadily  disregarding  the  customary  observances  of 
Sunday. 

One  day,  while  walking  to  the  village,  he  by  chance  considered 
going  to  one  of  the  meetings  being  held  at*the  chapel,  then  quickly 
decided  not  to  go,  saying  to  himself,  “I  would  rather  be  struck  deaf 
and  dumb  forever  than  to  go  there.” 

Continuing  his  walk  so  far  as  Clark’s  Hill  he  soon  felt  weak  and 
dizzy  and  sank  upon  a  stone  at  the  roadside  to  rest  where  he  became 
unconscious.  He  was  taken  to  his  home.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks 
he  gradually  regained  his  strength  and  his  senses  one  by  one,  until 
all  returned  but  one.  the  power  to  speak. 
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During  this  illness  he  grew  to  believe  that  his  affliction  was  a 
punishment  due  to  his  sins.  When  he  became  strong  enough  he 
attended  several  of  the  meetings  at  the  chapel,  each  time  writing  a 
short  prayer  which  he  asked  to  be  read.  Elder  Taylor  complied  with 
his  request  while  Mr.  Bourne  stood  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  on  the  other  occasions,  he  presented 
a  prayer  written  upon  his  slate  for  the  Elder  to  read,  which  he  did. 
Curiously  the  prayer  closed  with  the  words,  “Why  I  feel  as  I  do  this 
afternoon,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  do  feel  as  though  God  was  about  to 
speak  to  Westerly,  in  what  way  I  know  not.”  When  the  reading  of 
prayer  ended  and  Mr.  Bourne  was  still  standing  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  with  his  arms  outstreched  he  suddenly  spoke  and  falling  upon 
his  knees  began  to  pray  in  a  clear  voice.  Such  an  extraordinary  scene 
made  a  profound  impression  and  many  believed  that  they  had  seen 
a  miracle. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  he  saw  visions  and  a  few  years  later 
disappeared.  One  morning  on  awaking  he  found  himself  in  a  town 
in  Pennsylvania  carrying  on  a  small  business  under  the  name  of  A.  J. 
Brown.  After  coming  to  himself  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  life  as 
A.  J.  Brown. 

These  strange  mental  phases  attracted  widespread  interest  and 
so  eminent  a  psychologist  as  William  James  calls  attention  to  this 
curious  case  in  his  psychology. 

Often  the  new  converts  were  baptised  in  the  old  canal  which 
once  ran  through  the  town  to  supply  power  for  the  mills.  Now  the 
gas  tank  stands  where  these  ceremonies  took  place.  Later  they  were 
held  in  the  river  itself  at  the  foot  of  Vincent  Lane.  These  baptisms 
were  sometimes  in  very  cold  weather  when  it  was  necessary  to  break 
through  thick  ice  to  make  a  pool.  Tradition  says  that  in  spite  of  such 
des{>erate  measures  no  one  ever  felt  any  ill  effect,  even  when  their 
rol>es  froze  l>efore  thev  could  reach  home,  because  they  had  been 
protected  by  divine  Providence. 

Fortunatelv  Elder  Tavlor  was  blessed  with  a  sturdy  constitution 
calculated  to  stand  such  exposure.  He  was  strong,  and  muscular 
as  well,  and  his  strength  served  him  a  good  turn  on  several  occasions. 

One  of  these  is  quite  amusing.  On  coming  out  of  meeting  one 
evening  he  discovered  that  his  horse,  Charlie,  had  been  stolen.  So 
with  his  good  friend  Capt.  Thompson  he  drove  in  the  direction  of  the 
fresh  tracks  and  overtook  the  thief  with  the  horse  near  Anguilla  and 
shouting  in  his  clear  ringing  voice,  “Whoa,  Charlie!”  the  horse 
stopi*ed.  Then  the  Elder  overpowered  the  thief,  threw 'him  upon  the 
seat  and  sat  upon  him  and  so  drove  hack  to  town. 

Now  those  who  once  knew  him,  remember  him  best  as  the  organ¬ 
izer  and  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Sunday  school  picnics  which 
were  held  annually  in  connection  with  the  church.  His  was  the 
enthusiasm  that  put  the  spirit  of  joy  and  gaity  into  the  occasion  as 
well  as  the  serious  note  in  the  shape  of  addresses  with  an  appeal  to 
strive  for  the  best. 
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The  event  was  advertised  long  ahead  with  bright  posters  which 
made  one  long  for  the  day.  They  read  most  attractively. 

“Annual  Excursion ! 

The  Sabbath  School  connected  with  the  .Christian  Church  will  set 

j  • 

their  table  at  Osbrook  Grove  ! 

The  Mammoth  Barge  will  leave  the  Wharf  of  Capt.  Joshua  Thomp¬ 
son.  at  9  a.  m.  precisely,  proceeding  down  the  river  to  Osbrook  Grove. 

For  Dinner! 

xAt  the  spacious  tables  erected  there. 

After  Dinner 

Orations,  Races  and  Banquet  Auction,  etc., 

The  whole  amply  interlarded  with  the  superior  music  of  the  West¬ 
erly  Brass  Band. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Capt.  Joshua  Thompson's  arid  Charles  Bradford’s. 

Price  one  dollar  including  dinner.’’ 

It  sounds  and  must  have  been  delightful  as  all  accounts  agree. 

One  of  the  boys  who  has  not  forgotten  the  fun  at  those  August 
picnics  has  written  a  graphic  sketch  of  them.  It  begins : 

“Rev.  John  Taylor  was  pastor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  my  father  Capt.  Joshua  Thompson  was  assistant 
Supt.  It  was  the  practice  during  the  month  of  August  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School  to  have  a  picnic  at  Osbrook  Grove  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pawcatuek  River  where  it  enters  Little  Xarragansett  Bay.  For  30 
odd  years  this  Sabbath  School  had  its  annual  picnic  and  never  had 
but  one  postponement  on  account  of  stormy  weather.  Capt.  Joshua 
Thompson  was  quite  an  expert  weather  prophet  and  he  would  take 
into  consideration  the  moon’s  phases  and  plan  a  day  when  the  tide 
served  best  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  scow  down  to  the  grove 
and  return.  The  picnickers,  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Taylor  as 
he  was  then  called,  who  was  a  very  popular  personage,  would  start 
at  high  tide  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  ebb  tide  or  outer  flow  of 
the  tide  to  take  them  down  and  returning  on  the  flood  tide  or  the 
inward  flow  of  the  late  afternoon. 

“In  my  recollection  the  merry  crowd  started  from  the  wharf 
located  at  the  foot  of  Callow’s  Lane,  now  known  as  Cross  Street. 
There  was  no  tug  Ixtat  on  the  river  in  those  days  but  literage  of 
cargoes  of  vessels  was  done  by  scows  into  which  the  cargo  was  trans¬ 
ferred  and  brought  up  to  Westerly.  The  largest  of  these  scows  was 
selected  by  Elder  Taylor  for  the  excursionists  and  it  was  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  occasion  and  boxes  and  boards  were  procured  for 
s^atine  the  men.  women  and  children  of  the  congregation  and  their 

o  o 

large  circle  of  friends.  It  was  a  great  event  in  those  days,  and  many 
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people  came  from  quite  a  distance  to  take  the  sail  down  the  river ; 
also  others  drove  down  in  wagons  to  the  grove.  Capt.  Thompson  was 
sailing  master  assisted  by  various  river  boatmen  and  at  the  appointed 
hour,  usually  nine  o’clock,  sail  was  hoisted  and  the  voyage  begun.  A 
committee  selected  by  Elder  Taylor  would  start  earlier  in  a  smaller 
boat  with  barrels  and  baskets  of  dishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
and  the  lumber  to  erect  the  tables.  These  tables  were  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square  aggregating  in  length  about  four  or  five 
hundred  feet,  covered  with  white  cloth  and  spread  with  the  necessary 
dishes  to  contain  the  variety  of  vegetables  and  brown  bread  and  large 
platters  containing  many  roast  chickens  or  other  poultry  and  meats 
which  were  carved  by  the  committee.  There  were  also  many  frosted 
cakes  and  pies. 

“The  American  flag  was  floated  from  a  pole  raised  in  the  top 
of  one  of  the  tallest  trees  which  could  be  seen  by  the  excursionists  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  distant  sight  of  the  grove.  On  arrival  at  the 
shore  or  marsh,  boards  from  the  seats  were  laid  on  the  dampness 
that  the  excursionists  could  walk  over  dry- footed.  Elder  Taylor  had 
a  large  banner  floating  over  the  path  to  the  grove  with  this  inscription 
in  large  letters,  "Mere  we  meet  again."  He,  with  the  committee, 
would  welcome  atl  and  invite  them  to  have  crackers  and  cheese  to 
stay  their  appetites  until  the  time  for  serving  dinner.  They  usually 
had  one  whole  cheese  and  a  barrel  of  crackers  which  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  children.  Tubs  of  lemonade  were  furnished  for  the 
thirsty  as  well  as  pure  water  from  a  well  nearby. 

“One  important  event  in  the  later  vears  was  the  arrival  from 
Watch  Hill  of  nearly  all  the  boarders  at  that  time,  and  most  prominent 
among  them  were  Ex-Gov.  Gatlin  of  Connecticut  and  his  nob’e  wife, 
who  did  much  to  make  the  celebration  a  pleasure.  Mrs.  Gatlin  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  swimmer  at  the  bathing  beach. 


“Elder  Taylor  was  an  artist  in  making  up  bouquets  of  flowers 
which  adorned  the  tables.  The  bouquets  were  pyramidal  in  shape  and 
added  greatly  to  the  apj>earance  of  the  tables. 

“There  was  always  good  food,  enough  and  to  spare  to  everyone 
and  many  fragments  to  be  gathered  up  at  the  .close.  In  later  years 
dinner  tickets  were  sold  for  a  sum,  I  think  fifty  cents,  which  entitled 
one  to  as  many  helpings  as  his  appetite  would  accommodate. 


"Then  came  the  fun.  One  specialty  was  running  races  for  a 
striped  stick  of  candy.  Elder  Taylor  would  stand  at  one  end  of 
the  race  course  holding  at  arm’s  length  the  candy,  and  the  assistant 
sujK  rintendent  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  course  to  start  the  racers 
evenly.  1  think  the  race  course  was  about  100  feet  long.  The  victor 
caught  the  candy  as  he  went  past  the  extended  arm.  There  were  sack 
races,  and  various  other  sports  and  entertainments.  There  was  singing 
by  the  church  choir  and  congregation,  and  later  years  the  excur¬ 
sionists  were  accompanied  by  the  W  esterly  Brass  Band  which  was 
considered,  especially  by  the  children,  an  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  occasion  as  it  had  a  large  brass  horn  and  two  drums. 
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“After  the  sports  were  ended  then  the  auction  commenced,  and 
the  bouquets  together  with  any  remaining  whole  parcels  of  food  such 
as  chickens,  ducks,  and  whatnot  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
causing  much  merriment.  More  music  by  the  congregation  or  the 
band,  and  some  speeches  by  Elder  Taylor  and  by  various  ones,  then 
the  hour  of  departure  would  be  announced  according  to  the  time  of 
tide  and  wind,  and  the  party  would  arrive  home  about  six  or  seven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  always  having  had  a  very  enjoyable  time.” 

The  Christian  Church  of  Westerly  was  dedicated  in  1844  and 
Rev.  John  Taylor  was  its  second  minister.  He  came  there  a  young 
man  and  grew  old  in  its  service  and  in  time  became  a  conspicuous  and 
beloved  figure.  He  was  social  and  witty,  always  had  his  joke,  all  of 
which  made  him  popular  and  possibly  was  why  he  so  often  officiated 
at  weddings.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  couples  to  drive  up  to 
his  door  to  be  married. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  moved  back  into  the  village  to 
the  same  house  on  High  Street  that  he  occupied  when  he  first  came 
to  Westerly.  There  he  suffered  a  shock  and  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
months,  when  he  was  quite  helpless,  he  died  on  October  12th,  1872. 

A  description  of  him  written  by  his  son  presents  him  quite  vividly. 

“My  father,  John  Taylor,  was  a  trifle  over  six  feet  high,  weighed 
about  200  pounds  with  strong  sloping  shoulders  and  full  breast.  His 
gait  was  very  dignified  and  when  he  walked  down  the  aisle  of  his 
church,  he  had  a  kind  of  majesty  about  him  which  made  a  decided 
impression  upon  his  audience. 

“He  wore  plain  black  clothers  with  a  white  linen  collar  which 
turned  down  over  a  white  linen  stock  which  was  starched  very  stiff, 
fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes  at  the  back. 

“His  voice  had  a  great  degree  of  magnetism,  was  very  loud, 
penetrating  and  sympathetic.  He  was  an  orator  by  nature — was  con¬ 
sidered  in  his  denomination  a  very  powerful  preacher. 

“At  times  he  was  eloquent. 

“He  was  not  a  literary  man.  knew  nothing  of  the  standard  poets 

of  his  time  nor  of  essayists  or  orators.  He  read  very  little  except  the 
newspapers,  the  Neie  York  Tribune  and  Christian  Messenger.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Horace  Greely  and  believed  in  him  as  an 
oracle.  He  belonged  to  the  Christian  Denomination,  !>elieved  in  re¬ 
generation,  baptism,  atonement,  etc.,  but  rejected  the  trinity,  fore¬ 
ordination,  close  communion  and  infant  baptism. 


“He  w*s  strictly  and  rigidly  upright  find  so  honest  that  he  was 
unjust  to  himself.  I  remember  many  instances  of  where  he  has  lost 
his  due  for  fear  people  should  even  think  him  unjust. 


“He  had  moods  of  melancholy  from  which  it  seemed  at  times 
he  would  never  emerge,  then  he  would  have  moods  of  hilarity  when  he 
was  the  most  jolly,  humorous  and  lively  of  men.  His  mind  at  such 
times  was  very  active  and  he  was  intensely  comical  and  witty.  Then 
he  would  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  lie  was  verv  kind- 
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hearted  and  had  a  strongly  emotional  nature,  would  give  tar  beyond 
his  means  to  relieve  distress,  was  inclined  to  trust  men.” 

His  neighbor  remembers  him  as  tall  and  distinguished  looking 
with  a  shock  of  thick  white  hair,  who  with  his  cane  stepped  briskly 
down  the  street. 

Woodrow  Wilson  has  said  that  the  true  American  is  a  frontiers¬ 
man,  meaning  by  a  frontiersman  a  man  who  is  equal  to  the  emergency, 
is  able  to  take  up  the  work  circumstances  present.  By  this  measure 
Elder  John  Taylor  can  be  called  a  true  American.  Born  from  the 
vigorous  stock  of  our  early  settlers  he  instinctively  undertook  the 
work  at  hand.  Skillful  with  tools  he  made  for  his  home  good  pieces 
of  furniture,  little  boxes  and  picture  frames,  sometimes  ingeniously 
decorated  with  shells,  and  no  doubt  worked  on  the  house  itself  dur¬ 
ing  its  building.  He  cultivated  a  splendid  garden  and  had  a  genius 
for  growing  beautiful  flowers  of  wonderful  variety,  as  well  as  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  nursery  business. 

Sundays  found  him  in  his  pulpit. 

He  cared  for  his  family  properly,  was  a  kind  and  generous 
parent  and  judging  from  his  slender  income,  it  is  evident  that  he  made 
made  many  sacrifices  that  his  children  might  succeed.  In  addition, 
he  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  its  citizens.  How  utterly  beyond 
all  estimation  is  the  ever-widening  influence  of  such  a  life.  What 
nobler  goal  a  true  American  ? 
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5&»strtrhtg  a  Pre-Sintnlattmtary  -Hnitar 

By  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Perry 

The  would  be  restorer  must  follow  the  advice  in  the  famous  old 
English  recipe: — “First  catch  the  hare.”  This  we  did  almost  by 
accident  when  we  acquired  the  old  Randall  Farm  in  North  Stonington 
about  a  year  ago.  The  last  idea  we  had  then  was  to  he  restorers, 
however.  We  were  merely  looking  for  a  country  residence  for  our 
cows  who  had  had  several  encounters  with  cars  and  trucks  on  the 
Watch  Hill  Road  on  their  way  to  and  from  pasture  and  were  finding 
town  life  increasingly  uncongenial. 

Now  every  resident  of  Westerly  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  the  “choice  of  400  farms  situated  conveniently  to  town  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  every  way.”  It  seemed  to  us  that  being  on  the  ground  we 
should  be  able  to  pick  a  perfect  one.  and  we  proceeded  to  make  a  list 
of  qualifications.  It  must  be  near  town,  it  must  be  on  state  road,  but 
not  too  near  the  road,  it  must  have  a  view  of  salt  water,  it  must  have 
big  trees,  it  must  have  a  house  which  we  could  enjoy  if  we  decided  to 
retire  to  it  in  our  old  age  near  to  congenial  neighbors,  and  the  house 
must  be  old.  and  unimproved  enough  to  have  still  the  central  chimney 
and  the  brick  oven.  If  you  know  the  Randall  Farm  you  will  know 
it  possesses  all  these  qualifications  except  the  view  of  salt  water. 
Instead  it  offers  a  wide  sweep  to  the  east  and  north  toward  the  Miner 
Meeting  House  and  Pendleton  Hill,  and  has  all  sorts  of  charms  which 
were  not  stipulated,  such  as  springs  and  ]>onds  and  cranl>erry  bogs. 

Of  course  we  didn’t  realize  what  a  serious  scrajx:  we  were  get¬ 
ting  into  till  we  discovered  how  old  and  interesting  the  house  was 
and  how  much  might  be  made  of  it.  But  after  all  we  were  saved,  by 
the  fact  that  the  house  was  bought  primarily  for  the  farmer  to  live 
in  and  therefore  could  not  he  restored  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
What  we  have  done  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  repairing. 
We  have  merely  tried  to  make  the  house  livable,  endeavoring  all  the 
time  to  do  nothing  which  could  permanently  spoil  it  from  the  anti¬ 
quarian  j>oint  of  view.  That  is  how  it  stands  now.  Two  rooms  at  the 
west  end  we  reserved  for  our  own  uses,  they  have  received  even  less 
attention  than  the  main  part  of  the  house.  We  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
tales  about  what  we  have  done  and  what  a  marvelous  collection  of 
antiques  we  have  installed.  It  all  makes  the  reality  seem  very  small. 
The  few  nice  pieces  of  old  furniture  which  we  do  own.  we  like  much 
too  well  to  put  up  there  where  we  can  see  them  only  once  or  twice  a 
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week.  Our  own  two  rooms  are  furnished  with  such  things  as  we  are 
willing  to  spare  and  the  rest  of  the  house  with  the  furniture  of  the 
family  now  living  there. 

However,  if  we  haven’t  done  much  we  have  studied  and  talked 
and  thought  a  good  deal  alxuit  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  this  fact 
is  my  only  qualification  for  presenting  this  paper,  for  I  am  not  even 
a  Yankee  by  birth  and  must  confess  that  it  was  only  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  that  I  learned  the  true  significance  of  so  fundamental 
a  feature  as  the  central  chimney.  Do  you  who  have  always  seen  this 
realize  how  distinctive  it  is  of  the  earliest  Xew  England  houses? 

The  country  in  which  I  was  horn  is  the  very  southeast  corner  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  three  counties  around  Philadelphia  were  settled 
by  English  and  Welsh  Quakers  and  pre-revolutionary  houses  are 
common  enough.  But  they  are  built  of  stone,  and  that  being  the  case 
it  was  easy  to  incorjxtrate  chimneys,  any  number  of  them,  in  the  end 
walls  which  were  always  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick.  The  cen¬ 
tral  chimney,  comprising  in  one  five  or  six  fireplaces  and  their  flues, 
besides  a  Dutch  oven  and  a  smoke  oven,  were  more  economical  of 
stone,  but  just  why  the  Xew  Englanders  should  have  been  more  eco¬ 
nomical  of  stone  than  the  Pennsylvanians  is  not  evident.  Just  west 
of  the  Quakers,  in  Lancaster  County  and  beyond,  came  the  German 
settlers,  erroneously  called  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  They  had  still 
other  traditions  of  architecture,  but  nowhere  except  in  Xew  England 
do  we  find  the  central  chimneys,  and  nowhere  else  do  the  old  houses 
take  on  the  bleak,  austere  look  which  strikes  us  foreigners  so  forcibly. 

We  made  a  study  of  what  a  restorer  should  do  in  such  a  case  as 
ours.  He  must  face  at  the  outset  the  problem — What  sort  of  a  re¬ 
storation  shall  this  1>e?  Shall  it  he  an  accurate  and  absolute  return  to 
the  old  times,  producing  a  result  fit  for  a  historical  museum  with  no 
stoves,  no  plumbing,  no  central  heating,  etc.  ?  This  has  been  done  in 
several  cases  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Xew  England 
Antiquities.  Or  shall  the  house  become  a  home,  comfortable  and  liv¬ 
able,  attempting  to  preserve  the  ancient  spirit  without  loss  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  years  have  brought,  as  Mr. 
Ford  has  most  successfully  accomplished  at  the  Wayside  Inn. 

Of  course  we  had  no  choice,  the  latter  course  was  the  only  one 
possible,  and  it  possible  only  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

When  this  question  is  answered,  there  follow  two  even  larger. 
How  old  is  your  house?  And  how  were  houses  of  its  age  originally 
planned,  built  and  decorated? 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  trying  to  answer  the  first  of  these, 
as  to  age;  and  more  ways  of  trying  than  (there  are  of)  succeeding. 
This,  however,  is  a  familiar  difficulty — very  few  of  the  really  old 
houses  are  accurately  and  exactly  dated.  In  the  case  of  the  Randall 
House  the  only  clue  seemed  to  he  a  Randafi  family  tradition  that  the 
house  was  supposed  to  he  about  two  hundred  years  old. 

Some  information  also  we  were  able  to  get  from  hooks,  especially 
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from  “Early  Connecticut  Houses”  and  “Early  Rhode  Island  Houses,” 
by  Isham  and  Brown,  and  “Early  Domestic  Architecture  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,”  by  J.  Frederick  Kelly.  All  these  books  are  in  the  Westerly 
Library.  All  are  extremely  interesting,  full  of  detailed  architect’s 
drawings  and  minute  information,  illustrations  and  examples  from 
houses  still  in  existence.  The  main  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  New  England  house  is  given  herewith,  in  a  sort  of 
combined  quotation  from  these  three  books  and  from  the  Handbook 
of  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

In  the  work  of  these  first  builders  we  find  the  universal  and 
persistent  use  of  a  single  material  for  framing.  That  material  of 
course  was  oak.  That  the  colonists,  with  abundance  of  other  woods, 
both  hard  and  soft,  at  their  disposal,  should  have  chosen  oak  means 
simply  that  they  elected  to  use  the  one  material  with  the  working  of 
which  they  were  already  most  familiar.  They  used  it  not  only  for 
framing  but  also  for  exterior  covering,  floors,  and  so  on. 

Oak  as  a  framing  material  was  never  outgrown  during  the 
colonial  period  and  only  after  1800.  was  it  superseded  for  struc¬ 
tural  purposes  by  white  pine  and  the  other  soft  woods.. 

After  the  brief  log  cabin  period  appeared  the  first  structures 
which  may  truly  be  called  houses.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  they 
were  of  the  one-room  plan,  a  story  and  a  half  or  two  stories  high, 
with  the  chimney  stuck  at  one  end.  But  additional  space  must  soon 
have  become  necessary.  This  was  obtained  simply  by  adding  another 
room  or  unit  of  construction  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney, 
which  thus  became  enclosed.  The  house  then  had  two  rooms — the 
keeping  room  or  hall  and  the  parlor,  with  a  central  chimney,  in  front 
of  which  was  the  entry,  often  called  the  “porch,”  containing  the  stairs 
to  the  second  floor. 

To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  more  room  after 
the  two-room  plan  had  become  firmly  established  as  a  type  the  simple 
expedient  of  adding  a  lean-to  across  the  rear  of  the  house  was 
resorted  to,  which  addition  resulted  in  the  provision  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  kitchen  with  small  buttery,  bed¬ 
rooms — one  at  either  end — and  a  large  attic  on  the  second. 

This  was  accomplished  by  continuing  the  main  house  roof  in  back 
from  the  ridge  down  to  the  ceiling  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  pitch 
of  the  lean-to  roof  was  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  roof 
above  it.  The  lean-to,  at  first  merely  an  addition,  presently  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  construction.  The  next  development  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  building  the  house  of  two  full  stories  throughout,  letting 
the  first  floor  plan  remain  that  of  the  lean-to  house  .  The  plan  of  the 
second  floor,  like  that  of  the  first,  became  a  layout  of  five  rooms,  the 
two  large  front  chambers,  a  kitchen  chamber  behind  the  chimney  and 
smaller  rooms  on  either  side  of  it  corresponding  to  the  buttery  and 
bedrooms  on  the  first  floor. 

The  most  striking  external  feature  of  this  change  is  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  long  lean-to  root*  with  its  fine  lines  sweeping  from 
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the  ridge  nearly  to  the  ground.  These  full  two-story  houses  began  to 
be  built  not  earlier  than  1700,  and  this  is  the  style  of  the  Randall 
House. 

The  lean-to  type  house  probably  most  familiar  to  Westerly  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  old  Brightman  House  on  the  Post  Road,  near  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Glen  filling  station  at  Ouonochontaug, 

Lean-to  houses  and  those  of  two  full  stories  both  present  a 
front  facade  with  a  door  and  nine  windows,  one  over  the  door  and 
others  grouped  in  pairs  on  either  side.  When  the  five  upper  windows 
are  evenly  spaced  across  the  front  you  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
house  does  not  belong  before  1800.  Usually  spacing  on  both  sides  of 
the  door  was  the  same,  but  symmetry  was  often  sacrified  to  con- 
venience.  In  the  Randall  House,  for  instance,  the  east  room  is  20  x 
20  feet,  the  west  room  14  x  20  feet,  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  outside.  Neither  chimney  nor  front  door  hold  a  middle 
position.  The  five  or  six  little  square  windows  over  the  door  should, 
according  to  rule,  contain  bulls-eve  glass. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  this  period  drew  to 
its  close,  utility  had  been  the  determining  influence.  This  gave  way 
to  other  influences.  Massiveness  was  replaced  by  elegance  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  detail,  qualities  which  reached  their  culnlination  at  the  close 
of  the  Adam  period. 

The  chimney  had  hitherto  been  the  central  feature  and  from 
its  position  behind  the  stair  porch  had  actually  governed  the  plan  of 
the  house.  There  now  began  a  change — -the  introduction  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  hallway  and  the  consequent  division  of  the  chimney  into  two 
parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  arrangement  thus  really  consisted 
of  two  houses  of  the  two-room  plan  turned  at  right  angles  to  their 
former  positions,  separated  by  a  hallway.  In  certain  remote  regions, 
however,  the  earlier  type  of  course  persisted  until  a  later  time.  For 
an  instance  of  this  there  is  the  Palmer  house  at  Pendleton  Hill  built 
in  1807,  but  almost  identical  in  plan  with  the  Randall  House,  though 
so  much  later. 

The  central  hall  plan  held  sway  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
period  up  to  the  l>eginning  of  the  Greek  Revival  of  1830. 

All  these  descriptions  apply  to  Connecticut  houses.  Massachu-1 
setts’  style  was  slightly,  if  any,  different,  but  that  of  Rhode  Island 
seems  quite  clearly  separated  from  the  other  two, 

In  the  present  limits  of  Rhode  Island  \tfe  find  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  Providence  and  Newport  and  the  old  King’s  Province,  our  own 
“South  County.”  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  different  groups  at 
different  times.  The  buildings  of  Providence  find  little  analogy  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  Connecticut  or  with  Newport  even,  except  at 
the  very  outset.  The  houses  there  which  succeeded  the  log  huts 
contained  only  the  single'roonl,  the  Fire  Room  so-called,  one  end  of 
which  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  huge  stone  chimney.  Beside  the 
fireplace,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  was  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
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chamber  above.  Such  was  possibly  the  Captain  Card  house  next  to  us 
on  Margin  Street,  though  now  it  has  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  slo]>e 
of  the  roof,  evidently  much  steeper  at  one  time,  may  have  covered 
only  one  room.  The  house  formerly  possessed  rooms  to  the  right  of 
the  entry,  making  it  a  symmetrical  whole.  This  addition  was  later 
removed  so  that  at  present  it  is  more  nearly  in  its  original  condition 
than  50  years  ago.  The  doors  are  two  panelled  and  therefore  earlier 
than  those  in  the  Randall  House  which  have  four  panels.  There  are 
also  grooves  for  inside  sliding  shutters. 

The  framing  of  these  houses  was  typical  and  interesting.  That 
of  the  two  story  house  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  main  mem¬ 
bers  of  construction  were  of  oak,  broad-ax-hewn  from  straight  tree 
trunks.  Upon  foundation  walls  of  stone  a  continuous  horizontal 
timber  known  as  the  sill  or  groundsill  was  laid  flatwise  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  framed  together  by  means  of  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint.  The 
joists  of  the  first  floor  were  spanned  the  width  of  each  room.  In  some 
cases  the  ground  floor  was  laid  below  the  sills  which  thus  projected 
into  the  room.  Upon  each  corner  of  the  framed  sills  a  corner  post 
was  erected.  Where  there  was  no  framed  overhang  the  posts  were 
of  one  piece  from  sill  to  plate  ; — in  other  words,  the  height  of  two 
stories.  Four  similar  posts,  a  total  of  eight  in  all,  were  also  erected, 
two  in  the  front  and  two  in  the  rear  wall,  as  intermediate  supports. 
These  four  posts  are  known  as  the  front  and  rear  chimney  posts.  In 
the  earliest  house  the  posts  flare  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Accordingly 
there  was  a  double  flare,  one  for  each  story.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Randall  House. 

At  the  level  of  the  second  floor  a  continuous  set  of  heavy  timbers 
known  as  girts  were  in  corresponding  position  with  the  sills  but  of 
much  greater  size.  In  addition  to  these  girts  on  the  outside  walls  two 
additional  timbers,  called  chimney  girts,  were  framed  across  the 
house  from  front  to  rear,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central  chimney. 
From  the  middle  of  the  end  girt  to  the  middle  of  the  chimney  girt 
extended  a  timber  which  was  generally  the  heaviest  of  the  whole 
framework,  called  variously  the  summer,  the  summer  beam,  or  the 
summer  tree.  The  ends  of  the  summer  were  framed  into  the  girts 
by  an  ingenious  dovetail  joint  from  which  it  could  not  possibly  slip 
or  pull  out.  The  framing  of  the  garret  corresponds  to  the  framing 
on  the  second  floor.  The  girts  1>econv*  plates  and  form  the  supports 
for  the  rafter  feet.  In  the  Randall  House  the  rear  [date  is  framed 
in  the  conventional  way  but  the  front  plate  is  arranged  to  project  the 
roof  well  beyond  the  house  line.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  second 
plate. 

The  earliest  form  of  roof  was  the  steep  gable.  Rafters  are 
broad-ax-hewn  and  framed  together  at  the  ridge.  According  to  Mr. 
Kelly  the  gambrel  roof  was  a  comparatively  late  feature,  not  occur¬ 
ring  before  1750,  and  the  hiproof  not  before  revolutionary  times  or 
later.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  o'xur  to  me.  both  hiproof  houses, 
one  Dr.  Charles  Williams’  house  in  Stonington,  built  about  1750,  and 
the  other  the  Holmes  house  on  Cossaduc  Hill,  dated  1754.  The  gam- 
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brel  roof  of  Mr.  Orlando  Smith’s  house  is  a  later  addition,  the 
original  house  having  had  the  plain  gahle  and  lean-to  roof. 

In  the  earliest  houses  the  interiors  showed  little  attempt  to  hide 
their  construction.  Posts  and  girts  projected  into  the  room.  The  big 
summer  beam  ran  through  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  Often  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  chamfered  and  sometimes  the  girts  and  posts.  The  walls 
were  sheathed  in  wood  or  crudely  plastered.  In  many  rooms  only  the 
fireplace  wall  was  sheathed,  the  vertical  boards  matched  and  their 
edges  moulded.  Some  of  these  are  still  covering  the  walls  of  the  two 
hundred  year  old  ell  of  the  Palmer  House  on  Pendleton  Hill.  The 
boards  extended  in  unbroken  lengths  from  floor  to  ceiling.  W  ainscot 
was  also  employed  which  ran  horizontally,  with  and  without  moulded 
joints.  Later  on  wainscot  gave  way  to  plaster.  Thus  even  after 
plaster  on  the  front  rooms  of  the  house  became  the  rule,  wainscot 
was  still  used  for  finishing  the  walls  of  the  rear  rooms,  especially  the 
kitchen.  From  the  use  of  wainscot  on  the  walls  against  the  chimney 
an  arrangement  of  panels  held  in  place  by  rails  and  stile;  is  hut  a  s;.eo 
Panelling  of  this  type  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  houses  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  later  introduction.  The  panelling  of  fireplace  walls  from 
1740-1750  onward  is  nearly  always  of  great  beauty  and  forms  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  house  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  W  hite  pine,  free  from  knots  and  of  clear  even 
grain,  furnished  an  ideal  material  for  such  work.  The  fireolace  was 
surrounded  by  a  simple  roll  moulding.  Xo  attempt  was  made  at 
symmetrical  arrangement,  for  the  fireplace  was  rarely  on  t  e  centra' 
axis  of  the  room,  and  there  was  always  a  door  one  side  of  it  opening 
onto  the  porch  or  entry.  Put  the  results  are  in  every  ca  e  admirable 
The  use  of  panelled  woodwork  on  the  fireplace  wall  did  not  persist 
after  1800.  About  that  time  plastering  took  its  place  and  builders 
concentrated  their  abilities  upon  the  mantelpiece  which  was  applied 
against  it. 

The  first  fireplaces  were  cavernous  affairs,  usually  surmounted 
by  an  oak  lintel.  They  consumed  vast  quantities  of  wood  but  did  not 
throw  much  heat.  The  oven  was  in  the  back  of  the  fireplace  itself 
so  that  its  flames  could  shoot  directly  up  the  chimney.  This  style 
was  improved  by  1700,  when  fireplaces  were,  made  shallower,  and 
the  oven  placed  at  one  side.  The  door  was  set  well  in  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wall,  leaving  room  for  a  narrow  masonry  passage  above, 
which  conducted  the  flames  and  smoke  into  the  main  flue.  The  door 
was  of  sheet  iron  and  fitted  into  grooves  between  this  nassaue  and  Le 
oven.  There  it  was  slid  into  place  after  the  oven  became  heated.  In 
its  last  stage  the  oven  had  a  separate  flue  of  its  own  and  a  hinged 
cast  iron  door  on  the  wall  surface. 

If  all  these  dates  were  exact  and  positive  the  conclusion  must 
necessarily  he  that  the  Randall  House  was  built  some  time  between 
1700  and  1750.  Unfortunately  it  appears  that  the  oldtime  builders 
did  not  always  live  up  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  modern  archi¬ 
tects  and  sometimes  trespassed  on  each,  other's  periods  in  a  way  most 
confusing  to  the  amateur  student. 
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When  we  had  arrived  at  this  point  we  were  able,  through  the 
"kindness  of  Mr.  Orlando  Smith,  who  is  really  restoring  a  house,  to 
borrow  his  architect  for  one  afternoon.  This  architect  is  none  other 
than  Mr.  Isham,  author  of  the  book  mentioned  already,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  an  anti¬ 
quarian  architect  of  such  reputation  that  he  was  relied  upon  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  the  installation  of  those 
interiors  in  the  American  wing  where  restorations  were  required, 
especially  the  earliest  of  all,  largely  reproductions — the  entry,  the 
kitchen  and  the  keeping  room  or  parlor,  all  Xew  England  examples. 

Any  one  with  the  slightest  sympathy  for  antiquarian  hobbies 
may  imagine  the  interest  incident  upon  his  visit  to  our  new  possession. 
Would  the  200  year  theory  be  confirmed?  Would  it  dwindle?  We 
knew  fairly  certainly  that  the  house  could  not  have  been  built  before 
1700.  Here  it  was  stripped  and  bare — everything  movable  gone,  no 
cranes,  no  corner  cunboard  nor  sliding  shutters,  in  some  rooms  no 
woodwork  even  around  the  fireplace — but  marks  and  scars  where  all 
these  things  had  been.  Here,  in  one  room,  was  a  type  of  moulding 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  here  the  marks  of  an  old  door  which 
led  to  nothing,  here  a  room  with  a  great  beam  across  the  ceiling,  here 
only  ugly  plastering  marred  and  stained,  but  with  waves  and  cracks 
showing  where  beams  were,  waiting  to  be  uncovered  to  reveal  what¬ 
ever  treasures  they  may  possess  of  casing,  chamfering  or  marks  of 
broadaxe.  In  the  cellar  he  showed  us  a  stone-walled  enclosure  to  be 
used  for  storing  wood  ashes  for  the  making  of  lye  and  soap,  and  a 
carefully  constructed  little  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  root  cellar,  made 
to  hold  the  candlestick,  while  one  sorted  over  apples,  or  potatoes. 
He  puzzled  long  over  the  fact  that  the  front  wall  of  the  east  end 
of  the  cellar  was  not  in  alignment  with  that  of  the  west  end  and  that 
a  stone  stairway  against  the  front  of  the  chimney  foundation  led  up 
to  the  blank  wall  of  a  closet  in  the  west  parlor.  In  the  cellar  also 
he  admired  the  great  summer  beam,  an  unusual  feature.  This  one 
measures  15  x  13  inches  and  is  20  feet  long,  rough  hewn  from 
one  oak  tree.  All  investigations  were  accompanied  by  a  running  com¬ 
ment  which  he  called  “thinking  aloud”  and  which  often  contradicted 
itself  as  we  moved  from  room  to  room.  This  was  early,  that  was  late, 
but  exactly  what  late  and  early  meant  was  impossible  to  determine  till 
the  parlor  mantel  was  pronounced  of  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
therefore  late.  The  smoke  oven  in  the  garret  is  usually  a  late  feature, 
yet  how  this  one  could  be  late  was  a  mystery,  since  it  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  chimney,  necessarily  the  first  part  of  the  house  to  be  built. 


The  feature  upon  which  we  were  the  most  anxious  to  get  judg¬ 
ment,  was  the  panelling  in  the  parlor  chamber.  This  had  been  an  object 
of  interest  since  our  first  ins]>ection  when  the  former  owner  hearing 
the  word  panelling  had  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that’s  panelling,  is  it?  Last 
soring  an  antique  dealer  offered  me  $40  for  my  panelling  and  I  sent 
him  away  because  I  didn’t  want  to  say  I  didn’t  know  what  he  meant 
by  panelling.” 


The  verdict  on  this  was  more  than  satisfving. 

-  o 


The  dealer  should 
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have  been  jailed  to  olTer  such  a  price.  Any  museum  would  pay  largely 
for  such  work.  It  must  be  not  later  than  1740.  The  woodwork  in  this 
room  was  of  a  recognized  style,  all  the  details  of  moulding  and  casing 
formed  a  consistent  whole,  and  so  forth. 

This  panelling  is  very  simple  and  unremarkable  to  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated.  Two  panels  with  arched  tops  over  the  fireplace  are 
the  only  attempt  at  decoration.  There  is  no  mantel  shelf  of  course, 
but  a  wide  roll  moulding  frames  the  fireplace.  The  little  cupboard 
doors  to  the  left  of  the  chimney  have  brass  H  hinges.  Apparently  the 
whole  was  made  originally  for  some  other  room,  possibly  the  parlor 
below.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  size  of  the  panels  which  suggests  a 
door- — a  door  which  in  the  parlor  would  have  connected  with  the  now 
blind  steps  in  the  cellar. 

Panelling  went  out  of  style  about  Revolutionary  times  and  the 
plastered  walls  and  dentilled  mantel  of  the  parlor  were  probably  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  improvement  and  so  became  responsible  for  the 
banishment  of  the  old  panelling  to  the  chamber  above.  All  this  is  guess 
work,  of  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  inspection  the  200  year  theory  was  supported, 
for  Air.  Isham  put  the  date  for  the  original  construction  at  about 
1720,  though  all  the  visible  woodwork  was  of  a  later  date  and  some 
verv  much  later.  His  final  advice  was,  if  we  desired  something  more 
accurate,  to  search  deeds,  wills,  genealogies,  local  histories  and  local 
traditions,'  remembering  always  that  an  old  house  is  a  very  human 
thing  and  that  the  more  we  know  about  its  inhabitants  the  more  we 
would  know  about  it. 


The  following  of  his  advice  involved  considerable  amount  of 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Randall  family,  which  at  times 
seemed  to  come  dangerously  close  to  gossip.  For  this  we  can  only 
hope  the  present  Randalls  will  forgive  us.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  will  because  all  our  discoveries  were  to  their  credit,  if  not 
especially  useful  to  our  purpose.  We  have  examined  deeds  and  docu¬ 
ments  in  Stonington,  North  Stonington  and  Xew  London.  We  have 
secured  photostat  copies  of  wills  from  the  state  librarv  at  Hartford, 
we  have  studied  Air.  Richard  Wheeler's  historv  of  Stonington  and 
the  genealogies  of  the  Randall  and  Brown  families,  and  have  dis¬ 
cussed  local  tradition  rather  largely  with  all  sorts  of  people  who  are 
considered  or  who  consider  themselves  authorities  on  such  matters. 
One  story  which  came  to  us  early  was  that  the  house  was  built  100 
vears  ago,  bv  a  Randall,  name  uncertain,  who  had  a  verv  red  nose 
and  a  very  bad  temper.  Phis  is  obviously  imjxjssible  in  everv  detail. 


What  we  have  discovered  amounts  to  this :  The  farm  was 
bought  in  1680  by  John  Randall  the  first,  a  tract  of  land  rather  in¬ 
definitely  bounded  by  brooks  and  rocks  and  marks  upon  oak  trees. 
John  the  second  went  there  to  live  when  he  “reached  manhood." 
probably  about  1600.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  house  built 
before  the  present  one.  This  supposition  might  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  cellar  is  narrower  to  the  westward  of  the  front  door  than  to 
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the  eastward  of  it,  also  for  the  walled-in  cellar  stairs,  which  Mr.  Kelly 
says  is  a  feature  of  only  the  very  early  houses,  and  rare  enough  to  be 
remarkable.  In  the  garret  part  of  the  front  plate  has  obviously  been 
used  before.  Great  notches  are  cut  in  it  for  summer  beams.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  girt  taken  from  that  original  house  built  in  1690. 

The  farm  was  enlarged  at  various  times  according  to  deeds 
recorded  in  Stonington  till  it  extended  from  Anguilla  Brook  on  the 
west  to  Shunoc  River  on  the  east.  Tradition  says  that  before  the 
road  existed,  a  bridle  path  leading  from  Westerly  to  “Milltown” 
passed  close  to  the  house  and  crossed  another  leading  from  Stoning- 
ton,  hear  the  place  where  the  “Old  Cedar  Swamp”  Burying  Ground 
was  and  still  is.  This  junction  might  account  for  the  location  of  the 
burying  ground  at  this,  otherwise  unaccountable  spot,  as  might  also 
the  fact  that  the  earth  does  not  readily  freeze  there. 

If  our  theories  are  correct  the  present  house  was  built  by  this 
John  Randall  II.  and  afterward  owned  and  occupied  by  his  descend¬ 
ants,  John  III,  John  IV,  Roswell,  William  and  Darius  Randall,  the 
father  of  the  present  Dean  of  Brown  University.  Darius  Randall 
sold  the  farm  in  18S2  when  his  son  elected  not  to  be  a  farmer.  Just 
two  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  first  purchase. 

All  these  Randalls  were  prominent  people  locally,  captains  and 
colonels  in  all  the  wars  as  they  came  along,  judges,  members  of 
assembly  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  civilian  life,  active  supporters  of 
the  church  and  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  which  we  call  the  Miner  Meeting  blouse.  Other  families 
point  with  evident  pride  to  marriage  connections  with  the  Randall 
family  which  is  referred  to  as  one  of  “the  most  progressive  and 
honorable”  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Randall  genealogy  makes  a 
pretty  complete  collection  of  local  names — Brown,  Averv,  Hewitt. 
Wheeler,  Palmer,  York,  Miner,  Chesebro,  Denison,  etc. 

The  wills  which  we  secured  gave  us  no  definite  heh>  in  our 
search,  but  were  interesting,  especially  that  of  fohn  Randall  IV, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  is  buried  between 
his  two  wives  in  the  Cedar  Swamp  ground.  Shortlv  after  the  war  he 
deeded  to  his  son  Roswell  the  property  in  X-orth  Stonington,  as  the 
deed  quaintly  says,  “in  consideration  of  the  great  love  T  bear  him 
and  also  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.”  He 
then  bought  what  is  now  known  as  “Elmridge  Farm,”  near  Merritt 
Hill  on  the  Anguilla  Road,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  able  to 
leave,  in  addition  to  the  original  farm,  whRh  had  already  been  deeded 
to  Roswell.  672  acres  of  land  and  something  over  $1500  in  cash, 
besides  furniture,  farm  equipment  and  stock  :  this  to  his  nine  children 
and  sixteen  grandchildren.  Such  a  record  might  possibly  be  regarded 
as  encouraging  to  anyone  contemplating  a  start  on  the  same  property. 


Later  generations  of  Randalls  were  among  the  first  to  free  their 
slaves  and  became  ardent  abolitionists.  This  fact  seemed  to  support 
the  persistent  rumor  that  there  was  under  the  floor  of  the  old  kitchen 
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a  dungeon  which  had  been  used  to  hide  runaway  slaves  during  the 
days  of  the  underground  railway,  a  rumor  confirmed  when  we 
removed  the  very  poor  floor  in  that  room  and  discovered  beneath  it 
one  even  poorer  very  much  worm  eaten.  Just  behind  the  chimney 
appeared  a  trap  door  with  a  rusty  old  ring  in  it.  Below  that  sure 
enough  was  the  dungeon  ten  feet  deep,  and  six  square,  carefully 
built  of  squared  stone*  ■  having  no  other  connection  with  the  outside 
world — quite  a  neat  fit  for  three  or  four  individuals  of  any  color, 
and  apparently  quite  as  uncomfortable  as  a  cotton  plantation.  I 
understand  there  is  a  similar  construction  in  the  old  house  in  Ashaway 
now  belonging  to  Dr.  Briggs.  Were  they  built  originally  for  this 
purpose  or  merely  used  for  it? 

All  this  Randall  history  amounts  to  exactly  nothing  in  dating  the 
house  though  it  does  account  for  certain  details.  So  we  gave  up  hope 
of  anything  more  definite.  We  had  by  this  time  become  fairly  expert 
at  reading  old  manuscripts  with  long  H’s  and  S’s  and  quaint  spellings, 
and  the  name  Randall  stared  out  at  us  from  any  page  on  which  it 
occurred.  Last  of  all  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  London  Historical 
Societv  we  discovered  the  original  act  of  the  Assemble  in  Hartford 
drawing  the  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  South  Societies  in 
Stonington  in  the  year  1720.  This  uses  as  a  landmark  among  others 
“the  new  house  of  John  Randall.”  It  now  remains  to  decide  how  old 
a  house  may  be,  and  still  be  called  new.  Certainly  one  year  is  not  too 
much.  So  we  have  selected  the  date  of  1719. 

To  restore  on  the  basis  of  that  date,  however,  we  must  discard 
even  our  panelling  of  1740.  and  go  back  farther  to  such  things  as 
vertical  wainscot,  etc.  As  this  is  out  of  the  question,  the  correct  thing 
is  obviously  to  accept  whatever  woodwork  remains  and  to  develop 
each  room  in  harmony  with  what  it  already  possesses.  Anyone  with 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  antiques  may  imagine  what  it 
would  cost  to  furnish  even  one  room  completely  and  consistently  in 
the  style  of  1740. 

Mr.  Isham  gave  us  other  pieces  of  information  and  advice  quite 
as  valuable  as  that  about  determining  dates.  He  was  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact  that  the  great  keeping  room,  possessed  two  summer- 
trees.  Obviously  there  are  two  in  the  chamber  above  also,  though 
covered  with  plaster.  He  said  he  knew  of  only  two  houses  with  this 
arrangement,  one  the  Hempstead  House  in  New  London  which  we 
must  by  all  means  see.  the  other  the  Roger  Williams  house  in  Salem. 
Members  of  the  Historical  Society  could  tell- him  of  another,  for  all 
who  took  the  trip  last  summer  to  the  Denison  house  in  Mystic  saw  a 
double  summer  in  each  of  its  downstairs  rooms. 

The  Denison  house  transgresses  still  another  of  the  rules  bv 
having  been  covered  originally  with  shingles.  This  is  almost  unique 
so  far  east,  though  common  in  New  Haven  and  almost  universal  in 
the  Dutch  colonies.  The  usual  covering  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  east  of  here  was  clapboards,  often  graduated  in  width,  narrower 
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near  the  ground  and  becoming  wide  under  the  eaves.  Xo  one  seems 
to  know  the  purpose  of  this  variation,  whether  decorative  or  practi¬ 
cal — at  all  events  it  was  never  used  on  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
often  not  on  the  ends.  The  rear  wall  was  covered  by  wide  rough- 
hewn  weather-boards  with  no  pretense  at  style  or  beauty. 

In  making  clapboards  a  log  was  stood  on  end  and  split  into 
halves,  then  into  quarters,  eighths,  and  so  on  until  a  number  of  thin 
pieces  had  been  produced,  each  piece  wedge-shaped  in  section  and 
exhibiting  the  markings  characteristic  of  what  is  known  today  as 
quartered  oak.  The  outside  walls  were  very  thin.  Wide  oak  boards 
extended  vertically  from  sill  to  plate  the  whole  two  stories  in  height. 
Laths  and  plaster  were  applied  directly  to  the  inside  surface  of  these 
and  clapl>oards  to  the  outside,  there  is  no  studding,  no  air  space. 

Clapboards  were  left  to  weather  or  were  painted  either  gray  or 
red.  XT  white  paint  was  used  inside  or  out  until  after  the  Revolution. 
Inside  woodwork  was  bare,  or  painted,  usually  a  light  green  .gray. 
We  felt  a  bit  dubious  as  to  how  this  would  look  but  were  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  when  we  tore  down  a  partition 
which  must  have  been  standing  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  and 
uncovered  green  gray  paint  on  door  frame  and  chair  rail. 

Since  we  were  eager  to  follow  all  advice  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Hempstead  house  in  New  London.  We  found  the  outside  alone 
more  than  worth  the  trip.  The  house  is  covered  with  dark  old 
shingles  and  buried  in  woodbine,  wistaria  and  lilacs.  It  is  a  house  of 
the  leanto  type.  The  long  slope  from  the  ridge  is  broken  near  the 
top  by  an  angle  where  the  leanto  roof  rafters  were  joined  to  those  of 
the  original  roof  which  must  have  been  extremely  steep.  It  belongs  to 
the  poet,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  and  our  errand  began  to  appear 
altogether  impudent  as  we  contemplated  the  terrors  of  introducing 
ourselves,  total  strangers,  to  a  poet,  and  asking  to  l>e  allowed  to  see 
the  inside  of  her  home.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  tempered  to  us  by 
the  fact  that  we  need  not  face  the  poet  at  all.  She  was  not  at  home, 
but  we  were  allowed  to  look  at  the  two  front  rooms.  Mr.  Kelly 
describes  the  Hempstead  house  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  old 
Connecticut  houses.  It  embodies  in  itself  the  evolution  of  the  typical 
New  England  house  from  its  one  room  beginning.  The  house  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  the  west  room  and  entry  built  in  1647  with  stairs 
against  the  chimney  leading  to  a  chamber  above.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  almost  thick  enough  to  come  from  Pennsvl vania.  Thev  are 
double  and  filled  with  eel  grass  and  must  be  very  warm  and  dry.  The 
sills  are  alx>ve  the  level  of  the  floor  and  are  hewn  out  and  worn  down 
at  the  doorways.  Later,  in  1678,  were  added  the  east  room,  with  its 
double  summer,  the  excuse  for  our  visit,  and  the  chaml>er  above, 
later  still  the  leanto,  necessitating  the  change  in  the  slope  of  the 
rear  roof. 

The  house  has  been  in  the  Hempstead  family  from  the  first. 
W  hen  Benedict  Arnold  raided  New  London  he  and  his  staff  arrived 
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in  the  west  room  just  in  time  to  find  the  family  dinner  spread  upon 
the  table.  That  dinner  was  not  for  the  family,  but  in  payment  the 
house  was  marked  and  so  escaped  the  burning  which  later  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  town. 

This  Hempstead  house  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  very  old 
house  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  At  Air.  Isham’s 
invitation  we  were  able  to  visit  another  which  gives  an  equally  perfect 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  expert  restoring.  This  is 
the  “Hannah  Robinson  house”  in  Saunderstown  which  is  being 
restored  under  Mr.  Isham’s  direction  for  some  of  the  Hazards  of 
Peace  Dale.  In  Revolutionary  times  it  belonged  to  a  family  well 
known  for  their  hospitality  and  social  prominence.  Lafayette  spent 
a  night  there  and  scratched  his  name  on  a  window  pane.  Hannah, 
however,  fell  distinctly  below  the  family  standards,  eloped  with  her 
dancing  master  in  Newport,  and  was  forgiven  by  her  father  only  on 
her  deathbed. 

The  east  end  of  this  house  is  the  original  part.  No  one  knows 
how  old.  It  has  chamfers  on  the  girts  and  posts  as  well  as  on  the 
summer,  a  distinctly  unusual  feature.  In  this  room  and  the  chamber 
above  woodwork  is  unpainted  and  has  the  beautiful  reddish  tinge 
which  only  age  can  give.  The  walls  have  vertical  wainscot,  some  old. 
some  reproduced,  with  the  reproduction  of  a  corner  cupboard;  in 
this  room  also  is  the  brick  oven  by  the  fireplace.  There  is  none  in  the 
old  kitchen  where  the  original  fireplace  has  been  torn  out. 

Tire  front  entry  is  very  large  and  roomy  with  an  exceptionally 
handsome  stairway  and  bannister  elaborately  hand  carved.  It  is  all 
most  ingeniously  painted  with  artificial  graining,  which  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable,  but  in  my  opinion  is  very  ugly.  This  stairway  leads 
in  its  elegance  all  the  way  up  to  the  garret. 

The  west  room  has  beautifully  carved  gray  green  panelling  as 
has  also  the  chamber  above.  It  has  also  a  handsome  and  original 
shell  top  cupboard  set  in  the  north  wall. 

In  the  garret  was  discovered  a  painted  panel  which  when  cleaned 
disclosed  a  hunting  scene.  This  is  now  installed  over  the  fire  place  in 
the  north  room.  A  few  scraps  of  very  old  wainscot  have  been  rescued 
and  are  considered  worthy  of  being  framed  and  hung. 

The  house  has  always  been  large  and  has  now  a  huge  ell  added 
for  the  conveniences  of  modern  life.  The  new  clapboards  are  gradu¬ 
ated  in  width,  painted  gray  and  fastened  with  boat  nails,  the  nearest 
approach,  in  appearance,  to  the  handwrought  nails  of  the  olden  times. 
The  windows  have  twenty-four  panes,  sashes  are  painted  white.  The 
doors  are  a  beautiful  old  blue.  We  secured  samples  of  this  and  of  the 
inside  green,  and  tried  not  to  covet  the  wealth  of  treasures  and 
interest  that  the  house  provided.  At  least,  we  said,  the  Randall  house 
has  still  almost  all  its  beautiful  old  worn  wide  floor  boards  which  in 
the  Robinson  house  have  had  to  he  renewed. 

That  house  is  a  perfect  example  of  correct  restoration. 
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If  one  wants  really  to  know  an  old  house  in  primitive  condition 
from  cellar  to  garret  let  him  tear  one  down.  This  distinctly  melan¬ 
choly  privilege  we  secured  in  the  case  of  the  old  Copp  house  above 
Dean’s  Mills  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Road  Church.  No  one, 
I  am  sure,  could  ever  have  looked  at  that  house  and  not  felt  drawn 
toward  it,  as.it  stood  a  little  below  the  road  with  its  pile  of  moss 
covered  rocks,  great  pine  trees,  meadows  and  brook.  The  house  was 
condemned  by  the  water  company  and  offered  all  sorts  of  material 
most  useful  for  our  purposes. 

It  was  of  the  leanto  type,  though  built,  I  believe,  after  1700.  It 
had  the  graduated  clapboards  on  front  and  ends  and  rough  weather 
boards  on  the  rear,  all  painted  red  quite  according  to  Hoyle.  The 
Copp  family  evidently  lived  up  to  all  the  rules  of  the  game  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  others,  except  for  being  about  ten  years 
behind  in  the  original  construction. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  inhabited  by  a  swarm  of  bats,  the 
outside  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  floors  were  good.  The  chimney  walls 
of  both  downstairs  rooms  were  panelled.  In  the  east  room  the 
panelling  was  in  such  good  condition  that  we  were  able  to  transfer  it 
entire  with  only  a  little  fitting  to  the  corresponding  room  in  the 
Randall  house.  W  hen  the  panelling  was  removed  there  appeared  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  evolution  of  heating  devices.  The  fireplaces 
had  been  found  to  be  too  large,  and  shallow  ones  had  been  built  inside 
and  the  joint  panelled  over.  The  original  fireplace  as  now  disclosed 
was  five  feet  high  by  seven  long,  and  surmounted  by  a  huge  oak 
lintel.  It  was  large  enough  to  hold  two  small  cupboards  in  addition 
to  the  new  fireplace  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  brick,  stone  and 
wood  filling.  On  the  outside  walls  of  these  small  cupboards  were  still 
to  be  seen  the  huge  eyebolts  for  the  original  crane.  This  first  type 
of  fireplace  was  poor  for  heat  but  good  for  smoke,  the  shallow  later 
fireplace  was  much  more  effective  at  throwing  out  heat  but  much 
less  appealing.  In  its  stone  lintel  were  cut  the  marks  for  the  fitting 
in  of  the  next  improvement,  the  Franklin  stove,  and  in  the  wall  above, 
the  familiar  stovepipe  hole,  witness  of  the  device  most  warming  and 
least  romantic  of  all. 

In  the  west  room  below  the  chair  rail  was  a  type  of  woodwork 
which  is  as  yet  unexplained.  It  is  apparently  exactly  like  the  grooved 
and  beveled  vertical  wainscot  boards  of  an  early  type  except  that  these 
latter  should  extend  to  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Kelly  says  that  panelling 
below  the  chair  rail  was  a  late  feature  and  always  horizontal.  Marks 
on  the  backs  of  these  boards  clearly  indicate  that  they  were  used 
somewhere  else  before  the}-  were  put  in  this  position.  Were  they 
once  full  height  and  sawed  off  to  display  the  more  up-to-date  plaster? 
Or  were  they  always  as  now?  Perhaps  the  person  who  tells  us  the 
answer  will  also  suggest  a  correct  use  for  them. 

Some  one  had  taken  first  toll  of  the  Copp  house  and  almost  all 
the  latches  and  hinges  were  gone  when  we  arrived.  The  Randall 
house  was  found  pretty  rich  in  II  and  L  hinges  but  verv  short  of  old 
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latches  and  we  were  sorry  for  the  loss.  In  spite  of  that  we  were  able 
to  secure  a  great  deal  of  the  sort  of  material  which,  when  sufficiently 
pulled  over  and  sorted  out,  offered  just  what  a  carpenter  needs  for 
patches  and  extensions,  and  supplied  all  kinds  of  such  lacks  as  are 
sure  to  occur  in  an  old  house  which  has  not  been  treated  with  the 
respect  it  deserves. 


The  Randall  house  in  the  past  year  has  received  at  least  the 
respect  if  not  the  restoration  that  it  deserves.  A  realization  of  this  is 
driven  home  by  a  visit  to  the  Wayside  Inn.  It  has  at  least  been  pre¬ 
served  from  all  the  elements  except  fire  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
very  handsome  squared  stones  in  the  foundation  have  been  straight- 
enedand  pointed,  partly  decayed  timbers  and  boards  in  the  east  end 
have  been  patched  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  dentist  fills  a 
tooth.  The  carpenters  complained  that  when  the  decay  was  removed 
the  sound  wood  dulled  their  tools.  The  repairs  on  the  east  end 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  hand-w'rought  nails  and  spikes  which  brought 
an  invasion  of  antique  hunters.  Timbers  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
house  were  sound.  Windows  and  door  casings  have  been  made 
weatherproof  and  shingles  patched  which  should  have  been  replaced 
by  clapboards,  and  the  very  rickety  four-paned  windows  have  been 
replaced  by  the  24-pane  variety.  A  cellar  was  dug  under  the  ell 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  later  addition  of  about  1850.  This  excavation 
brought  to  light  some  rusty  bone  handled  knives  and  two  pronged 
forks.  Copp  house  panelling  and  some  floors  and  moulding  have  been 
used  and  the  whole  house  painted  inside  and  out  according  to  the 
samples  brought  home  from  Saunderstown. 


We  had  one  interesting  ex}>erience  connected  with  a  knocker. 
We  heard  one  day  that  Judge  William  Randall  had  been  especially 
proud  of  the  age  of  a  combination  iron  knocker  and  latch  which  used 
to  adorn  his  front  door.  This  gentleman  was  buried  in  the  little 
burying  ground  beside  the  farm  lane  in  1840.  Therefore  the  knocker 
must  now  have  added  nearly  100  years  to  the  antiquity  of  which  he 
boasted.  \\  e  had  never  heard  of  such  a  knocker  but  promptly  dis¬ 
covered  a  }>atch  in  the  door  where  it  had  been  and  set  about  discov¬ 
ering  what  a  combination  knocker  and  latch  could  be.  We  soon  found 
that  there  is  such  a  one  in  the  American  Wing  and  began  to  inquire 
around  the  country  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  we  could  use.  There 
are  not  many  for  sale  but  there  are  a  few  in  existence:  One,  of 
course,  on  the  Denison  house,  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  Tryon  in  North 
Stonington,  one  on  Kingston  Hill  and  one  on  the  road  from  Wyoming 
to  C  arolina.  1  here  are  doubtless  others  of  which  we  do  not  know. 
At  last  we  found  an  incomplete  one  for  sale,  just  the  round  knocker, 
with  no  latch  or  other  trimmings  and  were  on  the  point  of  buying  it 
when  the  original  and  genuine  Randall  knocker  was  picked  up  out  of 
the  grass  in  a  field  near  the  house. 


We  owe  to  this  same  Judge  \\  illiam  Randall  the  planting  of  the 
avenues  of  elm  and  maple  trees  that  are  now  the  chief  glory  of  the 
place.  His  mark  is  also  left  on  several  flag  stones  and  stone  steps 
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around  the  house.  Indeed,  the  house  is  sprinkled  inside  and  out  with 
initials,  dates  and  names,  cut  in  stone  and  painted  on  wood.  They 
form  quite  a  frieze  on  the  great  flag  stones  which  are  laid  all  around 
the  house  to  catch  the  drip  from  the  eaves,  and  used  for  walks  and 
doorsteps  on  all  sides.  Some  of  these  stones  have  had  to  be  reset,  hut 
most  were  solid  and  level  as  the  ground  itself. 

We  shall  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  little  plumbing  concealed  as 
well  as  possible,  though  as  yet  there  are  no  radiators  to  offend  any 
one’s  sensibilities.  There  is  still  an  unlimited  amount  to  do  appar¬ 
ently,  ceilings  to  remove  for  the  purpose  of  uncovering  beams,  sliding 
shutters  to  install  where  the  grooves  in  girt  and  chair  rail  wait  for 
them,  more  Copp  house  moulding  and  panels  to  install  and  so  forth 
indefinitely. 

None  of  this  takes  into  account  the  work  done  outside — the 
removal  or  destruction  of  most  of  the  eleven  outbuildings  in  various 
stages  of  decay  which  nestled  around  the  house  in  front  of  all  its 
best  views,  the  grading  done  by  dumping  bones,  tin  cans,  bicycle 
frames,  rags,  etc.,  into  undesired  depressions  and  the  remodeling  of 
the  barn  to  accommodate  the  cows,  who,  after  all,  must  be  considered 
since  they  are  providing  the  excuse  for  the  whole  venture. 

It  is  tantalizing  to  know  that  wood  and  stone  might  answer  all 
the  questions  we  have  been  asking,  and  that  they  have  witnessed  the 
throes  of  human  life  through  war  and  peace  from  the  days  of  the 
Indians  till  now.  Many  answers  they  have  given  and  many  more  they 
suggest,  so  that  they  can  picture  to  the  sufficiently  vivid  imagination 
something  of  the  intimate  daily  life  of  the  so-called  good  old  times. 

Perhaps  these  pioneers  were  better  people  than  we.  but  I  doubt 
whether  their  times  were  better  to  any  but  the  man  with  the  most 
rose-coloured  spectacles.  Some  things  we  know  about  and  first  of  all 
was  work,  endless  back-breaking  work,  endless  wood  to  fell  and  split 
and  store  till  dry  and  carry  by  the  armful  whether  in  rain  or  snow; 
land  to  clear,  spinning,  weaving,  cooking,  cleaning.  “The  preparation 
of  the  midday  meal  meant  more  than  telephoning  to  the  market  in 
the  morning  and  then  turning  on  the  gas.  Preparations  began  six 
months  before.  The  household  had,  to  be  sure,  sugar  from  the 
maples,  jams,  dried  fruit,  smoked  meat,  root  vegetables,  plenty  of 
cabbage,”  but  green  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  or  considered  positively  poisonous.  What  they  had  came 
only  by  endless  toil.  The  cooking  utensils  were  of  heavy  iron  hung  in 
the  smoke  on  cranes,  or  earlier,  on  the  trammel  bars,  saplings  set  up 
in  the  chimney.  Many  a  child  set  to  watch  the  pots  boiling  over  the 
fire  was  badly'  burnt  by  the  breaking  of  this  trammel  liar  when  it 
became  charred  from  the  heat. 

“Baking  required  that  red  hot  coals  should  be  laboriously 
shoveled  into  the  domed  brick  oven  beside  the  fireplace  and  then 
shoveled  out  again  when  the  masonry  had  become  heated  through  and 
through.” 
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“It  was  around  firesides  like  these  that  the  discussions  w'ere  held 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  in  1636,  the 
planning  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  fierce  denunciation  of  witchcraft  or 
the  heresies  of  Roger  Williams/'  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  political 
history  and  romance  of  Xew  England  could  be  written  against  the 
background  of  such  interiors. 

But  this  hearth  must  have  been  a  crowded,  cluttered  place,  with 
much  going  on  beside  talk.  It  was  the  warmest  place  in  the  house  for 
the  children  to  play  and  lessons  must  l>e  studied  and  flax  spun  by 
firelight,  for  candles  don’t  give  much  light,  girls  served  out  soup  hot 
from  the  pot  but  there  was  such  a  clutter  you  couldn't  get  close. 
Someone  has  suggested  the  problem  of  how  many  hot  baths  we 
should  take  in  a  week  if  all  the  water  must  be  drawn  from  the  well 
in  buckets,  heated  on  the  crane  where  all  the  family  cooking  was 
done,  administered  in  an  unheated  room.  “Fires  had  to  be  kept  going 
all  the  time,  fires  that  ate  up  logs  four  feet  long.  Woodpiles  higher 
than  the  house  melted  under  the  fierce  winter  wind  and  in  summer, 
well,  the  fireplace  had  to  be  fed  then  and  the  house  was  unbearably 
hot.  But  there  was  nowhere  else  to  cook.  No  screens  to  keep  out 
the  flies  that  swarmed  in  from  the  barns.  In  the  winter  there  was 
plenty  of  fresh  air — out  doors — but  you  know  night  air  is  bad  for 
you.”  Yeast  must  be  kept  in  a  little  hole  in  the  chimney  wall  above 
the  fireplace.  That  was  the  only  place  where  you  could  be  sure  of 
its  not  freezing.  Children  slept  five  in  a  bed,  but  you  must  keep 
warm  somehow ! 

I  have  heard  a  farmer  near  Westerly  solemnly  assert  that  it  was 
especially  important  to  remove  stones  in  the  fall,  otherwise  each  would 
hatch  a  young  one  by  spring.  The  Randalls  must  have  believed  this 
for  in  the  pastures  are  great  heaps  of  stones,  like  Druid  cairns. 
Before  they  were  heaped  up  thejields  must  have  been  cobblestoned. 
Otherwise  there  would  not  possibly  have  been  room  for  all  the  stones 
which  are  in  these  piles  and  in  the  walls  added  to  the  ones  now  on 
the  ground.  The  cellar  which  we  dug  under  the  ell  of  the  house  sup¬ 
plied  enough  stone  out  of  itself  to  build  up  all  four  walls  with  some 
to  spare. 

No,  it  was  work  all  the  time,  inside  and  out,  cloth  to  weave, 
clothes  to  sew,  by  hand,  tallow  dips  and  soap  to  make,  everlasting 
wood  to  cut  and  stones  to  move.  ‘‘The  fireplace  was  picturesque  but 
somehow  when  stoves  were  invented  it  was  torn  out.  The  farm  was  a 
health-giving  place,  but,  somehow,  the  boys  wouldn’t  stay  on  it.  If 
there  were  large  families  there  were  also  rows  of  headstones  in  the 
burying  ground.  Life  was  hard  and  days  were  long.  The  hand- 
wrought  tools,  the  pine  chests,  the  great  four-posters,  the  iron  latches, 
the  rugs  woven  by  flickering  candlelight  would  not  have  been  com¬ 
pensation  enough  for  most  of  us.” 

Even  so,  we  may  find  the  life  admirable,  if  not  comfortable. 
Mr.  Ford  says  about  his  venture  at  the  Wayside  Inn,  “The  Inn 
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'expressed  the  pioneer  spirit,  and  the  pioneer  spirit  is  what  America 
has  over  and  above  every  other  country.  It  ever  we  lost  that  spirit, 
if  ever  we  get  to  the  point  where  a  majority  of  people  are  afraid  to  do 
things  because  no  one  before  them  has  done  them  or  because  they  are 
hard  to  do.  then  we  shall  stop  going  forward  and  start  to  go  back. 

“I  deeply  admire  the  men  who  founded  this  country.  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  more  about  them  and  the  force  and  courage  they 
had.  The  only  way  to  show  how  our  forefathers  lived  and  to  bring 
to  mind  what  kind  of  people  they  were  is  to  re-construct  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  The  younger 
generation  and  the  foreigners  have  nothing  to  go  on  when  it  comes 
to  comprehending  the  pioneers  and  what  they  stood  for  and  what  is 
the  real  spirit  of  this  country.” 

So  Mr.  Ford  has  not  only  reconstructed  the  setting  for  the  old 
life  indoors  but  for  the  whole  village, — sawmills,  gristmills,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  school  house,  with  the  old  coaches  in  the  barn,  forges, 
tools  and  all. 

We  may  well  be  glad  that  he  is  doing  all  this.  He  is  almost  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  could  do  it  at  all  completely. 

But  in  a  lesser  way  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  restoration, 
no  matter  how  humble  our  attempts,  are  sharing  in  the  work.  His 
idea  of  resurrecting  the  pioneer  spirit  provides  an  excellent  excuse 
for  it  all.  But  we  find  a  good  one  in  the  fun  it  gives  to  those  who 
do  it 
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JlmpR  3  Bam'  Known 


By  Albert  P.  Pendleton 


During  the  many  years  I  was  occupied  around  Dixon  Square, 
1  came  in  contact  with  many  people,  and  as  they  passed  forth  and 
hack,  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  their  ways,  their  manners 
and  sayings,  both  witty  and  otherwise. 

In  recording  their  peculiarities  and  remarks,  I  mean  not  dis¬ 
respect  in  any  way,  as  they  have  all  passed  away  and  are  not  here 
to  say  yea  or  nay. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  come  under  my  observation  was 
Samuel  A.  Coy,  familiarly  know  as  “Uncle  Sam.”  Mr.  Coy  was 
one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  the  towns  and  was  well  liked  by  everyone. 
He  was  our  first  depot  master,  or  as  now  called,  station  agent.  He 
lived  in  an  old  house  near  where  now  is  the  High  Street  entrance 
to  the  Park.  It  was  called  the  Plastored  House,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  village,  being  lathed  and  plastered  outside  as 
well  as  inside.  Mr.  Coy  was  a  strong  Republican  in  principle,  and  an 
ardent  politician.  He  swore  by  the  Providence  Journal ,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  read  in  it  was  law  and  gospel  to  him. 

There  was  another  man  in  town  who  was  directly  the  opposite, 
and  that  was  Col.  George  Brown,  for  many  years  postmaster  in 
Westerly.  The  Colonel  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  and  took 
his  text  from  the  Providence  Post,  the  Democratic  organ  in  Rhode 
Island.  Whenever  the  two  met  there  was  sure  to  he  a  wordly  polit¬ 
ical  dispute,  each  quoting  from  his  favorite  paper.  When  excited 
Uncle  Sam  was  not  very  choice  with  his  words. 

In  the  fall  of  I860,  just  before  the  Civil  War,  the  politics  ran 
high  and  epithets  of  Copperhead  and  Black  Republicans  were  hurled 
forth  and  back.  During  an  excited  debate  Uncle  Sam  declared  he 
would  believe  what  he  saw  in  the  Providence  Journal  if  he  knew  it 
was  a  d — d  lie. 

Probably  you  all  remember.  Eugene  B.  Pendleton,  a  genial, 
jovial,  happy-go-lucky  fellow  with  a  smile  and  a  good  word  for 
everyone.  He  had  a  wonderful  memorv.  and  having  once  seen  a 
face  he  always  remembered  it.  Always  fuh  of  fun,  he  seemed  to 
infuse  it  to  all  around  him. 


When  he  was  in  the  |>ost 
Jimmy  Dowling  to  do  his  ga 


office,  he  had  an  old  Irishman  named 
rdening.  When  Saturday  night  came 
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he  would  come  down  to  the  office  for  his  week's  wages.  Whe.t 
Eugene  saw  him  coming  he  would  (lodge  out  of  sight,  Jimmy  would 
come  up  to  the  window,  give  a  loud  rap  and  out,  “Ujane,  Ujane!” 
Eugene  would  pay  no  attention,  and  then  Jimmy  would  rap  again. 
Finally  Eugene  would  heave  in  sight  and  say.  “Well,  Jimmy,  what 
is  it?”  and  Jimmy  would  say,  “Ujane.  I  want  what  I  owe.”  Eugene 
would  pay  him  and  the  next  Saturday  the  same  program  would  be 
repeated. 


There  was  another  character  about  town  in  whom  Eugene  took 
a  great  interest,  mostly  for  the  fun  he  got  out  of  him.  This  per¬ 
sonage  was  called  John  Sullivan.  Tie  lived  on  the  West  Side,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  wife  managed  to  get  enough  to  eat.  In  express¬ 
ing  himself,  he  always  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Or.e  very  cold 
morning  in  winter  he  came  into  the  office  and  Eugene  asked  him  how 
cold  it  was.  John  replied  that  the  thermometer  said  that  Horace 
Hall  said  that  the  zaro  was  down  below  zaro. 


John  went  back  to  Ireland  many  years  ago.  and  if  he  had  energy 
enough  to  draw  his  last  breath  is  probably  no  more.  His  motto  was 
“Everybody  Works  but  Father.” 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies  there  was  a  person  or  character  who 
was  very  much  in  the  limelight.  That  person  was  Horace  Burdick. 
Perhaps  very  few  will  recall  him  by  that  name,  but  if  I  say  Teddy 
then  you  will  catch  on.  Teddy's  wife  was  a  milliner,  and  at  one  time 
was  located  in  the  Potter  Block  on  the  bridge.  The  part  she  occupied 
was  in  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  building,  and  consequently  was 
directly  over  the  river.  When  someone  asked  Teddy  how  he  liked 
the  location  he  replied  that  it  was  all  right  except  the  cellar  which 
was  so  damp  that  his  vegetables  sprouted.  Teddy  and  Horace  Vose 
were  related,  as  they  had  married  sisters.  Teddy  was  very  proud  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  quoted  him  on  all  occasions. 

Horace  dealt  extensively  in  poultry,  and  every  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  sent  a  nice  fat  turkey  to  the  President  at  Washington. 
After  a  while  he  was  styled  the  Turkev  King  of  Rhode  Island.  Teddv 
once  remarked  that  it  was  quite  an  honor  to  be  related  to  the  royal 
family. 

At  one  time  Horace  was  the  principal  ice  dealer  in  town,  and 
when  he  harvested  his  ice  in  winter  he  always  tried  to  get  Teddy  to 
come  up  to  the  pond  and  help  him.  Teddy  said  he  didn’t  mind  the 
labor  not  at  all* — -and  by  the  way.  he  was  rather  shy  on  manual  lalxw — 
and  was  always  glad  to  accommodate  his  brother-in-law,  but  he  did 
not  see  why  he  could  not  just  as  well  cut  his  ice  in  July  when  the 
weather  was  more  comfortable. 

In  times  gone  by  as  well  as  at  present,  people  had  a  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  sick,  and.  of  course,  made  calls  on  the  physicians  for  help.  The 
physicians  of  the  olden  times  were  not  as  up  to  date  in  some  respects 
as  at  present.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  a  little  blood  letting  usually  did 
the  trick,  but  now 'they  bleed  the  pocket  and  throw  in  a  few  tablets. 
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Among  the  earlier  and  dependable  physicians  I  remember  the 
two  Hydes,  William  and  William,  Jr.,  from  Stonington,  who  fre¬ 
quently  came  here  for  consultations  with  our  village  solons. 

Of  our  home  doctors  there  were  John  G.  Pierce,  William  Thur¬ 
ston,  both  living  on  Main  Street  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other,  John 
E.  Weeden,  Horatio  Robinson,  Joseph  D.  Kenyon.  John  Rose,  John 
Knowles,  Joseph  Griffin,  William  H.  Wilbur  and  son  John,  Edwin 
R.  Lewis,  Francis  Murphy,  who  used  red  pepper  and  a  component 
called  Elixir  of  Life. 

Later  ones  were  John  H.  Merrill  of  Potter  Hill,  Samuel  M. 
Fletcher,  Amos  R.  Collins,  Henry  Crandall,  Lucius  A.  Palmer, 
John  D.  Kenyon.  Henry  W.  Rose,  George  C.  Bailey,  PI.  P.  Pomeroy, 
George  V.  Foster.  William  James,  L.  F.  Wood,  H.  Russell  Dun,  R. 
B.  Smith.  Frank  Pagan,  John  L.  May. 

Among  the  rest  there  was.  occasionally  female  physicians,  viz., 
Lucy  Almy  Babcock  and  Etta  Payne.  Dr.  Payne  was  the  owner  of  a 
one  horse  shay  and  it  was  the  delight  of  the  small  lx)y  to  hang  on 
the  cross  bar  in  the  rear,  and  if  two  or  three  were  there  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  apt  to  tip  the  shay  back  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

While  on  the  subject  of  doctors,  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
persons  styled  under  that  profession,  namely  Elisha  F.  West  and  A. 
G.  Baggs.  Although  I  never  heard  of  their  having  obtained  a  medical 
diploma  and  perhaps  were  not  recognized  by  the  physicians’  trust,  still 
they  were  a  part  of  the  busy  throng  who  were  in  evidence  in  our  midst. 
Dr.  Baggs  did  not  assume  much  medical  skill  as  his  greatest  forte  was 
weather  wise,  so  much  so  that  he  was  styled  the  great  weather  procasti- 
nator. 

Dr.  West  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  according  to 
the  old  saying  was  endowed  with  marvelous  healing  powers.  His 
greatest  forte  was  his  advertised  ability  to  cure  warts,  corns  and 
bunions. 

When  rubbing  the  warts  on  the  hands  of  the  children  he  gave 
this  parting  injunction,  “Mind  your  mother,  do  all  your  father  tells 
you,  and  your  warts  will  go  away.” 

Years  ago  there  lived  near  Mastuxet  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Darius  PL  Bliven.  Mr.  Bliven  was  a  fisherman  by  occupation,  but  in 
winter  when  fishing  was  dull  he  would  shoulder  his  axe  and  go  inti' 
the  woods  and  cut  wood  to  piece  things  out.  One  peculiarity  he  had 
was  that  he  always  wore  rubber  boots.  Winter  and  summer,  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  you  saw  Darius,  you  were  sure  to  see  his  rub¬ 
ber  boots.  One  day  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  over  in  the  cedar 
swamp.  Xo  one  knew  who  he  was.  Finally  some  one  thought  he 
looked  something  like  Darius.  So  a  delegation  went  to  Mastuxet  to 
investigate  and  when  they  got  there  they  found  Mr.  Bliven  alive  and 
kicking,  boots  and  all.  When  they  made  known  the  object  of  their 
visit,  Mr.  Bliven  asked  them  if  the  man  they  found  wore  rubber 
loots,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  did  not,  remarked  that  if  he 
did  not  have  on  rubber  boots,  of  course  it  was  not  l. 
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Trade  and  Traffic  on  High  Street  was  not  as  extensive  as  at 
present,  although  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there 
was  considerable  activity  in  that  direction.  From  Bradford’s  corner 
to  Canal  Street  during  that  time  there  were  many  firms  with 
different  lines  of  trade. 

In  the  Bradford  building  the  old  Colonel  wras  succeeded  by  his 
son  Charles  and  later  by  Jacob  Stern  with  his  Bee  Hive,  and  later  by 
Moran  the  hatter. 

The  clothing  trade  has  been  represented  by  Joseph  Potter,  Henry 
Miner,  I.  B.  Crandall,  Samuel  A.  Champlin,  George  H.  Babcock,  J. 
Frank  Bliven. 

Those  in  the  grocery  business  were  John  T.  Edmond,  William 
Clark,  Alonzo  P.  Bliven.  Lewis  &  Stillman,  William  D.  Wilcox, 
Ethan  Wilcox,  Nelson  Brown,  Cassius  Palmer,  Lawton  &  Chase,  and 
others. 

William  Wallace  was  a  long  time  tenant  as  jeweler.  William 
Hutchinson  and  Henry  Chamberlain,  Charles  Coleman,  and  George 
W.  Timbury  were  other  occupants. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  was  carried  on  by  Jason  West,  George 
A.  Stanton,  John  W.  Foster,  J.  Alonzo  Babcock,  Clark  D.  Miner, 
William  E.  Stock  well,  and  John  Leslie. 

In  the  drug  trade  there  was  E.  &  H.  Burdick,  Knowles  &  Lang- 
worthy,  Charles  and  John  Collins. 

In  the  meat  line  there  was  Elijah  Champlin,  Mitchel  &  Haswell. 

Other  occupants  at  various  times  were  John  Barber,  Isaac  R. 
Gavitt,  E.  X.  Denison  Co.,  A.  L.  Chester,  William  B.  Smith,  Jean 
Egger,  Blake  &  Maxson. 

Many  years  ago  Daniel  W.  Hammond,  sometimes  called  Lord 
Hammond,  had  a  variety  store  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Canal 
Streets. 

The  very  old  business,  on  High  Street,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
continuous  ones  in  town  is  that  now  represented  by  the  C.  W.  Willard 
Company.  This  business  was  started  in  1840  by  James  H.  Porter  and 
has  had  an  uninterrupted  career  of  over  85  years,  with  the  prevailing 
interest  in  the  Porter  family.  For  a  long  time  John  Loveland  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  This  business  occupies  the  identical  spot  in  which 
it  started. 

Capt.  Abe  Coon  was  a  bluff,  good  matured  old  soul  as  ever  lived. 
He  had  been  on  a  whaling  voyage  in  his  young  days.  After  retiring 
from  that  trade  it  was  his  great  delight  to  explain  to  the  boys  the 
method  used  in  capturing  the  whale.  The  lookout  would  sing  out. 
there  she  blows,  where  away,  three  points  off  the  starboard  bow. 
Then  the  command  would  come  to  man  the  boats,  give  way,  soring 
to  it.  my  hearties,  don't  let  the  other  boat  beat  us.  \s  they  approach 
the  whale  the  boat  steerer  goes  to  the  how  of  the  boat  and  at  the 
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proper  time  throws  the  harpoon  into  the  whale.  In  demonstrating  the 
throwing  of  the  harpoon  a  broom  stick  is  used  and  woe  be  unto  the 
boy's  head  that  gets  in  range  of  that  broom  handle. 

At  one  time  Capt.  Abe  commanded  the  saill>oat  Frances  E.  Coon, 
carrying  passengers  down  to  Watch  Hill.  He  always  got  his  share 
of  the  traffic,  as  his  bluff  ways  and  funny  yarns  made  him  very 
popular.  One  of  his  favorite  songs  was  “I  Wish  My  Bosom  Was  Full 
of  Clambakes,”  which  always  brought  down  the  house. 

In  those  times,  as  a  circus  day  or  Fourth  of  July  approached, 
boys  picked  up  all  the  old  rope,  lead,  copper  and  brass  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  for  a  few  pennies  in  order  to  celebrate.  The  method  of 
collecting  the  above  would  not  always  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Capt.  Abe  one  day,  bragging  on  the  smartness  of  his  boy,  remarked 
that  his  boy  Jean  could  steal  more  old  junk  than  any  boy  on  the  river. 

For  many  years  Abe  was  bow  watchman  on  the  sound  steamer 
Xarragansett.  When  the  steamer  was  sunk  in  collision  with  her  con¬ 
sort  Stonington.  Capt.  Abe  was  thrown  in  the  water  and  when  picked 
up  was  supported  by  a  life  preserver  and  with  a  umbrella  over  his 
head  was  singing  “A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.” 

Major  Card  was  rather  a  dry  humorist  and  quite  a  character  in 
a  way.  He  followed  boating  and  fishing  as  an  occupation.  Wanting  a 
plank  to  make  some  repairs  to  his  boat,  he  went  to  Maxson’s  planing 
mill  for  the  same.  Mr.  B.  W.  Bentley,  a  meml>er  of  the  firm  waited 
on  him.  On  inquiring  the  price.  Major  thought  it  excessive  and  re¬ 
monstrated.  but  Uncle  Ben  said,  “Major,  you  see  it  is  planed  on 
both  sides.”  The  major  took  the  l)oard,  no  doubt  thinking  to  get  even 
later.  Soon  after  that  the  major  brought  up  a  load  of  fish  and  stopped 
at  the  planing  mill  wharf  to  disuse  of  his  catch.  Among  them  were 
a  few  nice  shad.  Uncle  Ben,  who  was  on  the  wharf,  scenting  a  fine 
bargain  got  onto  the  boat  and  after  picking  out  the  largest  shad  asked 
the  price  of  it.  When  told  that  it  would  be  50  cents,  Mr.  Bentley 
thought  the  price  was  rather  high.  “Well,”  remarked  the  Major, 
“you  must  remember,  Mr.  Bentley,  that  this  shad  is  planed  on  both 
sides.”  Mr.  Bentley  saw  he  was  caught,  made  the  best  of  the  matter 
and  took  the  fish  home. 

There  is  another  little  episode  which  shows  the  aptness  of  the 
Major.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Watch  Hill  Coast  Guard. 
There  was  another  member  who  was  generally  known  as  Teddv.  He 
had  a  normal  body  but  verv  short  kgs.  so  that  he  was  a  dwarf  in  size. 
He  was  the  cook  for  the  outfit  and  so  did  not  do  patrol  duty.  In  clear 
weather,  during  the  day,  no  patrol  duty  was  required,  as  the  lookout 
in  the  tower  had  a  clear  view  up  and  down  the  beach.  Therefore,  the 
men  could  smoke,  read,  or  sleep,  as  they  chose.  One  day  a  party  from 
one  of  the  hotels  came  down  to  look  around  the  station  and  seeing  the 
men  idle  remarked  to  the  Major  that  they  must  have  an  easy  time. 
The  Major  said,  “Perhaps  you  would  not  think  it  was  easy  if  you 
had  to  turn  out  in  the  middle  of  a  dark,  stormy  night,  and  wade 
through  several  miles  of  sand.”  Then,  pointing  to  Teddy,  he  said. 
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“See  that  mail  ?  Well,  when  he  came  here  his  legs  were  as  long  as- 
yours  or  mine  and  now  see  what  they  are,  and  furthermore,”  added 
the  Major,  “that  will  happen  to  us  all  if  we  stay  here  a  great  while.” 

The  Major  had  a  brother  who  was  not  tar  behind  in  wit.  Wil- 
liard  Card  did  cobbling  in  a  small  shop  at  the  lower  end  of  Main 
Street.  One  stormy  day  his  neighbor,  Simeon  F.  Perry,  who  had 
quite  good  sized  feet,  brought  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  mended.  He 
asked  Mr.  Card  if  he  could  mend  them  that  day  and  the  Captain 
said  he  could  if  the  weather  cleared  off  so  he  could  take  them  out  of 
doors. 

Up  in  the  northeast  part  of  Westerly  or  over  the  Hopkinton 
line  lived  Jason  Burdick.  Mr.  Burdick  was  past  the  middle  age  of 
life,.  tall  and  athletic  build.  He  lived  by  himself  in  a 

small  shack  or  hut  and  manufactured  ox  bows  and  axe  handles  for 
a  livelihood.  He  was  rather  peculiar  at  times.  The  only  thing  that 
troubled  Jason  was  that  his  house  was  badly  infested  with  bedbugs. 
Try  all  he  could,  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  Finally  he  hit  upon 
a  happy  solution.  He  set  fire  to  his  house  and  as  it  was  burning, 
exclaimed,  “There,  I  think  that  will  fix  the  pesky  varmints  1”  and 
probably  it  did. 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties  the  principal  mercantile  business  was 
conducted  on  Main  Street.  Starting  at  Broad  Street  and  looking  at 
the  signs  displayed,  one  could  see  names  of  the  tenants  and  their  line 
of  trade.  The  long  block  recently  demolished  contained  three  stores. 
The  first  one,  called  factory  store  Xo.  1.  supplied  the  operatives  of 
the  Stillmanville  and  Mechanic  Street  Mills  with  the  necessities  of 
life.  This  was  conducted  by  Horatio  XL  Campbell,  assisted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  FI.  Chapman  and  Harvey  Campbell,  who  after  a  while  took  over 
the  business.  Afterwards  Otis  P.  Chapman  was  a  grocer  there.  At  a 
later  date  three  different  drug  stores  held  forth  there.  They  were 
Howe  &  Carr,  Day  Brothers,  and  George  Bray. 

The  second  floor  was  used  as  an  offue  for  many  years.  For  quite 
a  while  the  Black  Snakes  and  another  club  met  there.  These  clubs 
were  composed  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  and  were  strong 
advocates  of  temperance  reform  and  total  abstinence. 

Store  Xo.  2  was  called  “The  White  Rock”  store  and  catered  to 
the  wants  of  the  Main  Street  and  White  Rock  Mill.  J.  L.  Moss  was 
proprietor  and  Charles  H.  Denison  and  William  Moss  were  managers. 


The  third  store  was  a  general  one  and. was  owned  exclusively  by 
Uncle  Xed  Babcock.  From  1841  to  1849  the  post  offre,  with  John 
Hobart  Cross  as  postmaster,  was  located  in  this  store.  Later  tenants 
in  these  two  stores  have  been  A.  Englehard,  T.  Kanders,  Charles  If. 
Coleman,  and  Frankenstein  X  Son,  dry  goods,  Coy  Brothers  (  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Woodbury),  general  store,  Samuel  A.  Champlin,  clothier. 
Stillman  Brothers,  hardware,  Jacob  Beringer,  jewel. r,  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Arthur.  Charles  (Buggy)  Bedford,  barbers,  Baxter  X  Fenelon. 
Charles  Mann,  William  Segar,  L.  A.  Joslin,  grocers,  and  I  wander 
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Clark,  William  A.  Rook,  Milo  M.  Clark  and  George  E.  Broughton 
with  meats. 

Over  Uncle  Xed’s  store  the  Pawcatuck  Library,  parent  of  our 
present  library,  first  saw  light.  It  was  an  infant,  compared  with  our 
present  one.  For  the  juveniles  there  were  such  books  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Arabian  Rights,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  while  for  the  older  ones  would  be  history,  biography  and 
other  solid  matter. 

The  library  was  first  opened  for  public  use  in  1848.  with  John 
Hobart  Cross,  librarian.  Afterwards  Orro  took  charge  and  later 
David  Franklin  Stillman. 

David  was  a  splendid  chess  and  whist  player,  also  an  expert 
accountant,  holding  a  prominent  position  for  many  years  in  the 
Niantic  bank. 

After  the  library  was  moved  up  to  the  academy  on  Cooky  Hill, 
Ethan  WYcox  and  Alex  C.  Thompson  were  librarians. 

Below  this  long  block  was  an  old  building  wherein  Lemuel  Vose 
and  Joseph  H.  Lewis  sold  groceries.  They  moved  this  building  down 
to  Commerce  Street  and  erected  the  present  three-story  brick  block. 
During  its  construction,  Mr.  Vose  fell  through  a  trap  door  and  was 
killed.  After  its  construction  a  part  of  the  first  floor  was  used  as  a 
grocery  by  Mr.  Lewis,  ably  assisted  for  many  years  by  Ambrose 
Nichols.  The  other  part  was  taken  by  Edward  M.  Dunn,  clothier. 

In  1854.  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Niantic  bank,  located  there 
while  waiting  for  their  building  on  High  Street.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  used  as  a  band  room  by  the  Brass  Band.  Both  these  concerns 
occupied  the  second  floor. 

The  third  floor  was  a  large  hall  which  for  a  time  was  utilized  for 
lectures  and  other  entertainments.  Being  up  so  high,  it  was  rather 
inconvenient,  but  as  soon  as  the  American  and  Armory  Halls  were 
built  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was  known  as  Vose 
Hall. 

About  1870.  Rev.  George  1>.  and  J.  Herbert  Utter,  publishers 
of  the  Xarragansctt  Weekly  and  Sabbath  Recorder ,  took  possession. 

Among  the  old  time  printers  I  remember  Sandy  Fraser,  George 
and  Rol>ert  Kenneth,  John  and  Edward  Mosher.  Herbert  A.  Bab¬ 
cock.  and  Morton  Hiscox.  The  latter  two  with  George  Kenneth 
rounded  out  a  half  century  of  service. 

The  store  next  below  the  Utter  Company  has  a  record  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  and  located  in  the  same  building  for  over  80  years.  It 
was  started  in  the  earl}  forties  as  a  general  store  by  Stephen  W  ilcox. 
Sr.,  and  John  R.  Champlin.  After  Mr.  W  ilcox  retired  Mr.  Champlin 
changed  over  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  After  his  death  his  sons 
Albert  and  I.  Herbert  assumed  control  until  the  present  firm  of 
Saunders  &  W  ells  took  charge. 

A  little  further  along  another  old  firm  was  located.  In  the  early 
forties  Henry  Stillman  started  in  the  drug  trade  in  one  part  of  a 
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building  at  the  northeast  end  of  Pawcatuck  Bridge.  After  a  while 
moved  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bridge  and  took  Joseph  \Y. 
Potter  for  a  partner.  Edwin  G,  Champlin  took  Mr.  Stillman’s  place 
and  the  firm  decided  to  locate  in  Rhode  Island.  There  was  an  old 
building  standing  quite  a  ways  out  in  the  street  which  the  firm  bought 
and  after  moving  it  to  the  rear  erected  a  modern  stone  building. 

Walter  Price  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Potter,  and  after  Mr, 
Champlin  had  retired,  he  with  his  brother  Charles  and  Thomas  J. 
Bannon  formed  the  firm  of  Walter  Price  &  Co.  A  few  years  ago  Doc 
Bannon  assumed  complete  control  and  moved  to  C  anal  Street  where 
he  is  now  located. 

The  doctor  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  old  time  druggists. 

In  an  annex  C.  W.  Marstun  and  Samuel  A.  Champlin  were  in  the 
clothing  trade.  This  building  was  consumed  by  fire  in  December, 
1877,  and  the  present  building  was  put  up  to  replace  it. 

The  old  building  which  was  moved  back  stood  end-ways  to  the 
street  and  had  an  entrance  on  the  street  and  on  one  side.  Known  as 
the  Thomas  Wilcox  building  it  was  purchased  by  George  W.  Crandall 
who  sold  dry  goods  and  groceries,  and  had  been  located  in  the  old  fish 
market  building  belonging  to  Joseph  Alcorn. 

Soon  after  moving  up  there,  Mr.  Crandall  took  T.  W.  Segar  for 
a  partner.  After  a  while  Mr.  Segar  went  up  to  Broad  Street  and 
with  Thomas  Perry  built  a  double  store.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Crandall 
sold  to  Daniel  S.  Douglas. 

Next  below  were  three  old  dwelling  houses  which  were  altered 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  first  one  was  owned  by  Nathan  PI. 
Langworthv.  One  part  of  the  lower  story  was  used  as  a  ladies' 
restaurant,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Plansen.  In  the  other  part  was 
an  up-to-date  cobbler  shop  with  Mr.  Plensen,  Adam  Gier  and  Julius 
Karts  as  artists. 

About  1850,  W  esterly’s  first  ready  made  clothing  business  was 
started  here  with  William  Dennis  Pendleton  and  Edward  M.  Dunn  as 
partners.  Afterwards  Mr.  I^angworthy  started  the  first  hardware 
store  in  W  esterly.  Sometime  later  he  moved  the  old  building  hack, 
and  in  front  put  up  a  larger  one  with  two  stores  on  the  first  floor. 
Mr.  Langworthy  continued  in  the  hardware  trade  a  while  and  then 
sold  to  J.  Albert  Brown.  Later  Bert  Langworthv  started  the  grocery 
business  and  was  located  there  for  many  years. 

The  first  tenants  of  the  South  store  were  Gates  &  Mainthrow 
who  came  from  New  York  with  a  line  of  dry  and  dress  goods.  Later 
Charles  E.  Coleman  was  there  in  the  same  line  of  trade.  J.  Frank 
Bliven  dealt  in  clothing  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Burdick  in  millinerv. 
This  building  was  burned  in  December,  1877. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  a  three-story  brick  building  was  put 
up  containing  two  store  on  the  ground  floor,  offices  in  the  second 
story,  and  a  hall  on  the  third. 
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Albert  H.  Langworthy  again  resumed  the  grocery  trade  to  be 
succeeded  by  Julius  Friend. 

The  other  store  was  taken  by  Jacob  Stern  for  a  “Bee  Hive”  and 
later  by  Charles  Rosenthal  for  dry  goods.  Then  I.  G.  Barber  made 
his  fortune  in  the  candy  and  ice  cream  trade,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Peters’  Brothers. 

The  second  old  house  called  the  Wilcox  house  was  owned  by 
Mrs.  Phebe  Wilcox.  The  north  end,  or  annex  was  used  for  many 
years  by  Harvey  C.  Richmond,  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  carried  a  line 
of  groceries,  also  non-intoxicating  drinks.  This  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  seventies  by  Samuel  A.  Champlin  and  the  lower  story 
converted  into  stores.  After -Mr.  Richmond  retired,  his  part  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  W.  Potter  as  a  saloon. 

Julius  Kartz  cobbled  in  one  store  and  Mr.  Champlin  used  the 
other.  Dr.  Lucy  A) my  Babcock  had  an  office  on  the  second  floor. 
This  building  was  burned  December  3C,  1877.  Mr.  Champlin 
cleared  up  the  wreck  and  put  up  a  three-story  brick  block  with 
three  stores  below. 

The  first  store  was  devoted  to  the  restaurant  trade  by  Isaac  R. 
Gavitt,  D.  Wayland  Larkin  and  John  W.  Berry.  At  one  time 
Albert  Henderson  sold  fresh  and  salt  meats  there.  Dexter  R. 
Porter,  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Boston  Store,  tried  his  luck  for 
a  while. 

In  the  center  store  Ambrose  E.  Nichols  and  later  Oscar  Tay¬ 
lor  sold  groceries  there.  In  the  plumbing  and  hardware  line  it  had 
as  tenants  Job  Thorp,  Robert  Drysdale  and  H.  A.  Dunning. 

The  remaining  store  was  used  by  the  owner  for  clothing  trade, 
and  later  by  Samuel  G.  Babcock  for  dry  goods. 

On  a  bitter  cold  night  in  1904,  this  building  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire. 

The  third  house,  owned  by  Amos  Collins,  was  originally  known 
as  the  Capt.  Barber  house.  About  1850,  Noyes  Palmer  from  New 
York,  who  had  occupied  the  old  building  at  the  corner  of  West 
Broad  and  Mechani  -  Streets,  left  the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
concluded  to  adopt  Little  Rhody  as  his  place  of  abode.  He  transferred 
his  drug  business  to  the  south  part  of  this  house,  where  after  two 
years  he  sold  to  Dr.  William  T.  Thurston. 

In  1860,  Albert  Collins,  the  dean  in  Westerly’s  drug  trade, 
opened  for  business  here  and  held  the  fort  for  seven  years,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Dixon  House.  Afterwards  II.  L.  Miner,  D.  S.  Douglas 
and  John  Frank  Hall  sold  groceries  there.  Afterwards  Joshua  Yose 
opened  Westerly’s  first  crockery  store.  Dr.  Amos  R. Collins  used  a  part 
of  this  house  for  an  office,  and  it  was  here  that  Jonathan  Crandall, 
bank  watchman,  came  for  treatment  the  night  he  was  shot.  This  build¬ 
ing,  the  r.nlv  survivor  of  the  three  old  houses,  was  moved  to  the  rear 
and  is  now  used  for  a  tenement. 
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Just  below  are  two  buildings  so  much  alike  as  practically  to  look 
like  twins.  The  first  was  built  by  Amos  Collins.  As  I  remember  about 
1850,  James  Collins  and  his  uncle  Ray  Burlingame  kept  a  variety  store 
there.  About  1860,  Henry  L.  Miner  occupied  it  and  later  Edwin  P. 
Hitchcock.  In  1877,  A.  B.  Collins  thought  there  was  no  place  like 
home  so  he  left  Dixon  Square  and  came  to  his  boyhood  stamping 
ground.  He  remained  there  about  80  years.  After  he  retired  his  son 
Louis  for  a  short  time  dealt  in  hardware. 

The  other  twin  was  built  by  Capt.  Gilbert  Pendleton,  Jr.  About 
1850,  James  and  Enoch  B.  Pendleton  carried  on  a  grocery  and  gen¬ 
eral  exchange  store.  Four  years  later  James  M.  left  to  take  the 
cashiership  of  the  Xiantic  Bank.  James  F.  took  his  place  and  the 
firm  was  Pendleton  &  Co.,  until  1861,  when  Enoch  B.  was  appointed 
postmaster.  James  F.  changed  to  dry  goods  and  in  1867  took  quarters 
in  the  Dixon  House. 

Later  occupants  were  Xelson  Brown  &  Co.,  Charles  Rosenthal, 
John  P.  Christie,  Fred  Ray  and  the  present  owner,  Robert  Drysdale. 

On  the  bend  of  Main  Street  one  of  Westerly’s  oldest  landmarks 
stood.  A  moss  covered  gambrel  roof  covered  it,  and  in  front  were 
twro  stately  elm  trees.  This  old  Major  Rhodes  house  was  replaced 
by  the  Utter  or  Xarragansett  Block.  At  various  tim?s  the  stores  on 
the  first  floor  had  as  tenants  William  H.  Robinson  with  carpets, 
Simon  C.  Sullivan  with  soft  drinks,  Milo  Clark  with  meats,  Robert 
Conway  as  jeweler,  J.  All>ert  Brown  with  hardware,  Frank  W.  Coy 
and  James  II.  Blades,  grocers,  George  X.  Winterhalter,  Westerly’s 
first  candy  manufacturer,  Charles  II.  Stanton  with  his  bazaar,  and  as 
plumbers  there  were  Cressy  Brothers,  Robert  Drysdale  and  Abel 
P.  Randall. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  Main  Street  below  the  mills  was  a  small 
building  owned  by  Joseph  Alcorn.  In  the  late  forties  Xelson  Brown 
was  here  in  the  grocery  trade,  but  on  being  appointed  Watch  Hill 
lightkeeper  he  sold  his  trade  to  George  X.  Crandall.  The  next  occu¬ 
pants  were  William  and  Alfred  Parkinson,  who  kept  a  variety  store. 
William  at  one  time  served  as  town  clerk. 

After  the  Kansas  fever  had  struck  town  and  they  had  gone  west 
there  were  various  tenants.  Lewis  &  Horton,  Xorthup  &  Schofield, 
and  Walter  H.  Lewis  as  tinkers. 


About  1870,  B.  Frank  Bliven  with  his  brother,  Court  B.,  started 
fishing  there  and  for  a  while  the  fishing  was  good,  but  as  the  work 
was  hard,  Court  P».  withdrew,  but  the  old* veteran  B.  Frank  held  the 
fort  and  for  many  years  was  a  fixture  there.  Late  fish  dealers  were 
A.  X.  (Lobby)  Brown,  Courtland  Payne  and  Tom  Henry  Clark. 
For  many  years  John  Hazard  was  a  tenant  overhead. 


In  the  rear  Matthew  Barns  had  a  fish  market.  Down  in  the 
lane  near  the  river  was  a  barn  used  years  ago  by  Frank  and  Court 
West  and  also  bv  Spicer  Teft  who  did  the  teaming  for  the  mills  in 
Westerly  and  Potter  II  id.  On  one  part  was  the  blacksmith  shop 
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of  Mr.  Alcorn.  Mr.  Alcorn  was  very  peculiar,  and  being  of  foreign 
birth  and  refusing  to  be  naturalized,  could  not  hold  real  estate  in  his 
own  name.  Sometimes  he  complained  that  his  various  trustees  were 
not  always  on  the  square.  In  dress  he  was  not  up  to  all  of  the 
fashions  either  in  clothing  or  footwear.  As  Joe  employed  no  book¬ 
keeper,  his  collections  did  not  always  pan  out.  He  usually  made  his 
charges  on  a  bar  of  iron.  When  he  needed  to  use  that  particular  bar 
his  profit  went  up  in  smoke.  Mr.  Alcorn  was  a  good  mathematician 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade.  Oftimes  he  would  squat  on  the 
floor  or  pavement  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  figure  out  how  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  benefited  by  free  trade.  In  the  shallow  part  of  the  river 
where  the  old  Indian  Trail  was  supposed  to  cross,  he  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  shovel  scooped  up  quite  an  island  which  he  stocked  with 
ducks,  geese,  hens,  rabbits  and  various  other  kinds  of  animals.  Saun¬ 
ders  York  and  Joshua  M.  Clark  succeeded  him  in  the  blacksmith 
trade. 

The  old  building  next  below  also  belonged  to  Mr.  Alcorn,  and 
probably  was  as  old  as  any  on  the  street.  For  many  years  Nathan 
Newbury  held  fort  in  the  east  end  of  the  building.  Besides  dealing 
in  ammunition  and  confectionery  he  manufactured  a  splendid  article 
of  spruce  beer  which  he  retailed  at  two  cents  per  glass.  He  also 
bought  old  junk  from  the  small  hoys  and  no  questions  asked. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  building  Lyndon  Taylor  as  postmaster 
occupied  it  during  most  of  the  forties.  For  quite  a  few  years  Albert 
Witter,  Alanson  Crandall,  George  Wheeler,  Flijah  Champlin,  Char’es 
P.  W.  Pendleton  and  Erastus  Bliven  sold  meats  there.  Later  years 
it  was  used  as  an  office  by  the  building  firms  represented  by  William 
Randolph,  B.  Court  Bentley,  Claren  e  Maxson,  Herbert  Kenyon, 
Albert  N:  Crandall.  Gurdon  and  Walter  Hiscox. 

There  was  a  small  building  at  the  head  of  Commerce  Street 
called  the  Eagle  Market  as  it  had  a  gilded  eagle  as  a  sign.  This 
market  was  presided  over  by  Gorton  Berry  and  later  by  Robert  Sisson. 
Mr.  Sisson  resided  away  up  on  Wells  Street  and  had  the  honor  of 
raising  the  celebrated  big  hog.  It  was  butchered  in  December,  1852, 
and  weighed  over  1000  pounds.  Mr.  Sisson  had  a  special  cart  made 
and  exhibited  Mr.  Hog  at  various  places  between  here  and  Boston. 
As  a  profitable  venture  it  did  not  pan  out. 

There  was  another  building  close  by  which  was  used  as  a  tinker 
shop  by  Ripley  &  Browning,  and  later  by  Fred  and  Bill  Tucker,  try¬ 
ing  to  perfect  a  patent  stop  motion  for  factory  looms  invented  by 
Thomas  I sherwood. 

South  of  Commerce  Street  was  the  building  in  which  for  many 
years  Gorton  Berry  conducted  a  hotel  business.  Hater  landlords  were 
Charles  Leonard,  Tom  Carpenter,  John  Trimble,  Tom  Brines  and 
Frank  Nash.  Tom  Carpenter  dispensed  the  ardent  on  the  sly.  When 
one  of  his  customers  complained  of  his  watering  his  whisky,  he  re¬ 
marked  that -they  would  want  more  water  in  it  before  they  died. 
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In  the  north  end  of  the  building  Clark  H.  Chapman  and  George 
W.  Foster  were  in  the  news  business.  Just  below  was  an  old  barn 
once  used  to  shelter  the  horse  and  shay  of  Dr.  John  G.  Pierce,  one 
of  Westerly’s  old  physicians.  On  its  site  Emory  and  Ezra  Babcock 
erected  the  present  three-story  building.  The  two  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  have  had  many  tenants  with  various  kinds  of  trades.  Of  the 
bakers  there  were  Horace  F.  Berry,  James  \Y.  Stillman  and  Newton 
Brothers,  Nathan  Brown  as  grocer,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Opie,  Mrs.  Emma  J. 
McArthur  in  female  wear,  Charles  Woodburn,  food  dispenser  and 
the  long  time  tenant  John  W.  Cowie. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  John  U.  Krebs  bought  the 
old  Dr.  Pierce  house  and  after  building  an  annex  at  the  north  had 
four  stores  on  the  ground  floor.  Tenants  at  various  times  have  been 
John  Krebs,  tonsorial  artist  ;  venders  of  meats  were  Edwin  Krebs, 
Clark  Davis,  William  Rook  and  Orrin  Beckwith.  The  bakers  were 
John  W.  Berry,  Ed.  Krebs  and  G.  F.  Stiger.  In  the  grocery  trade 
was  Lyman  Kenyon,  F.  W.  Coy  &  Company,  A.  D.  Miner,  F.  E. 
Coon,  George  Sheffield;  George  Collins  in  the  shoe  trade  by  honest 
dealing  retired  with  a  fortune.  Other  tenants  were  William  H.  Porter, 
Maggie  Nash,  Tompy  Lanphear  and  I.  G.  Barber. 

The  building  now  owned  by  William  Minchen  has  had  quite  a 
few  tenants  first  and  last.  Years  ago  a  Norwich  firm  struck  town 
and  located  there.  Thev  dealt  exclusive1  v  in  dry  goods  with  William 
E.  Coe  as  manager.  Every  afternoon  with  Ben  York  started  sales 
and  Mr.  Coe  took  his  place  and  auctioned  the  goods  off.  So  rapid 
was  his  work  that  often  the  ladies  raised  their  own  bids  and  gen¬ 
erally  paid  more  for  their  bargains  than  the  prices  asked  by  our  local 
merchants. 

Later  Henry  C.  Kloppenberg  and  Charles  B.  Stoddard  held 
forth  there.  Still  later  Charles  P.  W.  Pendleton  and  the  Hiekley 
boys,  Tom  and  Elias,  sold  meats  there.  Another  tenant,  Thomas 
Brennan,  dealt  in  leather  goods.  In  later  years  Thomas  V.  Cottrell, 
Simon,  Charles  and  John  Sullivan,  Robert  Mitchell  and  John  W. 
Berry  used  it  as  a  bakery. 

For  quite  a  few  years  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  Benjamin 
P.  Babcock  used  the  basement  for  an  oyster  and  eating  place.  Mr. 
Babcock  was  small  in  stature  with  white  hair  and  smooth  face.  He 
was  alwavs  good  matured  and  full  of  fun.  As  money  was  not  as 
plentiful  as  at  the  present  time,  many  of  his  customers  were  in  debt 
to  him.  As  Mr.  Babcock  had  no  bookkeeper  to  make  a  trial  balance 
his  accounts  got  sadly  behind.  As  some  of  his  customers  were  of 
rather  a  shady  make-up,  his  loss  account  sometimes  overbalanced  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger.  If  a  person  died  in  arrears,  he  balanced  his 
books  as  settled  by  death.  If  the  delinquent  skipped  the  town,  it  was 
settled  by  D -  rascality. 

In  late  years  Mr.  Balxrock  migrated  to  T fierce  Street,  built  sev¬ 
eral  houses  and  founded  a  colony.  This  place  he  named  City  of  Peth. 
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When  asked  why  he  called  it  thus,  he  replied  that  where  one  lived 
two  starved  to  death. 

After  Mr.  Bal>cock  vacated  the  store  it  was  used  by  J.  Avery 
(Chipsey)  Tefft,  Charles  L.  Pendleton  and  Wanton  Hoxie. 

At  the  corner  was  the  Cranston  house.  This  was  about  as  old 
a  house  as  any  in  the  village.  It  was  very  small  and  had  a  lean-to  in 
the  rear.  In  the  early  days  it  was  used  as  a  cobbler  shop  by  Francis 
Jacquer  and  Robert  Stadler.  At  one  time  Albert  Stillman  repaired 
watches  and  clocks  there.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Holt  lived  there  with  her 
son.  Johnny,  who  was  Westerly’s  first  newsboy,  selling  the  A rew  Lou¬ 
don  Day. 

Over  on  the  opposite  side,  close  neighbors,  lived  three  old  black¬ 
smiths,  namely,  Daniel  Umphear,  Robert  Brown  and  Deacon  Joseph 
Vincent.  Air.  Vincent’s  shop  was  down  by  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane  where  his  principal  occupation  was  shoeing  horses  and  oxen.  His 
successors  were  Wiliam  Snively,  Air.  Philbrick,  who  was  killed  by 
falling  lumber,  George  Dodd,  Jason  Read,  drowned  in  rescuing  a 
child  from  the  river,  and  Peter  Alain. 

Near  the  foot  of  Union  Street  lived  Deacon  Billy  Stillman  with 
his  son  Ephriham,  who  had  four  children.  Charles  was  a  machinist, 
Albert  a  jeweler,  E.  Anson  a  printer,  and  Harriet  Ware,  authoress. 

The  long  building  just  below  Vincent  Lane  was  built  by  Charles 
H.  Holdredge  for  a  carriage  factory.  One  part  of  the  lower  floor 
was  used  by  Henry  Whipple  who  trimmed  carriages,  Ellery  Stead¬ 
man  for  an  extract  room  and  Charles  Latham  as  a  tinker  shop. 

Below  R  a  small  building  in  the  lower  part  of  which  F.  L.  War¬ 
ren  worked  marble.  Later  ones  in  that  line  were  Nate  Noyes,  Davey 
&  Doney,  Keller  &  Flynn.  The  second  floor  was  used  as  a  paint  shop 
by  C.  Stanley  Coon  &  Sons. 

On  the  site  of  Andrews’  coal  office  stood  the  old  gambreled  roof 
house  of  Georue  Gavitt.  Sr.  This  was  used  bv  himself  and  his  son 
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George,  Jr.,  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  and 
also  of  coffins.  It  was  in  this  building  that  steam  power  to  replace 
hand  and  foot  power  was  first  introduced  in  Westerly.  Here  the  first 
bakery  was  started  by  Alfred  Bowne.  Later  it  was  run  bv  James  V  . 
Prayton,  Air.  Snell.  Oliver  D.  Hall  and  Charles  B.  Segar.  The 
longest  tenant  was  Air.  flail  who  ran  a  cart  and  sold  pies  and  cakes 
to  the  people  here  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  villages.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  his  cart  out  of  doors* over  night  and  at  times  the 
boys  made  raids  on  the  contents  and  helped  themselves  to  candy  and 
cookies,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  cart  would  not  check  up  100  per 
cent.  While  his  boys.  Ellery,  Henry  and  Albert  maybe  were  not 
active  participants  in  the  raids,  still  they  were  not  always  ignorant 
of  them. 

The  large  house  at  the  font  of  School  Street  and  the  old  planing 
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manufactured  doors,  sash  and  blinds.  This  mill  was  later  used  by  C. 
Maxson  &  Company,  but  was  burned  in  October,  1868. 

The  basement  of  the  large  house  at  one  time  was  used  as  an 
office  by  J.  H.  Gray  as  town  clerk. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  precinct  of  Bungtown.  The 
brook  which  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  this  ancient  borough, 
ran  through  the  tannery  of  William  D.  Wells  .  Mr.  Wells  had  two 
sons,  Frank  and  George,  both  lame.  There  was  a  store  connected 
with  this  enterprise  and  was  presided  over  by  George  who  dealt  in 
boots,  shoes  and  family  groceries,  and  bought  skunk,  mink,  muskrat, 
and  other  kinds  of  skins.  There  were  a  lot  of  old  buildings,  including 
a  bark  mill,  beam  house,  curling  and  finishing  shop. 

Franky  attended  to  the  grinding  of  the  bark  and  was  troubled 
very  much  by  the  small  boy  who  would  stand  in  the  doorway  and 
hit  the  horse  as  he  went  around.  Franky  was  a  good  eater,  and  in 
the  summer  the  boys  would  chip  in  and  pay  his  fare  down  to  Watch 
Hill  where  they  would  treat  him  to  a  good  fish  dinner,  and  it  was 
surprising  the  amount  of  bluefish,  lobsters,  and  clams  which  dis¬ 
appeared. 

While  on  the  eating  ouestion,  there  were  two  persons.  Tommy 
Lanphear,  and  William  Carpenter,  many  years  ago  living  with  Paul 
Babcock  on  the  Watch  Hill  road,  also  one,  Ira  Berden,  did  not  take 
the  back  seat  when  the  grub  arrived. 

There  were  three  stores  in  Bungtown.  all  in  the  grocery  line, 
together  with  such  ship  supplies  as  tar,  pitch,  oars,  turpentine,  rig¬ 
ging  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like.  The  first  store  was  at  the  foot  of  Cross 
Street  and  was  run  by  Joshua  Thompson.  Jr.,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Edwin.  Next  below  was  the  store  of  George  D.  Cross.  Afterwards 
this  store  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Dickens  and  Nathan  Brown.  The 
third  and  last  store  and  which  was  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Bungtown,  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  others,  and  was  presided 
over  by  William  C.  (Capt.  Billy)  Pendleton. 

Many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bungtown  have 
been  advanced.  Perhaps  when  we  find  out  who  struck  Billy  Patter¬ 
son,  or  how  old  is  Ann,  then  we  may  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Our  theory  was  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  small  bung 
factory  located  there.  There  was  another  theory  which  seems  as 
plausible.  In  the  far  distant  time  when  alcoholic  liquors  were  non¬ 
intoxicating,  many  of  the  grocers  carried  it  in  stock  with  their 
groceries.  Holland  Gin  and  West  India  Rum  was  as  freely  sold  as 
milk  now  is.  It  was  imported  by  the  barrel,  and  was  sold  from  that 
container  by  the  gallon,  quart,  or  by  the  drink. 

There  was  one  store  in  Bungtown  where  that  was  once  carried 
on.  When  anyone  wanted  a  drink  they  usually  went  into  the  back 
store,  took  out  the  bung  of  the  cask,  dipped  out  a  glass,  paid  three 
cents  for  the  same  and  went  alx)ut  their  affairs. 

Now  one  solution  is  as  good  as  another,  so  you  can  pay  your 
money* and  take  your  choice. 
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The  establishment  at  21  Beach  Street  has  without  doubt  had 
the  most  unique  experience  and  checkered  career  of  any  in  Westerly. 
During  the  more  than  half  a  century  of  its  existence,  it  has  with¬ 
stood  the  fierce  storms  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer. 
It  has  passed  through  many  financial  panics.  Floods,  famine,  pros¬ 
perity,  or  adversity  did  not  stop  its  progress.  Fourteen  firms  have 
wintered  there  and  still  it  is  in  existence.  They  have  had  their  ups 
and  downs — mostly  the  latter. 

About  1875,  Halbert  G.  York,  who  had  conducted  an  itinerant 
business  from  a  wagon,  got  tired  of  wandering  about,  and  decided  to 
locate  permanently,  so  the  building  on  Beach  Street  was  erected.  At 
first  his  stock  in  trade  was  small,  consisting  mostly  of  Yankee  notions, 
but  soon  developed  into  a  larger  consignment  of  groceries  and  some 
drygoods.  At  first  he  was  generously  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  Louis 
and  Ike,  and  'for  a  time  things  went  along  swimmingly.  By  and  by 
his  cash  did  not  balance,  and  his  candy  and  cigar  case  shrank  amaz¬ 
ingly,  so  Halbert  concluded  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pension  off  the  two 
boys  and  go  it  alone. 

Halbert  lived  by  the  motto,  “In  God  We  Trust,”  and  if  he  had 
stuck  to  that  exclusively,  he  would  have  come  off  with  flying  colors. 
Unfortunately  he  included  man  in  the  motto,  and  thereby  nearly  came 
to  grief.  He  had  a  generous  and  confiding  nature,  and  took  every¬ 
thing  for  corn.  One  of  his  customers.  Elisha  Hall,  told  him  if  he  did 
not  trust  he  would  not  get  much  trade.  Acting  on  his  advice  his  trade 
increased  wonderfully,  and  also  his  book  accounts. 

As  he  needed  more  capital  to  increase  his  business,  he  turned  to 
his  father,  Benjamin,  for  aid  so  the  firm  of  H.  G.  York  &  Co.  came 
into  being.  As  Benjamin  was  a  constable  without  pay,  and  also  a 
public  auctioneer,  he  was  better  fitted  for  perambulating  the  streets 
and  keeping  order  than  being  cooped  up  indoors.  As  a  result  he 
induced  Allen  Congdon  to  take  his  place.  This  arrangement  made 
the  sign  read  York  &  Congdon,  or  firm  No.  3. 

Things  went  along  finely  for  a  while,  and  then  Halbert  found 
out  that  flower  growing  was  more  to  his  taste  so  he  proposed  to  his 
partner  that  they  should  sell  out. 

Halbert  started  a  greenhouse  and  raised  flowers  while  his  part¬ 
ner  bought  a  farm  over  in  District  No.  6  and  raised  vegetables. 

There  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Taylor  (George  and 
Isaac),  thinking  there  were  great  profits, ‘took  the  position  of  No.  4. 
They  were  hard  workers  and  strove  to  make  good.  After  a  while. 
Isaac,  who  had  studied  for  the  ministry,  thought  an  easier  and  more 
profitable  living  might  be  gained  by  that  occupation,  so  withdrew  and 
threw  all  the  burden  on  his  brother’s  shoulders.  George  withstood  the 
strain  for  a  while,  and  then  cracked.  He  auctioned  off  the  stock  and 
then  gracefully  retired. 

William  (Buster)  Gavitt  was  the  next  candidate  for  the  honor, 
and  decided  to  change  the  program  by  substituting  meats  for 
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groceries.  This  change  was'  a  dismal  failure,  he  found  that  most  of 
his  neighbors  were  vegetarians,  as  a  result  his  ice  bill  often  exceeded 
his  profit  on  his  meat,  and  as  a  result  firm  No.  5  disappeared. 

Then  from  the  north  woods  appeared  John  Sherman,  thinking  to 
do  or  die.  John  was  a  great  talker  and  told  big  yams — and  let  him 
tell  it — had  passed  through  many  exciting  adventures.  John  bought 
his  goods  in  carload  lots,  but  owing  to  the  congestion  at  the  freight 
terminal  his  goods  did  not  appear  on  time,  so  his  shelves  often  were 
rather  bare.  W  hen  a  customer  asked  for  a  certain  article,  John  would 
fail  to  find  it.  but  would  say  bis  brother  Charles  had  just  gone  up  to 
the  depot  and  would  soon  be  back  with  a  whole  truck  load.  After 
waiting  a  long  time  the  customer  would  get  disgusted  and  go  to  an¬ 
other  store  for  his  supplies.  Finally  in  despair  of  getting  any  better 
freight  service,  he  threw  up  the  sponge  and  went  back  to  the  woods, 
or  in  other  words,  fled  to  the  tall  timbers. 

Charles  Segar.  who  had  conducted  a  bakery  business  on  Main 
Street,  found  the  furnace  heat  too  much  for  his  comfort,  so  he 
concluded  to  make  himself  the  seventh  number  of  the  combination. 
Whether  his  expectations  materialized  as  to  the  increase  of  health 
and  wealth  has  never  been  known,  but  in  a  brief  space  of  time  he  got 
out  when  the  getting  was  good. 

Next  on  the  list  was  William  Beaton,  but  like  his  predecessors, 
his  stay  was  short. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  former  victims,  Ben  Turtellott  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene.  Ben  knew  a  thing  or  two  and  was  confident  that 
ere  many  moons  had  rolled  by  he  would  he  able  to  retire  with  his 
pockets  bulging  with  greenbacks,  join  the  million  dollar  colony  and 
hobnob  with  the  bloated  bondholders.  Perhaps  his  desires  were 
realized,  but  if  so,  he  never  took  the  public  into  confidence. 

At  the  start  he  inaugurated  a  unique  and  unheard  of  innovation, 
so  much  so  that  at  first  it  created  much  comment.  He  put  a  new  sign 
over  the  door  reading,  “Pay  before  you  enter.”  Under  this  was  the 
dial  of  a  clock,  drawn  on  cloth,  and  underneath  this  was  inscribed, 
“No  tick  here.”  For  awhile  this  stumped  some  of  his  customers, 
but  as  they  saw  the  benefits  which  accrued,  from  it,  especially  to 
Benny,  they  readily  fell  in  with  the  idea. 

Ben  had  just  left  the  postal  service  and  thought  he  knew  every¬ 
body,  and  hoped  everyone  knew  him.  Ilis  cash  and  carry  plan 
worked  well  and  brought  him  lots  of  customers.  As  he  had  a  small 
family  and  his  excuses  were  not  very  large,  he  in  a  short  time  was 
enabled  to  save  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  to  retire 
to  private  life.  Ben  attributed  most  of  his  success  to  his  silent  part¬ 
ner,  Billy  Latham.  Billy  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and 
probablv  the  feeling  was  reciprocated.  Anyone  looking  at  Billy  would 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing,  but  who  can  fathom  the  working  of  the 
human  mind. 

Ben  sold  out  to  Mrs.  A.  U.  James,  hut  her  stay  was  so  short  that 
no  statistics  were  available. 
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Next  on  the  list  was  A.  Frank  Kinney,  who  had  run  a  chain  of 
stores  at  the  north  end  of  the  village.  As  the  northern  climate  was  too 
severe  for  him.  he  concluded — as  the  popular  idea  now  is — to  migrate 
to  the  south.  W  ith  his  son  Simon  he  trod  as  nearly  as  lie  could  in  the 
wake  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  Like  most  of  them,  he  made 
lots  of  profit,  though  mostly  on  paper.  Seeing  a  better  opening  he 
transferred  his  activities  south,  and  erected  a  seaside  villa  at  Pleasant 
View,  where  he  supplied  the  cottagers  with  groceries  and  held  several 
important  official  positions. 

Being  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  hoping  to  chase  away  the 
jinx  which  seemed  to  hang  overhead,  Harry  A.  Burdick  decided  to 
cast  his  lot  there.  Harry  was  young  and  energetic,  and  a  hard  worker, 
and  but  for  one  thing  might  have  succeeded  where  others  failed.  He 
died,  and  what  might  have  been  was  not. 

Many  think  13  is  an  unlucky  number,  but  that  did  not  deter 
Altana  Davis  from  entering  the  list.  After  giving  it  a  trial,  Mrs. 
Davis  decided  to  retire. 

Joseph  Litman,  wife  and  sons  composed  the  14th  amendment. 
By  strict  attention  to  business  and  low  prices,  they  picked  up  a  large 
trade.  As  the  father  was  away  most  of  the  time  and  the  boys  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  work,  the  bulk  of  the  work  fell  to  the  wife  and 
mother,  so  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  project  and  so  the  15th 
member,  George  Berry,  grandson  of  Gorton  Berry,  one  of  Westerly’s 
oldest  citizens — has  recently  stepped  in.  What  is  in  store  for  him 
time  alone  can  determine.  Let  us  hope  he  will  drive  away  the  hoodoo 
and  have  a  long  and  prosperous  career. 

Educational  facilities  in  the  century  just  passed  were  rather 
crude  compared  to  those  of  the  present  time.  Old  time  teachers 
often  were  quite  severe  when  the  ideas  of  some  scholars  failed  to 
materialize  as  the  teacher  thought  they  ought  to.  At  those  times  the 
ruler  was  applied  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  switch  to  the  legs 
in  order  to  quicken  the  ideas  of  the  delinquents. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  former  and  later  years  were  Margaret 
Alcorn  Frost,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Jirah  H.  Gray,  Darius 
H.  Randall,  A.  J.  Foster,  William  H.  Woodbridge,  James  M.  Collins, 
Millen  S.  Green,  Nancy  Wentworth,  Charles  Henry  Babcock,  T. 
Stanton  Barber,  James  Stillman,  B.  Frank  Greenman,  Oscola  H.  Hill. 

Maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  south  part  of  the  state  was 
entrusted  to  Weeden  H.  Berry,  high  sheriff  of  Washington  County. 
He  was  very  proficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  all  law 
breakers  stood  in  fear  of  him.  Should  any  unlawful  gathering  take 
place,  it  only  required  the  presence  of  Mr.  Berry  to  disperse  it.  His 
proclamation — “I,  Weeden  H.  Berry,  High  Sheriff  of  Washington 
County,  command  you  to  disperse,”  did  the  trick. 

Each  year  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August  there  was  held  on  the 
Indian  reservation  in  Charlestown  what  was  called  the  August  or 
Indian  meeting.  Besides  those  who  went  for  religious  purposes  many 
were  there  for  other  purposes,  such  as  drinking,  fighting  and  gam- 
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bling.  Out  in  the  woods  were  stands  where  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  con¬ 
fectionery  and  very  often  liquid  refreshments  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  law  were  sold. 

Among  those  who  had  a  clam  chowder  counter  was  Joseph  Cran¬ 
dall,  better  known  as  Joe  Pete.  Besides  the  chowder  he  dispensed 
from  a  jug  some  liquid  stronger  than  two  j>er  cent.  Mr.  Berry,  seeing 
a  crowd  at  Joe’s  p’ace  rather  scented  a  rat,  so  he  strolled  over  that 
way.  Joe  seeing  him  approach,  lifted  the  cover  off  the  wash  boiler 
containing  the  chowder  and  placed  the  jug  therein.  Mr.  Berry,  seeing 
nothing  suspicious,  was  turning  away  when  Joe  generously  gave  Mr. 
Berry  a  plate  of  chowder.  After  his  departure  the  jug  was  rescued, 
wiped  off  and  business  went  on  as  usual. 

Adjoining  Joe’s  place  was  another  stand  selling  cider  at  five 
cents  per  glass.  One  end  of  the  barrel  was  so  close  to  Joe’s  stand 
that  it  projected  over  on  to  his  domain.  Joe’s  fertile  brain  saw  his 
opportunity,  so  he  silently  tauped  that  end  and  sold  Hder  at  thre- 
cents  per  glass.  It  was  not  until  the  cask  was  empty  that  the  owner 
sawr  how  Joe  could  undersell  him. 

At  times  even  the  power  of  the  sheri If  was  not  effective.  One 
evening  there  was  a  performance  which  did  not  pan  out  as  advertised. 
The  program  was  to  be  repeated  the  next  evening  at  Armory' 
Hall.  During  the  performance,  which  was  as  poor  as  the  first  one,  a 
young  lad  changed  the  program  by  throwing  a  snowball  at  the  per¬ 
former.  Mr.  Berry,  -who  had  a  premonition  of  trouble,  failed  to 
restore  order. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  hall  and  it  was  not  until  Col. 
Card,  who  was  present,  jumped  up  on  a  settee  and  called  for  the 
Westerly  Rifles  to  fall  in  that  order  was  restored.  In  the  meantime 
the  culprit  had  gone  out  of  the  hall,  run  across  the  road  through  the 
coal  yard  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  land  of  steady  habit  and  wooden 
nutmegs. 

Mr.  Berry  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Whipple,  and  while  there 
was  as  good  order  maintained,  there  was  less  oratory. 

Over  in  the  lots  east  of  lower  Elm  Street  once  resided  an  old 
Westerly  family  by  the  name  of  Myers.  The  family  consisted  of 
Esther,  the  mother,  with  her  two  sisters  and  daughter  Esther.  When 
John  Street  was  opened  from  the  Post  Road  it  extended  westward 
until  it  fetched  up  against  Mrs.  Myers'  stone  wall.  All  inducements 
for  her  to  oven  her  land  failed.  She  said  she  did  not  want  Irish, 
Dutch  and  the  Devil  as  neighbors. 

After  she  and  her  two  sisters  died  her  daughter  lived  as  a 
recluse  until  one  night  the  house  took  fire  and  with  herself  was  totally' 
destroyed. 

Among  the  legal  lights  the  name  of  Dixon  stands  prominent. 
Three  generations  of  that  name  have  been  identified  ljoth  politically 
and  legally  with  the  interests  of  Westerly.  Although  Black  Harry' 
and  Sylvia  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  they  were  a  law  unto 
themselves.  Other  prominent  legal  lights  were  John  H.  Cross,  Ben- 
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jamin  B.  Thurston,  Thomas  H.  Peabody,  Charles  Perrin  and  Albert 
B.  Crafts. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  those  who  were  not  able 
to  keep  a  team  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  livery  stables 
for  pleasurable  outings.  Their  service  was  made  up  of  gentle  horses, 
stylish  rigs,  consisting  of  side  bar,  open  and  top  buggies,  carryalls, 
double  and  single  rigs,  bright,  shining  harnesses,  and  brilliant  car¬ 
riage  robes. 

If  the  young  beau  owned  no  team  and  wanted  to  take  out  his 
best  girl,  he  went  to  the  stable  and  called  for  a  stylish  turnout.  This 
called  for  a  prancing  horse  and  natty  side  bar.  Sometimes  in  order  to 
make  the  trip  more  enjoyable,  he  would  invite  his  prospective  mother- 
in-law  to  accompany  them,  which  in  that  case  called  for  a  carryall. 
In  winter  the  sleighing  was  good,  cutters  were  substituted.  Well 
tucked  up  behind  warm  buffalo  robes  and  at  the  merry  jingle  of 
many  strings  of  bells,  they  passed  many  happy  hours. 

Some  of  the  many  stable  men  were  William  (Buck)  Brownell, 
Peleg.and  John  Barber,  Henry,  Daniel  and  Amos  Douglas,  Charles 
Leonard,  Avery  Hoxie,  Den.  Lee,  John  Robinson,  Horace  Vose. 
Charles  H.  Chapman,  William  L.  Bradford,  Charles,  Dave  and  Clark 
Lillibridge,  Hiram  Ecclestone,  Ed.  Hodge,  Edwin  P.  Berry,  George 
W.  Beverly,  Xate  Edwards,  William  Lathan  (the  only  Billy),  Milt 
Young,  Charles  Rollinson.  Archie  Campbell,  James  Welch,  Theodore 
Picard,  and  last  but  not  least  the  popular  veteran,  William  Burk,  the 
last  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  auto  has  completely  wiped  out  the  trade,  and  very  few  are 
now  seen  enjoying  a  carriage  ride.  As  for  sleighs,  one  of  them  is  as 
rare  a  sight  as  would  be  snow  balls  in  Hades. 

One  of  the  oldest  industries,  and  which  has  added  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  is  that  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture.  It 
was  started  many  years  ago,  and  from  a  small  beginning  has  assumed 
large  proportions.  Before  the  advent  of  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
water  was  utilized  and  the  Pawcatuck  river  was  called  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  power. 

The  most  prominent  firm  engaged  in  this  industry  was  Babcock 
&  Moss,  who  at  one  time  controlled  most  of  the  industry  in  this 
vicinity. 

Other  manufacturers  were  O.  M.  Stillman,  E.  &  H.  Bal>cock, 
T.  R.  Hyde,  Oliver  D.  Wells,  Edwin  R.  Brown,  Stillman  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Welcome  and  George  Stillman,  John  E.  Weeden.  Robert 
Latimer,  Warren  and  Louis  W.  Arnold,  Reuben  Lindley,  Berry  X 
Stanton. 

Among  the  many  who  were  supers,  bosses  and  operatives  I  can 
recall  Nathan  Newbury,  Major  Horace  Edwards,  John  P.  Dyer, 
Alvin  Green,  Benjamin  Craigen.  General  John  B.  Steadman.  Alvah 
Crandall,  John  Milner  and  Sons,  Frances  Marryott  and  Son, 
Chauncey  Gleason,  James  II.  Perigo,  Alex  Carmichael,  Frank  lias- 
well,  John  and  Alex  Jeffrey,  William  Niblock.  John  Hauney.  James 
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McDonald,  William  Gregory,  William  Timbury,  Phil  Peckham. 
David  Kenneth,  Robert  and  William  Barney,  Elisha  Bedford,  George 
Bellamy,  Dick  and  Jim  Valentine,  John  Sunderland,  David  Main, 
Mathew  Morton,  Dan  Champlin. 

An  amusing  story  has  been  told  about  one  of  the  supers  above 
named.  It  occurred  during  the  Dorr  War.  so-called.  General  John  B. 
Steadman  was  in  command  of  the  militia  of  which  Westerly  furnished 
two  companies.  Martial  law  was  on  and  the  streets  of  the  village 
were  guarded  by  armed  men,  but  there  was  no  blood  shed.  It  was 
said  that  General  Steadman  issued  the  following  order.  ‘‘Boys,  when 
you  see  the  enemy,  fire  and  then  run,  and  as  I  am  a  little  lame,  I  will 
run  now/’ 

Among  the  old  time  clergymen  who  administered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  community  were  Rev.  A.  L.  Whitman,  Albert  G.  Palmer, 
William  Fitz,  Frederick  Denison,  William  Stowe,  John  Evans,  Alfred 
B.  Burdick,  Alfred  II.  Lewis,  George  E.  Tomlinson,  L.  A.  Platts, 
O.  U.  Whitford,  Patrick  Sherry,  L.  B.  Bates,  John  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Gustin,  James  G.  Noble,  F.  A.  Crafts,  John  D.  Benglass,  Hugh  O. 
Pentecost,  J.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  David  X.  Beach,  Edward  Root,  John  P. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  PI.  Vail,  Darius  R.  Brewer,  William  H.  Groton. 

These  were  ably  assisted  by  such  deacons  and  laymen  as  Taylor 
Pendleton,  Nathan  H.  Langworthy,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Vincent, 
Bernard  and  Aaron  Pierce,  Jason  West,  William  Stillman,  Albert 
Buell,  J.  Alonzo  Babcock,  William  Maxson,  Oliver  Wolcott,  James 
Pollett,  John  P.  Pendleton,  Ethan  Wilcox,  Alvin  Green,  S.  A.  Cong- 
don,  Plarry  Kiddle,  Thomas  Kinney,  Jesse  D.  Bradford,  Weeden 
Barber. 

For  many  years  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  carried  on  in  West¬ 
erly  and  a  great  number  of  vessels  were  built.  These  included  ships, 
barks,  brigantines,  brigs,  schooners,  steamers,  scows  and  small  boats. 
In  size  they  ranged  from  500  tons  down  to  25  or  30. 

The  two  principal  yards  were  those  of  Silas  Greenman  &  Son,  on 
lower  Margin  Street,  and  II.  and  F.  Sheffield,  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  C.  Maxson  &  Co.  built  two  schooners  in  their  yard  on  West 
Broad  Street.  One  of  them  was  the  Niantic  and  the  other,  Josephine 
or  Friday  Night. 

J  o 

Jesse  B.  Breed,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  house  mover,  built  two 
sloops  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  Mr.  Breed  used  no  rule  in  measure¬ 
ment,  but  spread  his  hands  apart  the  required  width,  and  it  was  just 
as  he  calculated. 

Samuel  Thompson,  in  his  shop  on  Mechanic  Street,  built  quite  a 
few  sail-boats  which  were  of  handsome  model  and  good  sailers. 
Charles  and  Gilbert  Gardiner  and  Otis  Champlin  were  good  at  that 
trade. 

Among  the  many  brawny  men  who  helped  fashion  out  the  tim¬ 
bers  at  the  yards  were  Black  Peter,  David  Davoll,  Dennish  Burdick. 
Francis  Ayers,  the  Barber  brothers,  Paul,  Jerrod,  Erastus,  J.  Clark, 
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Harry  and  Charles,  Henry  Kenyon,  George  C.  Lanphear,  George 
Grinnell,  John  Burdick,  John  E.  Brown. 

Prominent  amoiF  the  firms  who  dealt  in  lumber  and  fashioned  it 

o 

into  buildings  of  various  kinds  were  Peleg  Clark,  Jr.,  C.  Maxson  & 
Co.,  Hall  &  Dickenson,  William  and  Henry  Langworthy,  Swan  Hor¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Swan  Brothers,  R.  A.  Sherman,  Morgan  &  Wilcox,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Bentley  &  Co.,  George  X.  Burdick,  Albert  X.  Crandall. 

Among  the  wood  workers  and  laborers,  I  recall  Clark  1).  Miner, 
John  Perigo,  William  Thompson,  Dick  Edwards,  James  G.  Elis,  Tom 
Peckham,  Tom  Place,  George  A.  Babcock.  Bob  Mattison.'Tom  Sher¬ 
man,  George  D.  Cross,  Jr.,  Mathew  Barns,  William  Taylor, 
James  W.  Barber,  Jason  Tanner,  Oliver  Davis,  Frank  Crumb. 
Tommy  McLane,  Francis  Beckwith,  James  and  Charles  Potter,  Byron 
Green,  Denison  and  Hiram  Palmer,  James  and  Lon  Horton.  Amos 
Burdick,  Ransom  Hoxie,  J.  Ed.  Baggs,  Peleg  Xoyes.  Tom  and  Albert 
Buell,  R.  Taylor  Church,  Alt*.  Freeman,  Charles  Xoyes,  Peter  Living¬ 
ston,  Sam.  Lawton,  Albert  G.  Howard,  Russell  Lee,  Dean  Gould. 

Masons  were  required  to  build  the  cellars  and  plasterers  and 
painters  to  finish  them  up.  Of  the  masons,  some  were  William  R.  Cot¬ 
trell,  Calvin  Mason,  Charles  Burch,  Peter  Xoka.  Charles  Eayer- 
weather,  Bernard  Aaron,  Jonathan  and  Edgar  Pierce,  Elias  Watrous, 
Jed  Brown,  John  McDonald,  Thomas  Kinney. 

Painters  were  Halsey  and  William  Green,  George  Martin,  C. 
Stanley  Coon,  Henry  and  David  Bryant,  Hon.  Court  G.  Stanton, 
Bobby  Woodburn,  Clark  B.  Crandall,  Ray  Green. 

Old  time  circus  days  were  quite  an  event  in  Westerly.  In  the  early 
morning  quite  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  railroad  station  to  see  the 
unloading  of  the  paraphernalia.  If  the  circus  came  by  the  highway, 
the  same  crowd  were  at  the  circus  lot  to  witness  the  unloading  of  the 
teams  and  putting  up  of  the  tents.  Among  the  many  gathered  there 
could  be  seen  Joe  Pete  with  his  clam  chowder  stand;  Braddy  Bliven, 
springing  his  jokes;  Horatio  Saunders,  with  his  partner,  Ann  Francis, 
was  on  hand  with  peanuts  and  pojxrorn ;  Zion  Sisson  was  taking 
orders  for  clock  cleaning;  Bill  Allen  (from  Porkey),  with  his  flute, 
was  imitating  the  squeal  of  a  pig,  the  warble  of  birds  and  other  tricks 
of  ventriloquism;  El>en  Rathbone  from  Woody  Hill,  champion  skunk 
hunter,  was  also  on  hand  ;  Uncle  Finn  Sheldon,  Amos  Dawley’s  left 
bower,  was  down  from  Hope  Valley  to  take  in  the  show;  Col.  Mike 
Downing,  with  a  swallow  tail  coat,  crushed  hat  and  stick  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  was  going  through  the  manual  exercise;  George  P.  Anthony, 
gentleman  tailor,  displaying  the  latest  Paris  fashions;  Willis  (Blos¬ 
som)  Brown,  swaggering  about;  Alphonso  Capron,  talking  politics; 
Sammy  Burdick,  who  declared  gin  and  molasses  was  good  for  a  cold 
and  not  bad  for  to  take. 

Cooky  stands  were  in  abundance.  Games  of  chance  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  sly,  and  bootleggers  hung  around  the  outskirts. 

Most  of  the  circuses  of  former  daws  were  held  in  a  lot  on  Lihertv 
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Street  at  the  foot  of  Berry  Hill.  Near  there  was  the  establishment  of 
Henry  B.  Thompson;  where  he  sold  several  kinds  of  commodities.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  pre- Volstead  law  in  Stonington  which  prohibited 
the  sale  of  even  as  harmless  a  drink  as  cider.  Henry  knew  a  thing  or 
two,  and  also  had  a  convenient  cellar.  It  was  so  nice  and  cool  that  he 
always  stored  his  pork  there.  To  the  knowing  ones,  cellar  pork  meant 
cider.  When  certain  customers  came  in  and  inquired  for  some  pork, 
Henry  told  brother  Nathan  to  go  down  and  show  the  gentleman  some 
pork,  and  in  an  aside  would  whisper,  “Drink  every  time  they  ask  you, 
Nathan,  but  drink  light." 

There  were  many  sailboats  plying  on  the  river,  mastered  by  such 
as  Almon  P.  Owen.  Court  Lanphear,  George  Wilcox,  Ned  Clark, 
Stephen  A.  Lanphear,  Henry  Robinson. 

Years  ago  the  fishing  along  the  beach  was  lively  and  profitable. 
Scup,  bass,  blackfish  and  the  like  were  caught  in  seins  and  pounds. 
Among  the  prominent  Wat  h  Hill  fishers  were  George,  Nathan, 
Joseph  and  Winslow  Nash,  Stanton  Pendleton,  Daniel  Larkin,  Albert 
Crandall,  noted  for  his  fat  hogs,  good  cider  and  skill  at  ten  pins, 
Winslow  York,  John  Harvey,  Harry  Dickens,  Black  Ike  Gavitt, 
Orrin  Main. 

Quite  a  story  is  told  of  Black  Ike.  In  the  spring  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Mr.  Gavitt  to  take  a  load  of  scup  and  go  to  the  villages  at  the 
north  for  a  market.  One  May  day  he  loaded  up  his  express  wagon 
and  set  out.  When  he  had  got  as  far  as  Wyoming,  he  had  sold  out  at 
a  good  profit.  But  here  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and 
that  was  his  undoing.  Ike  was  very  fond  of  card  playing.  He  fell  in 
with  a  crowd  who  was  not  always  on  the  square,  and  as  a  result  he 
limped  home  footsore  and  weary.  He  was  minus  his  horse,  wagon, 
harness,  and  cash  capital.  When  asked  how  he  made  out,  he  replied 
that  he  managed  to  save  himself. 

Before  the  advent  of  gas  tar  and  factory  grease,  the  river  and 
bay  abounded  in  bluefish,  shad,  buckies,  eels,  smelts  and  frost  fish. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  shore  with  nets  and  hooks 
gained  a  comfortable  living.  It  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  to 
start  from  Osbrook,  sail  across  the  bay.  and  with  a  white  rag  on  the 
hook  for  bait  arrive  at  Stonington  and  find  a  dozen  or  more  fine  blue- 
fish  in  the  l>oat. 

No  locality  between  New  London  and  Cape  Cod  has  furnished 
as  many  hardy  mariners  and  fishermen,  according  to  its  population, 
than  Lottery ville  (Avondale).  Brave,  hardy,  and  persevering,  they 
have  sailed  the  seven  seas  in  search  of  adventure  and  profit. 


Among  those  who  have  braved  the  danger  and  rigor  of  the  Arctic 
in  quest  of  the  mighty  whale  may  be  found  John  P.  Hall,  first  and 
second;  Ellery  Nash.  Lyman  Hall,  first;  James  Wilbur.-  Thomas  Dun¬ 
bar,  Gilbert  Pendleton,  Hczekiah  Dickens,  Tristam  Dickens,  H.  Clark 
Lanphear.  Jared  and  Jonathan  Crandall,  Nathan  and  Thomas  Wilcox, 
George  Bliven,  Sam  Gavitt,  Charles  Austin,  Abe  Coon. 
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Those  holding  masters'  licenses  in  the  Merchant  Service  were  the 
Saunders  brothers.  Perry,  Peleg,  W  illiam  and  Elias;  John  and  Pierce 
Ploxie,  James  and  Ben  Burdick,  Gilbert  Pendleton,  2nd. 

Masters  of  coasting  vessels  have  been  George  P.,  Albert  and 
Nathan  Barber;  Charles  and  Albert  Nash,  Oliver  Babcock,  William 
C.,  David  and  Ethan  Pendleton;  Dudley  Brand,  W  illiam  S.  Robinson, 
Alonzo  Roberts,  Silas  Fitch.  Isaac  Silvester  and  Timothy  Gavitt.  Of 
the  Halls  there  were  Jesse  W\  and  Jesse.  Jr.;  William  Silas  and 
Charles  Greenman,  John  I\.  3rd  (Johnny  Dear)  ;  John  Frank,  Lyman 
Hall,  3rd;  Tom  Saunders.  B.  Court  Bentley,  James  Dunham,  Gilbert 
Gardiner,  Joshua  Thompson.  Jr.;  Charles  A.  Maxson,  Henry  M. 
Barber,  Tristram,  2nd,  James  and  Samuel  Dickens. 

Of  the  sturdy  fishermen  along  the  river  I  remember  Par- 
don  Thompson  and  son  Gurdon,  Luther  Bliven.  Matthew  Barber  and 
sons,  Ellery  and  James  (Civil  War  hero),  James  B.  Thompson  and 
sons,  Emory  and  Ezra  Babcock,  Charles  Champlin,  Joshua  P.  Clark 
and  sons,  W  illiam  Champlin,  James  Gavitt.  Nathan  Chase.  The  Sis¬ 
son  family  was  represented  by  Iehobod,  Joshua,  George  (the  old 
fishermman).  with  his  sons.  William,  Frank  and  Henry.  Of  the  Halls 
there  were  Kiah  and  his  sons,  Elisha,  Braddick  and  Charles,  Halsey 
Burdick  and  sons,  Oliver  Babcock  and  sons.  The  Lanphears  were 
Prentice,  Andrew.  Frank.  Joseph,  Asa  and  Jesse  B.  Of  the  latter 
two  Major  Card  relates  another  humorous  story. 

Asa  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jesse’s 
house.  One  day  Asa  died  and  Jesse  B.  took  his  boat  “Bluebird,” 
and  went  across  the  river  to  offer  his  condolence,  sympathy  or  con¬ 
gratulations  as  the  case  might  be.  He  went  into  the  room  where  his 
brother  lay,  turned  back  the  sheet  part  way,  gazed  at  him  a  moment 
and  said,  “Asa,  be  you  dead?  You  be  dead,  ain't  you,  Asa?”  He  then 
turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  when  the  Major 
told  it,  his  face  was  as  sober  and  serious  as  would  be  the  face  of  a 
hard-shell  Baptist  deacon. 


His  brother  Stephen,  who  lived  below,  was  small  in  stature,  and 
with  a  merrv  twinkle  in  his  eve.  He  always  called  his  wile  “Pinkey. 
One  day  Mrs.  Latiphear  being  out,  Stephen  was  alone  in  the  house. 
Soon  a  neighbor  rapped  on  the  door.  At  first,  being  occupied, 
Stephen  did  not  answer.  At  the  second  rap  he  went  into  the  entry  and 
called  out.  “Clear  out,  nobody  home.  Pinkey  has  gone  up  street  and 
I  am  over  in  the  woods  chopping  wood.  (Pear  out.” 


The  brightest  and  most  witty  person  who  came  to  my  notice 
was  Court  G.  Stanton.  Very  few  could  excel  him  in  aptness  and 
mother  wit.  Court  was  a  church  goer  and  strictly  observed  the 
Scripture  injunction,  “If  they  smite  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  ye  also 
the  other.” 


During  most  of  the  '50’s  Canal  Street  from  High  to  the  railroad 
was  devoid  of  buildings  except  a  small  one  near  the  crossing.  1  his 
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was  at  one  time  used  as  a  marble  shop  by  Xehemiah  Marston.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  Alpheus  B.  Dyer  &  Company  stored  waste  there. 
Afterwards  blind  W  illiam  Clark  used  it  for  an  ice  cream  parlor. 
It  was  torn  down  anti  on  the  spot  was  erected  the  Granite  City  (now 
Martin  House)  Hotel. 

Close  by  Alonzo  Cinniano  built  a  dwelling  in  part  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  Hannah  kept  a  variety  store.  One  of  his  principal  stocks 
in  trade  was  his  celebrated  liquid  yeast.  Persons  bringing  bottles  or 
pitchers  could,  for  two  cents,  get  a  week's  supply. 

Looking  across  from  there  I  seem  to  see  many  familiar  faces 
who  at  one  time  or  another  were  employed  at  the  railroad  station. 
For  a  long  time  E.  P.  Hitchcock  did  duty  as  station  agent.  Pie  was 
followed  by  John  Perrin. 

As  freight  agents  there  were  Alvah  Taylor,  Bowen  Capron,  C. 
W  ilbur  Andrews,  Tom  Reynolds,  John  Yerrington.  For  many  years 
J.  Alden  Peabody,  as  express  agent,  was  always  on  hand  promptly  to 
the  minute.  Section  Master  Malbro  Gavitt  was  working  early  and 
late  seeing  that  the  track  was  in  proper  order. 

Dwight  Rogers  with  his  right  bower,  Albert  Budlong,  and  one 
horse  dray,  was  in  evidence  at  all  times.  Budlong  was  so  quiet  and 
soft  spoken  that  you  would  not  know  he  was  there  only  by  his  height. 

At  9  A.  M.  Black  Harry  could  be  seen  coming  down  the  bank 
to  meet  the  Huckleberry  train  to  get  the  Providence  Journal  for  the 
Squire.  The  reason  why  this  train  was  called  Huckleberry  was  that 
a  passenger  could  get  off  the  first  end,  pick  a  few  berries  along  the 
track  and  catch  on  the  hind  end  when  it  came  along. 

In  times  gone  by  a  person  if  he  stood  on  Bradford’s  Corner  for 
any  length  of  time  might  see  persons  in  various  walks  of  life.  Good 
natured  Ed.  Maxson  selling  shavings,  posting  bills,  or  with  his  hand 
bell  notifying  people  of  auctions.  Little  short  Matthew  Totten  with 
a  churn  mill  on  his  shoulder  going  to  his  work.  Uncle  Bill  Gavitt 
with  saw  horse  and  saw  looking  for  a  day’s  work;  Johnny  Moll,  the 
genial  tailor,  ready  to  sew  on  a  button  or  play  a  game  of  pinochle ; 
Boss  Beverly  talking  about  nursery  stock;  joe  Rossiter  and  Mike 
Keegan  bound  on  a  hog  butchering  expedition;  George  Carmichael 
going  to  call  on  Mr.  Richmond;  Major  James  Babcock  of  Yariety- 
ville,  where  the  swallows  homeward  flew — with  his  ear  splitting  yell; 
Isaac  Bent  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

You  also  might  observe  various  peddler  carts,  some  with  one, 
two,  or  four  horses.  Among  the  latter  were  William  S.  Darling, 
Darwin  M.  Cook  from  Providence  with  Yankee  notions,  Reynolds 
Lillibridge  and  H.  G.  Ransom  with  candies.  McWhir  from  Norwich 
with  crackers,  J.  B.  Gates  of  our  village  with  his  one  horse  cart 
hung  on  leather  springs.  He  dealt  in  tin,  wooden  and  willow  ware, 
also  crockerv  and  calling  from  house  to  house  exchanged  his  wares 
for  cash,  rags  or  feathers. 
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You  would  also  see  Uncle  Erastus  Wentworth  from  beyond 
Hinckley  Hill  with  his  high-sided  lumber  wagon  and  his  red  nose.  He 
dealt  out  stone  jars,  pitchers  and  jugs.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  strictly 
temperate,  except  for  being  an  inveterate  pipe  smoker.  When  asked 
why  his  nose  was  so  red  he  good  naturedly  replied  that  it  was  not 
from  drink  but  from  smoking  a  short  stem  pipe. 

Many  of  the  solid  citizens,  mostly  gray  haired,  having  per¬ 
formed  their  share  of  life’s  labors,  were  passing  to  and  fro.  \mong 
them  were  Asher  M.  Babco'  k,  Oliver  D.  Well.  Welcome  Hoxie,  fob 
Watson,  Edwin  and  Horace  Babcock,  Amos  Collins,  Thompson 
Wells,  who  mysteriously  disappeared.  Dudley  Brown.  Major  Ben 
Reynolds,  Landlord  Leonard’s  star  hoarder,  Peleg  Tettt,  Vincent 
Carr,  Dr.  John  W.  Gorham,  Lyndon  Taylor.  William  D.  Wells,  John 
C.  Thurston,  John  Forster,  Uncle  Johnny  Thompson,  with  his  long 
setting  pole.  Uriah  Mum  ford  and  many  others. 

Of  late  West  Broad  Street  has  assumed  great  importance  as 
compared  with  that  of  former  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurv  verv  little  business  was  transacted  there.  It  has  graduallv 
expanded  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  for  the  same  distance  more 
business  than  any  street  in  town. 

In  the  fifties  there  was  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  bridge  an 
old  jewelers’  trade,  which  contained  two  stores.  The  first  was  occu¬ 
pied  about  1851,  by  Orra  Stillman,  who  came  from  York  State  and 
opened  a  stationery  and  toy  shop.  Afterwards  Harvey  A.  Brown  used 
it  in  his  tailoring  trade. 


The  other  store  had  as  a  tenant  at  this  time  Charles  A. 
Bradford,  who  at  the  sign  of  the  big  watch  condu  ted  a  jewelers’ 
trade.  Afterwards  Humes  &  W  ilcox  were  there  in  the  same  line. 
There  were  two  drug  firms  afterwards  located  in  this  store.  First 
came  Dr.  William  Thurston  and  later  B.  F.  Thompson.  Benny  was 
a  philanthropist  and  believed  in  doing  all  the  good  possible  \  large 
part  of  his  trade  was  made  up  of  half  pint  prescriptions,  which  were 
warranted  to  kill  or  cure.  He  was  very  solicitous  as  to  the  health 
of  his  customers,  and  always  asked  if  their  cold  was  any  better. 


This  building  was  burned  in  1868.  Around  in  Coggswell  Street 
was  the.  carriage  factory  of  Sanford  P.  Stillman,  who  did  business 
there  for  many  years.  Afterwards  Teddy  Burdick  stored  wool  there 
and  named  the  building  “  C  astle  Thunder.” 


In  later  years  on  this  street  Joseph  Dews  ran  a  spool  fa  to- •. 
William  and  Bert  Lewis  had  a  wheelwright  shop  there  and  the  firsi 
velocipede  hall  was  located  near. 

Close  by  at  the  east  end  of  West  Broad  Street  were  lo  ated  two 
of  the  old  dwelling  houses  of  the  town.  Both  were  built  bv  Samuel 
Brand  who  for  a  while  kept  a  tavern  in  one  of  them,  and  later 
Samuel  Thompson  was  in  the  same  line  of  trade.  For  many  years 
it  was  called  the  Martha  Xoyes  House.  At  one  time  Jess*  L.  Moss 
kept  a  store  in  the  ell  of  the  east  house,  and  for  manv  years  it  was 
occupied  by  Adams  Express  Company  with  Alden  Peabody  as  ag  tit 
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Speaking  about  the  express  matter  reminds  me  that  the  only 
successful  robbery  perpetrated  on  this  company  in  Westerly  was  clone 
in  the  middle  fifties.  At  the  time  the  office  was  located  in  the  store  of 
Thomas  Perry,  jeweler.  The  prize  was  a  package  of  bank  bills- 
valued  at  $800  and  destined  for  Ashaway.  Denison  Wells,  who  drove 
the  stage,  usually  carried  the  matter  for  that  place.  The  robbery 
took  place  one  stormy  evening  in  winter.  In  cold  weather  Mr.  Wells 
wore  a  large  heavy  buffalo  robe  coat  and  while  waiting  for  the  train 
to  arrive  usually  left  his  coat  on  the  stage  in  the  rear  of  the 
Leonard  Hotel.  On  the  evening  in  question  a  man  muffled  up  in 
Mr.  Wells’  fur  coat  and  hat  drawn  down  came  into  the  store  and 
called  for  the  package  for  Ashaway.  As  there  were  no  electric  lights 
then,  the  store  was  rather  dark,  but  the  clerk,  thinking  it  was  all  right, 
handed  over  the  package.  When  Mr.  Wells  called  a  little  later  for  the 
package,  the  theJ"t  was  discovered.  Xo  trace  of  the  thief  was  found, 
but  he  returned  the  coat  to  the  stage  and  vanished. 

The  vacant  lot  where  Gavitt’s  Furniture  Store  now  is  was  used 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856.  and  a  wigwam  was  erected 
there.  The  campaign  cry  was  Fremont  and  Jessie. 

Afterwards  there  was  a  small  building  erected  there  which  was 
used  as  a  millinery  parlor  by  the  Xoyes  sisters,  Barbara,  Grace  and 
Fanny.  When  H.  B.  ( lavitt  erected  the  building,  part  of  the  first  floor 
was  used  for  a  grocery  by  Calvin  Davis,  Ed.  Randolph,  B.  H.  Barber, 
and  Henry  J.  Palmer. 

The  brick  building  now  used  by  the  Central  Theatre  was  built 
and  for  many  years  used  by  J.  X  P.  Xoyes  as  grocers.  Later  tenants 
were  Joseph  P.  Anthony,  William  R.  Kay,  E.  G.  Barnes,  Browning 
X'  Green,  F.  II.  Crumb,  Calvin  Davis.  Warren  (Lengthy)  Brown, 
Merritt  &  Barber,  F.  E.  Coon  X  Co.,  and  A.  I).  Miner. 


Further  along  was  the  old  Richardson  House,  later  called  the 
Jesse  B.  Breed  property.  This  building  has  had  many  tenants,  includ¬ 
ing  William  F.  Sheffield,  B.  F.  Thompson,  Sheffield  X  Main,  Henry 
Steadman.  ( ).  G.  Gardiner  X  Co.  After  that  came  the  furniture  build¬ 
ing  of  Clark  X  Hazard,  afterwards  Hazard  X  Gavitt,  and  later  H.  B. 
Gavitt.X  Co. 

The  long  brick  block  near  the  railroad  was  built  in  the  early 
fifties  by  H.  X  F.  Sheffield.  The  second  story  was  used  by  them  to 
lav  down  the  moulds  for  vessels,  which  they  built  in  the  shipyard 
near  the  river.  The  first  floor  has  been  used  at  times  by  Henry  Sher¬ 
man.  E.  G.  Barnes.  Frank  Crumb,  Robert  Woodburn,  Avery  Hoxie. 
and  Harvey  C.  Richmond. 

The  little  building  in  the  center  of  the  bridge  was  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  for  quite  a  while.  For  quite  a  few  years  it  was  used  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  by  Lon  Rogers,  F.  B.  Hinckley,  Janies  Dunham,  Barber 
X  Card. 

Tlie  north  part  was  for  many  years  where  the  veteran  news¬ 
dealer,  Thomas  Howard,  held  forth.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  a 
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two-story  building  built  in  1848.  The  second  floor  was  used  as  a 
furniture  shop  by  George  Gavitt,  Jr.,  and  later  by  Clark  &  Denison 
for  the  same  trade.  For  a  long  time  the  first  floor  was  devoted  to  the 
drug  trade  by  Henry  W.  Stillman,  E.  G.  Champlin  and  Joseph 
Potter.  This  building  was  burned  in  1868. 

The  machine  shop  and  factory  of  Stillman  Brothers  &  Co.  was  . 
located  a  little  west  of  the  bridge.  The  first  floor  was  devoted  to 
machine  work  and  the  second  story  for  producing  woolen  goods. 
The  firm  consisted  of  Amos,  Jonathan,  Albert  and  Thomas  V.  Still¬ 
man.  In  later  years  Vint  Stillman  and  A.  N.  Woodward  had  charge 
of  the  business. 

The  manufacturers  who  at  various  times  made  goods  there  were 
Welcome  and  George  Stillman.  H.  S.  Berry,  Alex.  Carmichael, 
Reuben  Lindley,  R.  F.  Latimer  and  Alex.  Jeffrey. 

The  first  building  was  burned  in  1860,  and  the  second  one,  which 
contained  the  Star  Theatre,  was  consumed  in  1918.  Among  the  few 
who  worked  there,  I  can  recall  Amos,  Charles,  and  Joe  Sheffield, 

V  illiam  Berry.  W  illiam  Randall,  Thomas  and  Stillman  Budlong, 
Latham  and  Walter  Stillman,  James  Yorstin,  Frank  Rice. 

A  little  to  the  west  was  the  old  Maxson  planing  mill  and  shop. 
The  three  story  brick  building,  formerly  called  “Pawcatuck  Hotel,” 
was  built  in  1852,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robinson.  When  first  built  it  had  a 
double  piazza  on  the  front  and  east  side.  For  a  long  time  it  had  an 
unsavory  reputation  and  was  nicknamed  “Red  Jug."  Many  dances 
were  held  there,  and  at  such  times  Gurdon  Cady  was  called  upon 
to  do  the  prompting,  and  with  his  fiddle  kept  the  dancers  on  the  go. 

Its  first  landlords  were  Joseph  D.  Robinson  and  Luke  B.  Noyes. 
At  a  later  date,  under  the  tenancy  of  Avery  Hoxie,  it  regained  its 
lost  reputation.  The  first  floor  was  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  in  1858,  Dr.  William  T.  Thurston  had  a  dispensary  there.  For 
many  years  C.  Maxson  &  Co.,  used  it  for  an  office,  and  in  1876, 
Albertus  and  Charles  A.  Maxson  opened  a  hardware  establishment. 

In  the  west  store  Stephen  Xorthrup  and  Job  Thorp  were  there 
as  tinkers. 


The  old  long  building  at  the  west  was  known  as  the  “Robinson 
House."  where  for  quite  a  few  years  non-intoxicating  beverages  were 
disj>ensed  by  Thomas  Brown,  Barney  Halpin  and  Thomas  Crowley 
( Mayor  of  Downerville) . 

In  the  west  end  at  one  time  two  of  Westerly’s  old  time  tailors. 
Harvey  C.  Richmond  and  John  Perrin  were  located. 


Near  the  corner  of  Mechanic  Street  was  the  store  built  about 
1845,  by  Harry  and  Francis  Sheffield,  which  they  occupied  for  20 
years,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  their  sons  George  and  Thomas. 
Later  Thomas  withdrew  and  was  succeeded  by  Horace  R.  Hall.  After 
a  while  George  withdraw  in  favor  of  Charles  Perrin. 

The  old  building  in  the  corner,  recently  torn  down,  and  which 
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was  termed  the  ‘‘City  Hall,”  formerly  stood  where  later  was  built 
the  “Pawcatuck  Hank.”  While  in  its  former  location  it  was  occupied 
by  Noyes  S.  Palmer,  who  was  in  the  drug  trade.  In  1851,  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Westerly’s  first  newspaper.  The  Literary  Echo,  and  in 
later  years  it  was  tenanted  for  a  long  time  by  George  Lueck,  the 
veteran  cobbler. 


Around  this  corner  seemed  to  center  quite  a  few  o’d  time  black¬ 
smiths  such  as  Deacon  Isaac  Burdick,  James  Green,  Saunders  York, 
Henry  Sherman,  Giles  W  ilcox,  and  James  Holdredge. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  forties  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  lower  landing,  a  small  building  for  foundry  purnos°s 
was  built.  It  was  operated  under  the  name  of  Pawcatuck  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  with  Charles  Potter,  Jr.,  as  agent.  It  advertised  to 
make  stoves,  steam  and  water  pipe,  and  the  celebrated  New  England 
Plough. 

Afterwards  B.  W.  Bentley  &  Co.  took  over  the  plant  with  Cot¬ 
trell  and-  Babcock,  agents.  At  a  later  date  these  agents  bought  the 
plant  and  built  in  addition  a  three  story  wooden  building  which 
was  the  parent  of  their  present  extensive  press  manufactory.  It 
was  about  1855.  that  they  came  to  Westerly  and  began  business. 
From  a  small  beginning  they  have  gradually  extended  their  plant 
until  it  now  covers  many  acres  of  ground.  At  first  they  manufactured 
woolen  mill  machinery  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  work.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  made  gun  appliances.  Of  late  vears  they  have  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  their  business  to  making  printing  presses, 
whose  excellence  has  become  world  wide.  Financial  reverses  in  1876, 
caused  Mr.  Babcock  to  withdraw,  and  since  then  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  management  of  the  Cottrell  family. 


Of  those  who  have  passed  away  and  in  great  measure  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  I  recall  Nathan  Babcock, 
Calvert  B.,  Edgar  IF,  and  C.  Byron  Cottrell.  Foster  Jagger,  John 
Ambrose  and  Dan  Vaughn,  Robert  Mason,  Walter  Ayers.  James 
Reynolds,  Nathan  Lewis,  Ed.  Crumb,  William  Dewey,  George  R. 
Lanphear,  Moses  Weeden.  When  the  latter  two  were  crossing  the 
river  in  a  skiff  Moses  fell  into  the  water.  When  they  pulled  him 
out  George  asked  Moses  if  he  got  wet.  Others  were  Orville  Briggs, 
Ed.  Macomber,  Lon  Remington,  Joshua  M.  Clarke,  Daniel  Lanphear, 
Edwin  Sisson,  J.  Albert.  Den  and  Peleg  Sisson.  John  Hodgson,  Or¬ 
son  Rogers,  Sol  Edwards.  FYank  Howe,  John  Walworth,  William 
Snyder,  Alphonso  West,  William  (Eelskin)J Parks. 

During  the  century  lately  passed,  the  farming  industry  was  a 
great  factor  in  promoting  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  there  were  many  farms,  both 
great  and  small,  upon  whose  fertile  acres  the  hardy  sons  of  toil 
produced  an  ample  living  for  both  man  and  beast.  They  were  tilled  by 
a  race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men.  Nearlv  everything  needed  to 
sustain  life  was  produced  on  these  farms.  All  kinds  of  meats,  most 
every  kind  of  vegetable,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  hay,  straw,  oats  and 
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other  grains,  all  adapted  to  the  use  of  animal  and  fowl  life  were 
brought  forth.  Any  surplus  found  a  ready  sale  with  the  village  people. 
W  hen  the  older  farmers  passed  away  things  began  to  go  behind. 
Most  of  the  younger  generation,  with  the  lure  of  the  city  in  their 
eyes  forsook  the  farm  for  the  easier  mode  of  livelihood.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  many  of  the  farms  fell  into  the  hand  of  real  estate  specu¬ 
lators  who  subdivided  them  into  building  lots.  Most  of  those  over¬ 
looking  the  water  were  purchased  by  wealthy  city  people  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  fine  view  and  bracing  air,  flocked  there  and  lined  the 
shore  with  imposing  summer  residences.  Where  now  is  the  thriving 
seaside  resort  of  Weekapaug  formerly  was  a  large  farm  known  as 
Noyes  Neck  farm.  It  was  owned  and  tilled  by  Francis  Carpenter. 
Later  years  Benedict  Crandall  and  Elias  Brown  improved  it. 

A  little  further  to  the  north  was  the  Marv  Noyes  farm,  improved 
for  many  years  by  Gideon  T.  Collins,  and  close  by  his  brother 
Christopher  was  located. 

Along  the  Shore  Road,  so  called,  were  such  farmers  as  Sanford 
and  Hoxie  Noyes,  Joseph  \Y.  Bliven,  while  further  west  was  the 
large  and  well  tilled  farm  of  Albert  Langworthy,  who  by  hard  work 
laid  by  a  hansome  fortune. 

Looking  further  west  you  could  find  the  farms  of  Frank  Wilcox, 
Thomas  and  Horace  Brightman,  Pardon  Peckham — the  celebrated 
fiddler,  the  two  Chapmans,  Sumner  and  Harris,  Benjamin  W.  Bent¬ 
ley,  Case  Chapman. 

After  Mr.  Case  Chapman  had  amassed  a  comfortable  living,  he 
left  the  farm  for  village  life,  and  in  his  old  age  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  He  was  of  a  generous  nature  and  dealt  out  his  favors 
freely.  One  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Chapman  was  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  direct  answer  to  any  question  asked  him.  One  day  someone 
asked  him  how  much  salt  was  required  to  cure  100  pounds  of  pork. 
“Well,”  said  Uncle  Case,  “some  use  more  and  some  less,  but  I  use 
what  I  think  is  about  right,  and  let  it  go  at  that.” 

Continuing  west  we  find  the  farms  of  Benjamin  Crandall  and 
B.  Frank  Clark.  Where  now  the  summer  colony  of  Watch  Hill  reside 
in  their  luxurious  villas,  their  grounds  were  once  used  to  graze  cattle. 
I;or  many  years  William  Potter  farmed  it  on  a  large  part  of  Watch 
Hill.  Above,  and  bordering  on  the  river  was  the  farm  of  Benjamin 
Champlin.  On  the  Watch  Hill  road  you  could  find  the  farms  of 
William  R.,  John  and  Palmer  Chapman,  Paul  and  Daniel  Babcock, 
and  J.  Thompson,  Sr. 

Many  rich  and  fertile  farms  were  strung  along  the  Post  Road. 
They  were  those  of  Asa,  Gurdon  and  Bailey  Hoxie.  Horace  W  ilcox, 
Rutledge  Champlin,  Joseph  Gavitt  of  Dorr  War  fame,  Maxson 
Chase,  Oliver  Davis,  Silas  Edwards,  John  K.  Dunn. 

Over  in  District  No.  6  and  on  the  Pound  Road,  so.  called,  might 
be  found  Bradford  Bliven.  Humphrey  Eldredge,  Russell  Nye,  Var- 
num  Ennis,  William  Mitchell.  Capt.  Charles  Crandall. 
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Nearer  the  Pond  was  Alfred  Chapman,  George  and  Otis  Cottrell. 

Crossing  the  railroad  and  going  north  you  might  find  Gurdon 
Hiscox,  John  Pendleton,  Pardon  Lewis,  William  Taylor,  Trumen 
and  Reuben  Lanphear,  Joseph  Capwell. 

Over  in  our  sister  state,  if  you  should  go  along  the  North 
Stonington  Road  you  might  find  the  farms  of  Adam  States,  Joshua 
Gardiner,  John  Crary,  Stephen  Babcock,  and  Deacon  Cyrus  \Y. 
Brown. 

Along  the  Mystic  Road  were  Hubbard  and  Harry  Hinckley, 
Charles  Rhodes,  Thomas,  Alden,  and  Eugene  Palmer,  and  genial 
Gideon  P.  Chesebro  held  forth. 


Over  on  the  Stonington  Road  was  the  extensive  farm  of  Daniel 
Brown.  If  you  went  down  Osbrook  way  you  would  find  the  farms 
of  William  and  Jack  Davis.  Thus  the  old  order  of  things  passes 
away. 


Probably  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  place  W  esterly  on 
the  map  as  that  of  the  granite  industry.  This  article,  dug  from  the 
native  hills,  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  has  brought 
much  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  town.  It  is  produced  in  various 
colors,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  fine  polish.  Many  imitations  have 
been  put  on  th:  market,  but  have  failed  to  displace  the  original. 

This  granite  has  been  fashioned  into  massive  buildings,  costly 
mausoleums,  imposing  monuments,  both  public  and  private,  statues, 
headstones,  street  curb  and  many  other  things. 

About  1845,  Orlando  Smith  uncovered  a  small  deposit  of 
granite  at  the  top  of  Quarry  Hill  and  started  to  work  it.  A  little 
later  John  R.  Macomber  started  a  small  quarry  across  Tower  Street 
just  north  of  Mr.  Smith.  Soon  after  this  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Smith.  The  street  which  divided  them  was  shifted  further  north  and 
the  two  quarries  were  united. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  in  1859,  his  son  Orlando  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  Up  the  hill,  just  northeast,  in  the  late  fifties  Luther  Bur¬ 
dick  started  a  small  quarry.  He  soon  sold  to  George  Ledward  who, 
with  James  G.  Batterson  of  Hartford,  started  an  extensive  business. 
This  firm  was  merged  into  the  Rhode  Island  Granite  Works,  who 
operated  it  for  many  years.  Recently  this  plant  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Smith  Granite  Company,  who  now  controls  the  whole  business. 

Further  north  on  the  land  of  Henry  Gavitt  was  opened  a  fine 
quality  of  granite.  This  quarry  has  been  operated  by  various  firms, 
among  whom  was  a  corporation  composed  of  union  stone  cutters. 


After  Mr.  Macomber  had  sold  to  Mr.  Smith  he  opened  a  quarry 
on  Carr's  Mountain.  North  of  the  railroad  to  Burden’s  Bond  extends 
an  extensive  streak  of  granite.  Years  ago  Mr.  Smith  leased  of 
Robinson  Eraser  what  is  known  as  Smith’s  north  quarry.  It  is  said 
the  duration  of  the  Ease  was  to  be  as  long  as  wood  grew  and  water 


ran.  If  that  is  til  •  case,  it  will  be  like  Tennvson’s  brook,  it  will  run 
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on  forever.  This  quarry,  which  is  of  a  red  color,  has  been  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Smith  Company. 

Along  this  ridge  is  the  Dixon  quarry,  managed  for  quite  a  few 
years  by  Walter  Dixon.  Nearby  is  the  red  stone  Batterson  quarry. 
Further  north  was  located  a  quarry  operated  by  Stanton  and  William 
Clark,  at  whi  h  the  latter  was  rendered  totally  blind  by  the  premature 
explosion  of  a  blast. 

On  the  land  of  Albert  Chapman,  his  brother  Charles  P.,  ably 
assisted  by  his  son,  C.  Den  did  an  extensive  business  there.  Mr. 
Chapman  also  owned  and  for  many  years  operated  a  quarry  near 
Burden’s  Pond. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  Robert  Thompson,  and  later 
Norcross  Brothers  of  Worcester  worked  a  quarry.  Over  southeast 
of  Bradford  is  located  the  extensive  Crumb  quarry  and  near  by  is  the 
famous  Klondike  Gourlay  plant. 

To  carry  on  this  extensive  industry  required  a  vast  army  of 
men,  each  having  their  particular  branch  of  trade.  These  were 
superintendents,  foremen,  bookkeepers,  polishers,  cutters,  black¬ 
smiths,  tool  sharpeners,  carpenters,  teamsters,  and  various  other 
artisans.  To  enumerate  even  a  small  part  of  them  would  be  too  great 
a  task.  I  will  only  enumerate  a  few  who  readily  come  to  mind. 


Of  the  superintendents  and  foremen  there  were  William  A. 
Burdick,  George  and  Joseph  Ledward,  James  Gourlay,  David  Mc¬ 
Laren,  Ira  H.  Palmer,  Peleg  S.  Tefft,  Isaac  Briggs,  Thomas  Bennett, 
Nick  Cranshaw,  Charles  Frazer.  Charles  Austin,  Charles  Ledward. 

Of  the  bookkeepers  there  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  William  B.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Dick  Butler,  Walter  E.  Wheeler  and  John  Randall. 


There  were  stores  connected  with  the  quarries  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Sheffield,  John  T.  Edmond,  Ludlow  Barker,  J.  Stanton  Mull, 
Otis  Chapman. 

Riggers  and  monument  setters  were  required,  and  so  Bial  Coon, 
Ed.  Brown,  Jim  Roche,  Horace  Barber  and  George  Wright  filed  the 
bill. 


Some  of  the  woodworkers  were  John  Tourgee,  Weeden  Burdick. 
Henry  Kenyon,  William  Lewis. 

As  blacksmith  and  tool  sharpeners  we  find  James  Lewis,  Joseph 
Burdick,  Charles  and  Albert  Wilcox,  Big  Jim  .Ahern,  John  Allison, 
John  Ledward,  John  Dooley,  Big  Bill  Pendleton,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Frank 
Martin,  Nick  and  l  orn  Dooley. 

Engineers  were  required  to  help  along,  and  some  of  them  were 
Sam  Steadman,  Charles  Coon,  David  Slyne,  Dick  Beebe,  Rev.  Jesse 
D.  Bradford. 


Before  the  advent  of  cement  and  asphalt  for  road  work,  granite 
paving  was  used.  These  blocks,  whose  surface  was  about  3  x  12 
inches,  were  broken  out  of  rough  granite  with  heavy  hammers  used 
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by  strong  men.  The  gathering  and  shipping  of  them  were  attended  to 
by  Frank  and  Bill  Booth.  John  Sheriffs  and  Edward  McKernan, 
recently  killed  in  Dixon  Square. 

After  the  granite  had  been  hoisted  out  of  the  pit  it  was  carried 
to  the  cutting  sheds.  If  the  stones  were  small  they  were  drawn  on 
a  drag  while  larger  ones  were  loaded  on  low  gears.  If  the  blocks 
were  very  heavy,  they  required  greater  apparatus,  and  this  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  pairs  of  high  wheels.  Some  of  these  were  enormous  in 
size,  being  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  large  wheels,  with 
their  axle  tongue  and  lever  was  a  load  in  itself. 

The  high  granite  basin  cut  for  Central  Park,  New  York,  was 
shipped  by  water.  It  was  loaded  on  skids  strung  between  two  pairs 
of  wheels  and  required  ten  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it  to  tide  water.  In 
groing  down  the  hill  half  of  the  oxen  were  hitched  behind  to  act  as 
a  brake. 

Many  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  help  carry  on  this  indus¬ 
try,  using  many  drivers  and  barn  men.  Some  of  them  were  Albert 
W.  Pachey,  William  A.  Martin,  Pat  Casey,  Charles  Slack,  Henry 
Staplin,  Black  Denny  Dollery,  John  Curtin,  Jerry  Dodge,  B.  Potter 
Barber.  Welcome  Peckham,  Daniel  Congdon,  Mike  Farley,  John 
Uniac,  Tom  Harvey,  John  Dooley.  Terrence  McXelly,  Tommy 
Keenan,  Terry  Devine,  Johnathan  Sprague. 

Among  others  who  worked  there  in  various  capacities  were  • 
John  Dolan,  Pat  Cunniff.  John  Dowling,  John,  Mike  and  Dennie 
Keenan,  George  Rae,  John,  Bill,  and  Den.  Geary,  John  Spellman. 

Last  but  not  least  on  t lie  list  were  the  cutters  who  fashioned  the 
granite  into  various  shapes.  Among  them  were  Luther  Burdick. 
John  and  Henry  Gavitt,  Hix,  Macomber,  Jake  Holland,  James  Craig, 
William  Ogston.  Farquhar  Smith,  Henry  Hughes,  John  Doust.  John 
and  Michael  B.  O’Connell,  Gid.  and  Caleb  Iloxie,  John  Foley,  John 
and  Barney  Mallon,  Big  Joe  Carter,  John  Way,  Matthew  Austin, 
James  Pollette,  Frank  Boletti.  Pat  and  Tommy  Weaple,  Angelo  and 
Columbus  Zerbarini.  Jesse  Wilkes,  Frank  McXelly,  Pat  Holliday, 
John  Fox,  Lynch  Brothers,  Pat  and  Mike  Ahern,  Bill  and  Mike 
Ivers,  Billy  Morgan,  Charles  Halvosa.  John  and  Dick  Brines,  James 
Carley,  Alex.  (Sandy)  Robertson,  Pascoe  Brothers,  Alike  and  Pat 
Burke,  Joe  Bedford,  A I  ike  Flynn,  Eugene  and  Frank  Baldi,  and 
Sam  and  Jim  Both  well. 

Xote:  This  paper  was  not  read  before  the  Historical  Society  but  was 
printed  in  successive  issues  of  ‘‘The  Sun”  May  3  to  26,  1926.  It  is  included 
among  the  printed  papers  of  the  Society  for  its  local  historical  interest. 
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